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WHAT  WE  STAND  FOR 

Robert  H.  Wright. 

I  have  been  requested  to  write  an  article  for  The  Quarterly  on  a 
subject  that  will  of  necessity  call  for  so  many  things  from  the  essence  of 
my  own  life  that  I  feel  that  I  cannot  comply  with  the  request.  I  am  will- 
ing, however,  to  give  a  few  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the 
officers  and  teachers  have  stood  for  the  past  ten  years.  The  results 
show  that  they  have  stood  upon  a  secure  foundation. 

First,  may  I  say  that  from  the  very  beginning  I  have  had  a  clear 
conception  of  the  purpose  of  this  school,  and  with  all  of  the  tenacity  of 
my  nature  I  have  held  to  this  purpose  and  have  refused  at  all  times  to 
be  pulled  away  by  the  tempter  when  he  came  with  bright  promises  of 
reward  if  I  would  give  up  the  purpose  or  even  deviate  slightly  from  the 
course  planned.  So  you  see  our  purpose,  our  aim,  has  not  been  chang- 
ing. Let  me  say  also  that  the  spirit  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  been 
all  any  one  could  ask.  They  have  given  their  thought  and  energy  to  the 
material  side  and  have  left  the  professional  side  to  the  teachers  and 
officers.  Our  trustees  have  shown  that  they  have  a  correct  idea  of  the 
powers  and  duties  of  school  trustees.  If  their  example  were  followed 
by  all  boards  of  trustees  we  would  have  better  schools  and  fewer 
wrangles. 

In  building  up  a  new  school  or  managing  an  established  institution 
there  are  a  few  great  principles  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  constantly. 
One  of  these  is  that  the  theories  of  education  are  not  usable.  They  are 
founded  upon  conditions  that  exist  only  in  the  minds  of  men.  Human 
society  is  not  logical.  It  is  composed  of  all  types  and  its  members  are 
constantly  changing.  But  there  is  running  through  human  society  a 
desire  for  better  things.  People  are  willing  to  have  things  that  elevate 
done  for  them  or  done  to  them.  They  will  accept  any  good  thing  if  it 
will  function.  But  a  good  thing  will  not  work  unless  it  touches  human 
life  as  it  is  found  in  the  every-day  man.  It  has  been  necessary,  there- 
fore, for  us  to  abandon  accepted  educational  theories  and  study  North 
Carolina  home-life  conditions.  When  we  saw  conditions  as  they  existed 
in  our  State  then  we  saw  our  problem,  namely:  To  prepare  the  young 
women  who  come  to  us  out  of  those  conditions  to  go  back  to  our  people  as 
j*ftteachers,  take  hold  of  existing  conditions,  and  lead  our  people  forward 
^to  something  better.  Each  teacher  must  be  an  instructor  of  children 
»  and  a  leader  of  people.  If  the  former  is  well  done  the  latter  is  easily 
a*  obtained. 


2  The  Training  School  Quarterly 

In  our  work  we  have  realized  that  the  student  body  of  today  is  only 
a  means  of  accomplishing  the  real  purpose  of  the  school.  By  this 
is  meant  we  are  working  for  the  children  of  our  State  and  our  students 
are  our  means  of  reaching  the  children.  We  work  for  North  Caro- 
lina childhood  through  the  student  body  of  today.  We  have  had  the 
needs  of  the  children  in  mind  in  our  efforts  to  train  teachers.  Our 
work  with  our  students  is  for  our  children. 

There  must  come  into  a  work  of  this  nature  a  spirit  of  self-nega- 
tion. Let  me  explain.  The  Training  School  and  its  work  must  always 
be  bigger  than  any  individual  connected  with  the  school.  To  accomplish 
this  has  been  one  of  our  most  difficult  tasks.  To  bury  one's  self  in  the 
mass  that  the  whole  may  be  strong  to  many  natures  is  almost  an  im- 
possible undertaking.  And  yet  by  team  work  and  by  team  work  alone, 
great  things  in  education  are  brought  to  pass.  As  I  have  often  said 
the  first  requisite  for  a  new  teacher  is  that  he  work  whole-heartedly  with 
the  others.  A  brilliant  scholar  without  the  spirit  of  hearty  coopera- 
tion is  a  misfit  in  our  faculty ;  for  school  teaching  is  a  cooperative  busi- 
ness. This  does  not  mean  that  individuality  or  personality  must  be 
destroyed.  They  must  be  fostered.  In  a  democracy  individuality  and 
personality  are  expressed  most  perfectly  through  cooperative  activity. 
With  us  there  has  been  a  high  regard  for  the  rights  and  opinions  of 
others. 

This  spirit  has  not  only  existed  among  teachers  and  their  coworkers, 
between  officers  and  teachers,  but  has  found  lodgment  in  the  minds  of 
teachers  and  officers  in  their  attitude  toward  the  students  as  well.  A 
proper  regard  for  the  rights  and  opinions  of  others  is  the  highest  type 
of  self-respect.  The  operation  of  this  idea  has  caused  the  teachers' 
schedules  to  be  carefully  scrutinized  and  often  re-arranged.  It  has 
caused  us  to  be  solicitous  of  the  comforts  of  our  coworkers  for  it  is 
an  injustice  to  expect  the  best  of  others  until  you  have  given  them 
the  best  opportunity  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Remove  the 
shackles  if  you  want  free  action.  It  also  means  that  the  management 
has  given  to  each  teacher  as  far  as  possible  full  freedom  in  his  work, 
so  he  has  been  able  to  do  the  work  in  his  way.  My  teaching  must  be 
done  in  my  way. 

Health  is  more  important  than  learning.  We  have  fully  realized 
that  palatable,  nourishing  food  served  in  an  attractive  way  is  necessary 
if  we  wish  to  get  the  best  mental  effort  from  the  students.  We  have, 
therefore,  made  an  especial  effort  to  see  that  our  students  have  food  that 
satisfies  and  nourishes.  The  same  idea  has  been  carried  into  the  home 
life.     If  one  is  not  so  environed  that  his  mind  is  at  ease,  he  cannot 
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concentrate  his  mental  powers  upon  his  school  work.  Good  food  and 
proper  living  conditions  are  essential  for  the  best  mental  efforts. 

All  that  I  have  written  would  give  us  only  mechanical  efforts  if  love 
is  left  out  of  the  scheme.  The  one  thing  that  makes  for  success  in  this 
school  more  than  any  other  one  thing  is  the  spirit  of  the  school. 
That  indefinable,  indescribable  something  that  we  call  the  Atmosphere 
of  the  school.  This  is  the  very  essence  of  the  inner  life,  and  it  is  rooted 
in  love.  Love  for  the  cause,  love  for  the  children  of  North  Carolina, 
love  for  the  work  we  have  to  do,  and  faith  in  our  undertakings.  It  is 
that  love  born  of  the  higher  impulses  for  the  good  of  humanity.  It  is 
an  unselfish  love.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  man  reaching  out  and  yearning  to 
be  of  service  to  his  fellowman.  Its  greatest  significance  is  found  em- 
bodied in  our  motto  "To  Serve." 

This  is  only  a  part  of  the  hitherto  unrevealed  spirit  that  has  been 
buried  down  in  our  lives.  There  is  more,  much  more  in  the  well,  but  it 
has  always  seemed  good  to  me  never  to  pump  the  well  dry,  but  to  hold 
back  at  least  some  of  life's  waters  for  reserve.  We  have  many  great 
things  in  store  for  the  school  when  the  time  is  ripe  to  bring  them  to 
the  surface.  The  next  ten  years  should  show  greater  progress  than 
the  past  ten  have  revealed.  Our  people  are  almost  ready  for  us  to  go 
by  leaps  and  bounds  where  we  have  been  creeping.  We  are  ready  to 
spring  forth  just  as  soon  as  the  State  gives  the  signal.  Our  work  is 
the  most  vital  in  the  State  for  it  is  closer  to  the  hearts  and  the  every- 
day lives  of  our  people  than  any  other  type  of  educational  work,  be- 
cause we  work  for  North  Carolina  childhood. 


ARE  WE  MAKING  GOOD? 

C.  W.  Wllson 

A  Normal  School  has  not  made  good  in  its  work  unless  the  finished 
product  which  it  turns  out,  its  graduates,  are  succeeding  in  their  work 
as  school  teachers.  The  test  of  its  efficiency  is  not  in  the  numbers 
enrolled,  the  course  of  study,  the  amount  of  information  imparted,  nor 
the  general  physical  equipment,  but,  in  the  ability  of  its  graduates  to 
go  out  into  the  field  and  properly  interpret  the  life  of  the  people,  to 
evaluate  their  standards  and  ideals,  to  understand  their  problems,  and 
to  become  a  part  of  the  community  life  and  activities  in  sympathy, 
interest  and  love.  When  this  is  done  it  is  easy  and  a  joy  to  teach 
and  inspire  the  children  and  to  lead  the  people  of  the  community  to 
realize  any  standards  of  attainment  that  the  teacher  may  set. 


4  The  Tbaining  School  Quarterly 

For  ten  years  the  Training  School  has  been  at  work  at  the  job  of 
preparing  teachers,  and  has  turned  out  399  graduates.  What  are  these 
young  women  doing?  Are  they  measuring  up  to  the  standards  set  forth 
by  the  President  in  the  preceding  article,  and  summarized  above?  Is 
their  work  functioning  successfully  out  in  the  field  of  active  service? 
These  questions  and  the  answers  thereto  are  of  greater  concern  to  the 
officers  and  faculty  of  this  school  than  to  any  one  else,  and  they  are  kept 
constantly  in  mind  in  every  phase  of  the  work. 

Let  us  go  out  into  their  schools  and  the  communities  in  which  they 
work  for  the  answers  to  these  questions.  But,  as  we  go,  it  may  be 
well  to  keep  in  mind  this  reservation,  viz :  We  do  not  claim  that  every 
graduate  measures  up  to  the  most  rigid  standards  of  success  in  every 
respect  from  the  very  beginning  of  her  teaching  experience,  but  we 
do  believe  a  very  small  percentage  falls  short. 

A  large  majority  of  the  399  graduates  are  teaching  in  the  rural  and 
village  schools,  while  some  are  teaching  in  the  special-charter  graded 
schools.  Most  of  them  are  doing  primary  work,  and  the  balance  are 
at  work  in  the  intermediate  or  grammar  grades,  some  of  whom  serve 
as  principals  of  their  schools.  A  visit  to  their  schools  reveals  the  fact 
that  they  are  using  what  they  got  in  their  training.  That  is  reflected 
in  all  their  work,  but  they  are  intelligently  adapting  it  to  local  condi- 
tions with  decided  skill.  They  have  a  clear  grasp  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter, a  sympathetic  understanding  of  children,  and  self-confidence  in  the 
method  of  procedure.  They  feel  at  ease  and  are  at  home  in  the  regular 
work  of  the  class-room. 

But  more  gratifying  than  this  is  the  keen  initiative,  and  the  fine 
spirit  and  attitude  that  pervades  all  their  work  and  kindles  inspiration 
and  enthusiasm  in  both  pupils  and  patrons.  In  the  work  of  shaping 
character  and  directing  the  life  activities  of  childhood,  and  in  leading 
the  community  to  realize  a  happier,  more  satisfying,  and  more  pros- 
perous life,  this  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  sympathetic  interest  is  a  larger 
asset  than  the  possession  of  a  great  mass  of  facts. 

But  you  want  proof  ?  The  proof  lies  in  the  success  of  the  effort.  Has 
it  succeeded?  Go  with  me  to  a  one-teacher  school  in  the  back  corner 
of  an  eastern  county.  There  is  the  dilapidated  one-room  school  house, 
unpainted,  improperly  lighted,  few  window  panes  in  the  windows,  no 
window  shades,  no  pictures,  an  old  rusty  stove  with  its  rickety  pipe  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  no  desks  for  pupils  or  teacher,  the  crudest  and 
most  uncomfortable  sort  of  benches  all  defaced  by  the  jack-knife  of  the 
bigger  boys,  and  goods-box  seats  for  some.  No  school  spirit  could 
survive  in  such  quarters.     The  whole  place  is  utterly  neglected  by  the 
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community  and  despised  by  every  child.  You  see  the  picture  and,  in 
your  imagination,  you  hear  the  boys  swearing  on  the  school  grounds 
at  recess,  and  deep  down  in  your  hearts  you  have  more  respect  for  them 
because  they  do  swear  at  such  conditions. 

One  of  the  Training  School  graduates  took  charge  of  that  school 
the  first  year  after  she  graduated.  With  the  help  of  the  pupils,  she 
cleaned  up  the  place  and  opened  school.  In  three  weeks  she  had 
organized  a  Betterment  Society  and  raised  enough  money  to  purchase 
window  shades.  The  women  induced  the  School  Committee  to  put  in  the 
window  lights  and  some  benches  with  backs.  By  box  parties  she 
raised  money  to  purchase  a  few  pictures  and  maps.  She  then  proposed 
to  paint  the  school  house  with  her  own  hands,  if  the  Committee  and 
Betterment  Society  would  furnish  the  paint.  They  furnished  it  and 
before  Christmas  the  children  were  attending  school  in  a  painted  school 
house  with  better  furniture,  a  clean  floor,  and  a  nicely  kept  yard. 

It  did  not  stop  here:  the  community  caught  the  spirit,  homes  were 
painted,  premises  cleaned  up,  and  they  had  a  higher  self-respect  and 
a  larger  love  for  their  neighbors. 

Another  graduate  had  accepted  the  intermediate  work  in  a  three- 
teacher  school.  She,  alone,  arrived  a  week  before  the  date  of  opening, 
but  nothing  daunted,  began  to  make  a  survey  of  the  school  district. 
Before  the  opening  day  she  knew  all  the  patrons  and  pupils  of  the 
school,  had  invited  the  children  and  patrons  to  help  clean  up  the  school 
building  and  grounds  one  day,  and  she  managed  to  convert  the  day 
of  school  cleaning  into  a  day  of  gladness  for  all,  a  real  community  pic- 
nic, which  was  more  than  a  picnic,  because  there  was  something  useful 
and  of  personal  interest  planned  for  each  one  to  do.  She  had  captured 
the  community  and  won  success  before  the  other  teachers  arrived.  But 
she  had  done  more  than  that.  Out  of  this  beginning  the  community 
learned  how  to  be  happy  together  and  converted  many  of  the  dreary 
days  of  the  winter  that  followed  into  days  of  wholesome  fun. 

Two  of  our  graduates  working  together  in  a  two-teacher  school  di- 
rected the  school  children  in  a  study  of  the  products  and  resources  of  the 
school  community.  They  collected  fifty  odd  varieties  of  useful  and 
edible  plants  growing  in  the  community,  and  tabulated  the  natural 
resources.  The  children  made,  out  of  the  school  hours,  many  articles 
of  wearing  apparel  and  a  number  of  useful  things  for  the  home  and 
farm.  The  patrons  of  the  school  were  astounded  to  find  that  they  ac- 
tually possessed  such  a  variety  of  resources  and,  seeing  this,  they  began 
with  new  courage  and  hope  to  develop  their  wealth. 

I  have  seen  the  dull  routine  life  of  a  number  of  rural  communities 
completely  made  over  and  anew  by  the  work  of  others  who  have  been 
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trained  here.  Through  organized  effort  they  have  provided  games 
for  the  children,  and  fun  and  entertainment  for  the  grown-ups,  con- 
verting monotony  into  pleasure  and  rejuvenating  both  old  and  young 
with  new  hopes  and  wholesome  ambition. 

As  teachers  and  social  workers  in  mill  communities,  some  have 
achieved  such  success  as  lead  to  their  employment  for  twelve  months 
in  the  year  at  flattering  salaries. 

What  these  few  have  done,  has  been  duplicated  by  scores  of  others, 
each  in  her  own  way  in  slightly  different  environment.  And  besides 
this  sort  of  thing  mentioned  above,  school  districts  have  been  consoli- 
dated, Sunday  school  and  church  work  have  been  inspired  with  new 
life,  homes  have  been  blessed,  community  and  individual  standards  have 
been  elevated,  life  itself  has  taken  on  a  more  buoyant  faith  in  God 
and  humanity,  and  childhood  has  fallen  heir  to  all  these  blessings 
through  the  work  and  inspiration  of  the  Training  School  graduates. 

What  the  Superintendents  say  of  their  work  cannot  be  told  here 
but  hear  just  one  or  two  expressions:  One  Superintendent  says  "the 
very  best  teaching  I  ever  saw  done  was  by  a  Training  School  girl,  and 
it  was  in  her  first  year's  work.  She  was  utilizing  the  principles  of 
Psychology  with  the  skill  of  a  veteran."  Another  says  :  "We  want  twenty 
of  your  next  graduating  class.  Those  we  have  from  your  school  have 
put  such  a  fine  spirit  into  the  work  that  they  have  spoiled  us."  Another 
Superintendent  said  to  the  teachers  of  his  county  in  general  session : 
"I  want  to  commend  to  every  one  of  you  the  work  of  Misses  so  and  so. 
Visit  their  schools  and  observe  their  work.  I  wish  I  had  in  every  school 
in  this  county  just  the  same  sort  of  spirit  that  I  find  in  those  schools 
in  which  the  Training  School  graduates  are  teaching." 

Unsolicited  expressions  like  these  are  coming  every  week  from  those 
who  are  in  position  to  know  what  our  girls  are  doing  and  the  Training 
School  is  justly  proud  of  her  finished  product. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  they  are  doing  good  work  in  the  class-room, 
but  it  is  a  far  greater  joy  to  know  that  they  carry  to  their  work  a 
fine  optimistic  professional  spirit  and  get  hold  of  the  community 
problems  and  interests  in  such  a  way  as  to  stamp  their  own  optimism 
and  hope  and  aspiration  upon  children  and  patrons  alike  and  lead  all 
to  a  fuller  and  happier  and  more  helpful  life. 


WlLiLIAM    H.    RAG8DAXE 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

Sallie  Joyner  Davis 

Some  fifteen  years  ago,  in  a  group  meeting  of  the  Northeast  Division 
of  the  County  Superintendents,  a  discussion  of  the  lack  of  trained  teach- 
ers turned  to  the  need  of  another  normal  school  in  the  State.  There 
was  already  one,  but  the  demands  for  teachers  were  greater  than  any 
one  institution  could  meet.  There  was  a  feeling  that  there  should  be  a 
teacher-training  school  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  How  much 
discussion  there  was  is  not  known,  but  the  idea  was  dropped  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  lodged  in  the  fertile  brain  of  Mr.  Ragsdale,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Pitt  County.  It  may  have  been  that  he  gave  expression  to 
the  idea;  certain  it  is,  that  he  came  away  from  the  meeting  with  it. 
Friends  of  Mr.  Ragsdale  remember  that  when  he  took  up  with  an  idea 
it  became  an  obsession  and  he  talked  it  early  and  late — making  oppor- 
tunities, never  waiting  for  them.  In  the  evolution  of  the  idea  of  a 
normal  school,  he  did  much  to  popularize  it. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  before  the  educational  leaders  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  were  all  agreed  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  somewhere  in  the  east.  A  bill  for  the  same  was 
presented  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1905.  Its  failure  gained  a  great 
deal  of  free  advertisement  for  the  movement  and  when  the  succeeding 
Legislature  met,  forces  from  another  quarter  were  ready  to  carry  on  the 
fight.  In  the  early  part  of  the  session  Mr.  Ragsdale  and  Governor 
Jarvis  wrote  a  bill  which  was  introduced  by  a  fellow-townsman,  Sena- 
tor Fleming,  under  whose  wise  leadership  it  was  passed  and  ratified, 
March  8,  1907.  The  act  creating  the  school  appropriated  $15,000  for 
the  equipment  of  the  buildings  and  authorized  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  locate  it  in  some  eastern  town. 

The  three  sponsors  of  the  bill  were  truly  representatives  of  their  town 
and  county  for,  while  it  was  under  discussion,  Greenville  and  Pitt 
County  sent  its  citizens  in  large  numbers  to  Raleigh  to  press  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  It  was  the  same  enthusiasm  and  cooperation  of  town 
and  county  that  secured  the  location  of  the  school.  On  May  7th  the 
people  of  Greenville,  with  only  one  dissenting  vote,  pledged  $50,000  of 
bonds.  Greenville  was  small,  its  people  were  closely  allied  in  interests, 
and  it  was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  crystalize  sentiment  in  favor  of 
school  bonds.  With  the  county  it  was  another  matter;  as  it  is  a  large 
one,  its  population  was  widely  scattered  and  communication  was  slow. 
It  was  a  problem  of  how  to  get  the  question  of  bonds  before  the  people. 
When  the  workers  turned  to  Governor  Jarvis  he  was  ready  with  a  plan 
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that  has  been  eminently  successful  whenever  any  sort  of  drive  in  the 
county  was  needed.  "If  you  will  guarantee  to  follow  my  directions/' 
said  he,  "I  will  guarantee  to  secure  the  school  for  you." 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  county  the  schoolhouse  became 
the  real  educational  center  of  every  community,  the  leaders  of  the  county 
became  the  propagandists  of  a  great  cause,  and  in  three  weeks  the  most 
intensive  educational  campaign  in  the  county  was  put  across.  The 
bonds  were  carried,  and  on  the  14th  of  May,  1907,  the  people  of 
Pitt  by  a  very  large  majority  voted  to  issue  and  sell  $50,000  of 
bonds.  Later,  jointly  with  the  town  of  Greenville,  they  presented 
to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  a  gift  of  $100,000  to  be  used  in  the 
purchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  buildings  of  a  normal  school,  if 
it  should  be  located  in  Greenville.  This  free  gift,  offered  by  a  people 
with  no  hope  of  material  returns,  was  an  expression  of  its  faith  that  a 
teacher,  rightly  trained,  truly  becomes  a  benefactor  of  mankind. 


THE  MATERIAL  GROWTH  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

Makia  D.  Graham 

To  one  who  has  been  intimately  connected  with  the  Training  School 
since  its  beginning,  its  growth,  materially  and  otherwise,  has  been  more 
noticeable,  perhaps,  than  to  one  less  interested.  Innumerable  little  com- 
forts have  been  added  here  and  there  which  might  seem  trifles  to  out- 
siders, but  they  are  of  great  importance  to  those  who  live  in  the  school. 
For  instance,  there  was  great  rejoicing  the  first  year  of  the  school  when 
the  board  walks  were  laid  and  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  pull  up  the 
hill  on  Fifth  Street  through  sand  nearly  shoe  deep.  Later  there  was 
greater  joy  when  the  last  of  the  board  walks  was  replaced  with  con- 
crete. At  present  prices,  the  value  of  the  shoe  leather  saved  by  the  con- 
crete walks  during  the  last  five  years  would  equal  the  cost  of  the  walks. 
While  our  library  facilities  are  still  meager  and  our  postomce  is  net  yet 
ideal,  both  are  great  improvements  over  what  we  had  in  the  early  days 
of  the  school. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  funds,  the  school  has  not  been  able  to  grow  in 
the  number  of  buildings  as  it  should  have  grown ;  and  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  has  been  forced  to  remain  almost 
at  a  standstill  for  some  time.  And  yet  the  growth  of  the  school  has  been 
more  rapid  than  was  expected  by  many,  and  it  has  also  been  greater 
than  a  number  of  people  in  the  State  yet  realize.  This  growth  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  through  Governor  Jarvis's  foresight  the  town  of  Green- 
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ville  and  the  county  of  Pitt  placed  such  confidence  in  the  school  at  the 
start  that  the  State  could  not  for  long  withhold  its  full  appreciation  and 
hearty  support. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1907  ratified  an  act  establishing  the  East 
Carolina  Teachers  Training  School  and  appropriated  the  enormous  sum 
of  $15,000  towards  said  school.  Nevertheless,  spurred  on  by  Governor 
Jarvis  and  his  strong  body  of  coworkers,  the  citizens  of  Greenville  and 
Pitt  County,  by  their  unprecedented  liberality  in  the  gift  of  $100,000 
for  the  construction  of  buildings,  made  the  school  a  reality.  Forty- 
seven  and  one-half  acres  of  land  were  purchased;  July  2,  1908,  ground 
was  broken;  and  on  October  5,  1909,  the  school  opened  its  doors  to  stu- 
dents. At  that  time  six  buildings  had  been  completed :  a  girls'  dormi- 
tory, a  boys'  dormitory,  including  an  apartment  for  the  president  of  the 
school  and  his  family,  an  administration  building,  kitchen  and  dining- 
room,  laundry  and  power  plant,  and  infirmary. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1909,  by  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for 
building  and  equipment,  made  possible  the  construction  of  the  last  two 
buildings  and  the  equipment  of  all  the  buildings.  This  same  assembly 
also  appropriated  $13,000  for  maintenance  for  1909  and  $25,000  for 
maintenance  for  1910. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1911  made  no  appropriation  for  any  build- 
ing to  be  done  during  the  next  two  years,  but  it  did  increase  the  main- 
tenance fund  to  $45,000  per  year. 

In  1913  the  maintenance  fund  received  no  increase  but  an  appropria- 
tion of  $40,000  was  made  for  building  and  equipment,  and  $6,000  in 
addition  was  paid  to  offset  a  debt  contracted  for  various  necessary  items. 
The  above  $40,000  was  expended  in  adding  and  furnishing  a  wing  to 
the  east  dormitory  and  in  building  and  equipping  a  wing  to  the  admin- 
istration building,  in  enlarging  the  laundry  and  power  plant,  and  in 
purchasing  a  lot  and  building  a  home  for  the  president  of  the  school. 
Forty  thousand  dollars  then  went  further  than  $100,000  can  go  today. 
That  same  year  a  four-room  model  school  was  erected  on  the  grounds 
but  the  cost  was  defrayed  by  the  town  of  Greenville.  In  five  years  time 
the  school  had  proved  that  it  was  meeting  a  real  need,  and  the  State 
had  learned  to  look  upon  it  as  a  good  investment  for  its  money. 

In  1915  the  maintenance  fund  was  increased  to  $50,000  per  year,  and 
$18,000  was  appropriated  to  meet  an  indebtedness  incurred  the  year 
before  in  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  wings  to  buildings  mentioned 
above. 

On  April  1,  1915,  the  roof  of  the  dining-room  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
A  loss  of  only  one  week  from  school  work  was  sustained.  The  summer 
following  a  modern  kitchen  was  erected  and  the  dining-room  was  en- 
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larged  and  fixed  over.  As  a  result,  the  present  school  dining-room 
excels  all  other  school  dining  halls  in  the  State  in  beauty  and  con- 
venience. The  improvements  cost  only  $2,500  more  than  the  amount 
received  as  insurance. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1917  appropriated  $60,000  a  year  for  main- 
tenance and  $200,000  for  buildings  and  equipment,  the  latter  to  be  paid 
within  six  years.  Part  of  this  appropriation  has  already  been  utilized 
in  purchasing  the  model  school  from  the  town,  in  adding  an  upper  story 
to  it,  and  in  equipping  well  the  school  throughout.  A  new  circulating 
hot-water  system  has  also  been  installed  in  the  school  proper,  by  which 
hundreds  of  gallons  of  water  may  be  saved  in  a  year's  time.  In  the 
near  future  the  east  dormitory  is  to  be  completed,  making  room  for  60 
more  girls.  A  second  wing  is  to  be  added  to  the  administration  build- 
ing, and  the  assembly  hall  is  to  be  enlarged  and  made  more  attractive. 
When  this  building  program  is  completed  the  six  original  buildings  will 
be  in  the  form  planned  ten  years  ago. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1919  appropriated  $65,000  for  the  annual 
maintenance  of  the  school  and  made  the  $200,000  appropriated  for 
buildings  in  1917  immediately  available. 

The  fact  that  the  school  has  grown  in  state  favor  is  indicated  by  in- 
creased appropriations  as  cited  above.  These  increased  appropriations 
in  turn  have  enabled  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  school  to  enlarge  and 
better  equip  the  institution.  Furthermore,  this  external  growth  of  the 
school  has  been  accompanied  by  development  along  other  lines.  From  a 
force  of  teachers  and  officers  which  together  numbered  fifteen,  the  scliool 
has  grown  until  it  now  has  a  force  of  thirty-six — twenty-eight  teachers 
and  eight  officers.  Every  department  has  expanded  in  the  number  of 
teachers  and  number  of  courses  offered. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  regular  school  year  has  in- 
creased from  174  to  325.  The  total  number  enrolled  since  the  school 
began  in  1909  is  6,061 ;  the  number  turned  away  is  over  2,000.  This 
fall  alone  fully  250  were  refused  admission  because  of  lack  of  room. 
Our  field  of  patronage  has  spread  from  a  section  of  Eastern  Carolina 
until  it  includes  nearly  the  whole  State.  We  now  have  in  school  girls 
from  52  counties. 

Now,  at  the  end  of  ten  years  of  faithful  service,  we  believe  that  the 
State  has  confidence  in  our  performing  well  the  task  we  have  assumed. 
But  does  it  realize  that  the  sum  total  of  all  the  teachers  turned  out  an- 
nually by  this  school  and  by  the  various  colleges  in  the  State  falls  very 
far  short  of  meeting  the  demand  for  two  thousand  or  more  new  teachers 
each  year?  Tf  teaching  school  in  North  Carolina  is  ever  to  become  a 
profession,  only  trained  teachers  should  be  allowed  to  teach  in  the  hum- 
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blest  school.  To  supply  the  number  of  trained  teachers  needed,  the  State 
should  support  from  four  to  six  normal  schools  similar  to  East  Carolina 
Teachers  Training  School,  each  of  which  should  graduate  two  hundred 
or  more  teachers  each  year.  If  the  State  does  realize  this  great  imme- 
diate need  in  education,  the  growth  of  the  Training  School  will  be  much 
more  rapid  during  its  second  decade  than  it  has  been  during  the  first. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  GROWTH 

H.  E.  Austin 

In  October,  1909,  the  Training  School  was  a  stranger  among  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  State  and  in  the  community  it  was  to  serve. 
When  it  opened  its  doors  for  the  reception  of  its  first  pupils  its  place  in 
the  educational  work  of  the  State,  the  real  nature  of  the  work  it  was  to 
do,  was  but  dimly  understood.  In  the  minds  of  most  people  it  was 
simply  to  be  a  school.  What  that  school  was  to  be,  how  it  was  to  func- 
tion in  the  lives  of  the  people,  what  it  was  to  mean  to  the  child-life  of 
the  State,  had  not  even  been  dreamed  of  except  by  a  few  gifted  with  the 
vision  of  seers,  and  even  they  as  "through  a  glass  darkly." 

The  decade  just  passed  is  a  story  of  professional  achievement,  the 
story  of  how  a  school  unknown  has  won  a  place  in  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  the  school  officials  of  the  State,  and  the  nation ;  how  it  has  estab- 
lished itself  as  an  essential  factor  in  the  education  of  the  children  of 
North  Carolina. 

To  be  a  real  force,  meeting  the  vital  needs  of  the  community,  a  school 
must  thoroughly  understand  the  life  of  that  community,  and  be  ever 
ready  and  capable  of  responding  to  its  needs. 

To  be  responsive,  it  must  ever  be  ready  for  and  capable  of  adjusting 
itself  to  the  demands  of  the  life  about  it. 

To  keep  our  ear  close  to  the  ground,  our  feet  ever  in  touch  with  good 
mother  earth,  has  ever  been  the  purpose  of  the  Training  School. 

Our  material  and  professional  growth  is  but  the  natural  consequence 
of  this  attitude.    It  is  an  index  that  our  school  is  organic. 

To  one  associated  with  the  school  from  its  opening,  the  review  of  the 
ten  years  passed  over  is  most  interesting.  The  heights  gained,  the  ob- 
structions passed,  the  difficulties  overcome,  the  thread  that  joins  all  are 
revealed  and  seen  in  their  true  relations.  One  of  the  real  significant 
things,  one  that,  next  to  the  wise  leadership  of  our  clear-headed,  far- 
sighted,  and  devoted  president,  has  played  a  most  essential  part  in  the 
professional  development  of  the  school  and  its  steady  progress,  is  the 
fact  that  twelve  of  the  eighteen  teachers  and  officers  who  were  with  us 
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the  first  year  of  the  school,  and  ten  here  at  the  opening  of  the  school, 
are  connected  with  the  school  today. 

Every  department,  with  the  exception  of  Piano,  has  in  it  the  teacher 
who  was  with  it  at  the  beginning,  a  teacher  who  has  consistently  and 
earnestly  been  bending  every  energy  in  sympathetic  cooperation  with 
the  others,  to  make  the  ideals  of  the  school  realities  in  the  lives  of  the 
people.  Thus,  uninterruptedly,  the  work  has  gone  on,  gaining  momen- 
tum as  the  years  have  knit  the  spirits  of  these  workers  together  in  a 
closer  bond  of  sympathy  and  of  understanding. 

As  a  consequence  there  has  been  developed  at  the  Training  School  a 

spirit  peculiar  to  it — inspiring  to  those  who  come  in  contact  with  it, 

carried  wherever  a  pupil  or  Training  School  teacher  goes,  recognized  by 

school  officials  throughout  our  State,  felt  by  the  communities  where  our 

graduates  work,  an  ideal  that  cannot  be  described,  but  which  we  can  only 

feel,  a  hint  of  which  might  be  seen  in  Tennyson's  last  stanza  of  "Merlin 

and  the  Gleam" : 

"O,  Young  Mariner, 
Down  to  the  haven, 
Call  your  companions, 
Launch  your  vessel, 
And  crowd  your  canvas, 
And  ere  it  vanishes 
Over  the  margin, 
After  it;  follow  it; 
Follow  the  Gleam." 

It  is  this  spirit  and  the  thing  that  it  signifies  that  to  my  mind  has 
been  the  most  remarkable  development  of  our  first  ten  years. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Training  School  is  coming  to  mean  something 
vital  and  the  people  of  North  Carolina  are  coming  to  have  a  truer  con- 
cept, not  only  of  our  school,  but  of  teaching  and  teachers  and  life. 

This  is  indicated  in  a  measure  by  the  type  of  work  requested  of  our 
faculty. 

In  the  early  years  our  community  work  was  to  "break  up"  schools  and 
officiate  as  commencement  orators.  Now  they  are  asking  us  to  come  into 
their  communities  and  advise  their  teachers  and  assist  them  to  solve 
their  community  problems.  ISTow  we  are  asked  to  instruct  classes  in  the 
required  Reading  Circle  work  and  to  act  as  "consulting  engineers." 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  communities  into  which  our  graduates  go, 
and  enable  our  pupils  to  take  their  rightful  place  and  hold  it  in  these 
communities,  has  required  expansion  and  adjustments  in  departments 
and  the  addition  of  new  departments. 
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Our  Pedagogy  Department  is  an  illustration.  The  first  year  its  needs 
were  met  by  one  teacher  giving  part  time  to  this  particular  work,  making 
known  the  fundamental  principles  of  good  teaching. 

Today  that  department  requires  as  many  teachers  as  we  had  during 
the  first  year  in  the  Training  School.  It  includes  two  Practice  Schools ; 
one  of  seven  grades,  affiliated  with  the  Greenville  Public  School  system ; 
the  other  a  three-room  Eural  School,  affiliated  with  the  Pitt  County 
Public  Schools.  This  gives  the  Training  School  not  only  a  complete  but 
a  unique  system  of  schools  where  our  pupils  may  not  only  be  instructed 
in  the  theory,  but  also  receive  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching  in  real 
schools  which  are  component  parts  of  real  public  school  systems. 

A  further  study  of  our  history  reveals  no  less  important,  but  not  so 
striking,  illustration  of  the  growth  and  development  and  the  purpose  of 
the  school  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  the  communities,  and  that  is,  the 
changing  of  courses. 

The  one-year  courses,  created  to  fill  a  certain  demand  on  the  part  of 
school  officers  and  prospective  teachers,  are  no  longer  given  except  dur- 
ing the  summer  term,  for  the  need  has  ceased  to  exist  because  of  changes 
made  in  the  requirements  for  the  certification  of  teachers. 

New  departments  have  been  added  or  expanded.  The  Home  Eco- 
nomics work  now  calls  for  the  whole  time  of  a  teacher.  In  the  early 
days  this  teacher  had  the  responsibility  of  the  management  of  the  school 
dining-room  in  addition  to  her  class  work.  Now  the  dining-room  man- 
agement requires  full  time  also. 

Recognizing  the  value  and  place  of  community  singing  in  the  social 
life  of  a  community  and  the  need  of  singing  as  a  community  asset, 
Public  School  Music  with  folk-songs  and  games  was  added,  and  is  now 
making  its  influence  felt  in  an  ever-widening  circle.  This  was  done 
during  the  first  summer  term. 

The  school  early  recognized  the  piano  as  a  social  factor  and  the  ability 
to  play  it  an  opportunity  to  bring  pleasure  to  the  home  circle  and  for 
service  in  religious  work  and  in  other  community  gatherings. 

The  science  work  in  the  school  has  changed  its  emphasis  in  several  of 
the  courses  as  the  needs  of  the  homes  and  communities  have  come  to  be 
better  appreciated  and  conditions  realized. 

Chemistry  and  Physics,  that  formerly  occupied  a  place  in  our  pro- 
gram, have  given  way  to  increased  attention  to  health  needs  and  the 
problems  most  directly  concerned  with  the  fundamental  demands  of  the 
home  in  living  and  making  a  living. 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  President  he  appointed  Mr.  Taft  the  first 
Governor  General  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  just  as  Mr.  Taft  was 
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sailing  from  San  Francisco  he  received  a  letter  from  President  Roose- 
velt in  which  was  the  following  sentence : 

"The  one  thing  supremely  worth  having  is  the  opportunity,  coupled 
with  the  capacity,  to  do  a  thing  worthily  and  well,  the  doing  of  which 
in  its  vital  importance  touches  all  human  kind." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  may  well  apply  to  the  Training  School  at 
this  time,  and  in  my  opinion  fits  our  work  in  North  Carolina.  The 
growing  consciousness  that  we  have  the  opportunity  and  the  belief  that 
we  have  the  "ability  to  do  a  thing  worthily  and  well,  the  doing  of  which 
in  its  vital  importance  will  touch  all  human  kind,"  is  the  great  gift  that 
the  ten  years  has  brought  to  the  faculty  of  our  school  to  assist  them  in 
their  work  of  teacher  training. 


THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  AS  IT  WAS  AND  IS 

Kate  W.  Lewis 

Before  the  memory  of  what  was  here  before  the  school  was  placed 
here  grows  dim,  it  is  well  to  reflect  on  the  past  and  the  changes  that  have 
come  to  this  end  of  town  since  the  Training  School  was  located  here  so 
that  future  generations  may  realize  the  changes.  Even  now  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  those  who  live  near  the  spot  to  recall  what  it  was.  Fifth  Street 
stopped  two  blocks  east  of  Evans  Street,  at  Reid  Street.  From  Reid 
Street  east  was  a  large  field  and  narrow  woods  with  dense  underbrush. 
Many  of  our  friends  delight  to  tell  us  about  the  splendid  'possum  hunts 
they  had  on  these  grounds.  About  where  our  Model  School  is  now 
located  was  the  town's  slaughter  pen,  and  this  part  of  the  ravine 
was  known  as  "Buzzard's  Roost."  The  undergrowth  was  so  thick 
that  persons  hunting  twelve  feet  apart  were  completely  hidden  from 
each  other. 

In  front  of  the  school,  near  Fourth  Street,  there  were  only  two  or 
three  houses  and  a  tall,  shaky  footbridge  extended  across  the  ravine, 
and  a  rough  steep  path  led  to  these  houses.  One  of  these  houses  was 
formerly  the  home  of  Mr.  Yellowley,  who  at  one  time  owned  all  this 
property.  This  house  was  supposed  to  be  haunted,  and  for  this  or  other 
reasons  it  was  not  occupied  for  several  years.  There  was  a  fence  around 
it,  and  tall  weeds  and  underbrush  grew  up  and  gave  it  a  most  deserted, 
haunted  look.    It  has  since  been  remodeled. 

Forty-seven  and  one-half  acres  of  this  property,  on  the  south  side  of 
what  is  now  Fifth  Street,  was  bought  at  $200  an  acre  for  the  location  of 
the  Training  School. 
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I  mentioned  before  that  Fifth  Street  stopped  two  blocks  east  of  Evans 
Street,  so  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  continue  the  road  from  Five 
Points  out  to  the  end  of  the  school  grounds,  and  this  remained  the 
terminus  of  the  road  for  many  years.  Those  of  us  who  knew  Green- 
ville while  the  buildings  were  being  erected  remember  this  as  a  very 
sandy  road.  The  walking-loving  public  strolled  to  the  new  school  every 
Sunday  afternoon  and  considered  it  quite  a  long  walk,  whereas  we  now 
feel  that  we  are  very  near  the  business  part  of  town.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  five  minutes  walk  to  the  main  business  street.  After  one  of 
these  walks  a  friend  of  mine  came  in  and  announced  to  a  group  of  young 
people  that  she  had  discovered  the  loveliest  little  path  through  the  woods 
and  would  show  it  to  the  ones  who  loved  the  woods  best.  This  was  the 
same  path  that  we  now  use,  extending  from  the  culvert  through  the 
woods  to  West  Dormitory.  At  that  time  it  could  scarcely  be  seen,  and 
after  crossing  the  "branch"  we  had  to  make  our  way  through  thick 
underbrush. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  buildings  were  fields  of  cotton  and  corn, 
and  those  remained  there  for  about  four  years  after  the  school  opened. 
A  number  of  houses  have  sprung  up  in  these  fields,  and  among  the  first 
of  these  was  the  home  of  our  president,  and  the  home  of  a  member  of 
our  faculty. 

Back  of  the  school  was  "Sam  White's  field."  Mr.  White  bought  this 
property  for  a  small  sum,  held  it  a  number  of  years,  and  now  a  small 
lot  will  bring  between  fifteen  hundred  and  two  thousand  dollars.  Mr. 
White  was  anxious  to  make  this  a  most  desirable  residence  section.  He 
offered  a  lot  to  each  church  that  would  build  a  home  for  its  minister. 
He  was  interested  in  the  class  of  people  who  bought  homes  here  and  the 
type  of  houses  they  put  up.  Two  members  of  our  faculty  were  among 
the  first  to  build,  about  six  years  ago,  and  their  houses  set  a  high  stand- 
ard. Eighth  and  Ninth  streets  built  up  rapidly.  Two  other  members 
of  the  faculty  built  later. 

When  the  school  was  built  the  town  was  growing  west,  but  for  a  time 
the  school  turned  this  growth  east.  One  of  the  first  improvements  that 
came  directly  because  of  the  school  was  the  Five  Points  Drug  Store. 
The  building  is  the  same,  but  the  appearance  was  greatly  improved. 
Just  before  the  school  opened,  Dr.  Moye,  one  of  Greenville's  progressive 
citizens,  saw  the  possibilities  in  this  location  for  a  good  drug  store.  He 
understood  school  girls  and  wanted  to  make  this  an  attractive  place  for 
them,  so  he  leased  the  building,  remodelled  it  and  changed  the  entrance 
from  Evans  Street  to  a  corner  entrance.     He  then  put  in  attractive 
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modern  apparatus  and  bright  lights.  I  well  remember  with  what  pride 
he  showed  it  to  a  crowd  of  us  who  had  been  out  of  town  while  it  was 
being  remodeled. 

Many  changes  from  Five  Points  to  the  school  are  now  apparent.  We 
all  rejoiced  to  see  the  wooden  building  opposite  the  market  torn  down ; 
the  vacant  lot  is  a  relief.  This  building  was  the  old  "Rainbow  Stables," 
a  low  type  of  negro  dance  hall  and  restaurant  and  a  good  fire-trap.  From 
this  corner  east  there  was  only  one  building  on  Fifth  Street,  the  old 
Academy,  that  had  been  moved  from  the  Evans  Street  school  grounds. 

A  convict  camp  was  stationed  on  the  present  High  School  grounds  at 
the  time  the  Training  School  opened,  but,  of  course,  that  did  not  linger 
long. 

I  have  been  thinking  mostly  of  this  part  of  Greenville  in  the  past  and 
how  far  out  the  town  people  considered  the  school,  for  there  were  no 
other  attractions  to  this  end  of  town.  Since  the  town  has  built  up  in 
front  of  and  back  of  the  school,  it  no  longer  seems  a  thing  apart.  Splen- 
did asphalt  pavements  have  taken  the  place  of  the  sandy  roads. 

As  we  approach  the  school  grounds  from  Fifth  Street  we  take  pride 
in  showing  our  friends  the  new  High  School  building  on  the  left,  and 
beyond  this  the  beautiful  homes  on  the  opposite  hill.  A  small  part  of 
the  property  across  from  the  school  will  now  bring  as  much  as  was  paid 
for  the  forty-seven  and  one-half  acres  in  our  grounds.  For  instance, 
one  corner  lot  in  front  of  the  school,  75  x  150  feet,  recently  brought 
$3,000.  The  lot  adjoining  the  president's  lot  is  held  for  $5,000.  Re- 
cently the  vacant  lots  opposite  the  Model  School  were  sold,  bringing 
much  more  than  the  owners  ever  hoped  to  realize  on  them.  East  of  the 
school  has  not  been  opened  up  and  in  this  direction  we  can  walk  out  of 
our  grounds  into  the  real  country.  There  we  find  the  most  beautiful 
walks  and  attractive  spots  to  sit  on  the  hillside  and  listen  to  the  little 
stream  below.  Thus  we  still  have  the  advantage  of  the  country  on  one 
side,  but  at  the  same  time  of  having  the  town  on  three  sides. 


WHY  I  RETURNED 

Birdie  McKinney 

The  writer  of  this,  unlike  other  members  of  the  first  faculty,  does  not 
have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  school  during  the  entire  period  of  ten 
years.  Instead,  her  opinions  have  been  formed  from  knowledge  gained 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the  school,  three  summer  sessions,  and  the 
present  fall  term — the  actual  time  she  has  spent  as  a  teacher  in  the 
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school.  While  absent  working  elsewhere,  feelings  and  impressions 
gained  during  those  first  two  years,  when  the  school  was  going  through 
its  formative  stages,  lingered.  It  seems  as  if  the  perspective  gained 
from  getting  out  of  the  school  after  once  being  in  it  has  given  me  the 
power  to  see  it  more  clearly  than  if  I  had  stayed  here  all  the  time.  I 
can  measure  the  growth,  can  judge  the  change,  can  feel  more  sensitively 
the  spirit,  perhaps,  even  though  I  do  not  know  so  intimately  just  how 
these  have  grown.  I  find  that  I  am  conscious  of  the  spirit  that  perme- 
ates the  school  more  than  anything  else,  and  everything  seems  to  me  to 
grow  out  of  or  come  back  to  that.  Then  and  now  I  find  it  the  same  in 
kind,  but  growing  richer  and  fuller  as  time  passes. 

The  fact  that  the  school  was  established  for  one  purpose,  which  grew 
out  of  one  specific  need,  gave  it  a  distinct  individuality  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  all  who  had  any  connection  with  it  realized  this  fully. 
All  know  well  the  story  of  the  founding.  About  twelve  years  ago  there 
were  in  eastern  North  Carolina  some  foresighted  men  who  realized  the 
great  need  of  better  teachers  in  the  rural  schools.  Out  of  their  realiza- 
tion of  this  need  and  their  untiring  efforts  to  meet  it  came  this  institu- 
tion. Upon  the  first  faculty  devolved  the  duty  of  planning  courses  of 
study  and  creating  an  atmosphere  about  the  institution  which  would 
develop  the  young  women  who  came  here  into  the  right  sort  of  leaders 
for  the  little  children  back  in  their  communities. 

Probably  it  is  not  amiss  to  say  right  here  that  the  faculty,  keenly 
alive  to  their  responsibility  and  opportunity,  went  to  work  with  a  rare 
degree  of  cooperation  and  consecration.  Most  of  them  were  natives  of 
North  Carolina,  and  they  welcomed  their  new  task  in  the  hope  of  justi- 
fying the  faith  of  the  first  promoters  of  such  an  institution.  Just  as 
that  first  group  of  faculty  and  officers  were  bound  to  no  traditions  from 
the  outside,  so  they  were  determined  not  to  establish  here  any  precedent 
to  be  slavishly  followed.  One  example  of  their  determination  not  to 
follow  their  own  precedents  is  the  revision  of  the  course  of  study  every 
two  years.  This  is  evidence  of  an  open-minded  endeavor  to  throw  away 
nonessentials  and  to  meet  new  conditions.  Out  of  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment during  the  early  days  of  the  school  grew  its  motto,  "To  Serve," 
and  this  one  idea  dominated  the  whole  group  of  teachers.  As  new  mem- 
bers have  come  into  the  faculty  they,  too,  have  caught  the  spirit  of  help- 
fulness and  have  found  joy  in  a  wholesome  atmosphere  where  the  policy 
is  not  one  of  imposing  tasks  but  of  offering  opportunities.  Teachers 
and  officers  have  offered  their  best  in  such  a  sincere  faith  that  the  girls 
could  but  accept  the  service  and  become  imbused  with  the  same  spirit. 
All  this  goes  back  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  institution  was  founded. 
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Growing  out  of  this  spirit,  the  work  of  the  school,  through  the  young 
women  who  come  under  its  influence,  cannot  fail  to  prove  so  genuine 
and  fine  that  it  will  lead  to  the  highest  and  best  for  themselves  and  for 
the  State.  Thus  will  the  idealism  of  its  builders  be  translated  with 
increasing  power  into  reality. 


WHY  WE  ARE  LOYAL 

Pattie  Dowell,  '11 

A  careful  engineer  will  not  agree  to  run  a  new  engine  until  he  has 
tested  it.  The  prudent  farmer  will  not  invest  large  sums  of  money  in 
a  piece  of  machinery  that  he  knows  nothing  about.  Just  so,  the  status 
of  the  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School  is  measured  by  the 
quality  of  material  that  it  produces.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  character- 
ize the  attitude  of  the  students  who  have  graduated  from  this  school  in 
one  word,  perhaps  I  could  find  no  more  appropriate  term  than  that  of 
loyalty.  Every  girl  I  know  feels  a  personal  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  in- 
fluences wrought  upon  her  life. 

Our  Alma  Mater  is  not  deceptive  in  her  promises.  She  does  not 
attempt  to  train  teachers  to  occupy  the  very  highest  stations  in  life, 
necessarily,  but  she  does  train  them  to  be  good  women,  to  realize  that 
there  are  ideals  to  be  attained  which  make  character-building  of  para- 
mount importance.  Her  students  are  not  sent  out  into  the  world  as 
citizens  whose  education  is  finished,  but  as  citizens  whose  preparation 
for  life  is  just  beginning. 

Never  shall  I  forget  how  eagerly  we  awaited  the  formal  opening  of 
the  Teacher  Training  School  for  eastern  North  Carolina.  "We  could 
hardly  wait  for  the  day  to  come. 

The  old  jitney  that  carried  us  over  the  mountains  of  plastering,  bar- 
rels, and  other  debris  in  an  effort  to  get  us  across  the  campus  nearly 
turned  over  with  us  several  times. 

"We  did  not  begin  our  school  year  in  complete  comfort  as  an  older 
institution  might  have  done.  There  were  enough  beds  and  bath-tubs, 
but  there  were  no  rugs,  chairs,  tables,  or  other  household  luxuries.  "When 
meal-time  came  we  stood  around  tables  and  ate  with  our  fingers. 

A  few  classrooms  had  chairs  in  them.  Eight  here  I  want  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  we  were  completely  surprised  at  the  rapidity  and  dispatch 
with  which  these  necessities  were  supplied  to  us.  Typical  of  Training 
School  spirit,  nothing  was  long  withheld  from  us  that  involved  the  good 
of  our  school. 
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The  faculty  of  our  school  is  entirely  responsible  for  the  healthy  at- 
mosphere that  permeated  the  place.  They  encouraged  us,  and  enabled 
us  to  continue  our  progress  toward  a  correct  valuation  of  human  rela- 
tionships. 

After  two  years  of  abiding  faith  and  confidence,  the  first  graduating 
class,  upon  whom  had  fallen  the  honor  and  responsibility  of  laying  the 
foundation  upon  which  succeeding  generations  might  build,  was  sent 
out  into  the  world  with  ambition  and  determination  to  make  good,  and 
a  great  deal  depended  upon  their  doing  so. 

The  number  of  graduates  has  increased  steadily  and  rapidly  since  the 
class  of  '11  made  her  debut,  until  now  there  are  few  sections  in  North 
Carolina  not  represented  and  we  have  a  number  in  other  States  where 
the  Training  School  is  represented.  And  they  are  in  demand  now. 
Superintendents  and  representative  citizens  everywhere  are  alert  to  the 
fact  that  our  graduates  are  capable  of  competing  with  graduates  from 
any  other  North  Carolina  school  or  college,  and  although  they  do  not 
have  just  as  high  scholarship,  they  do  make  as  practical,  well-rounded 
teachers.  The  Training  School  has  never  boasted  of  her  scholastic  at- 
tainments, but  prefers,  rather,  efficiency  in  the  humanizing  effects  upon 
life,  to  instil  into  each  child  we  teach  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
through  our  interpretation  of  it  and  feeling  for  it. 

Training  School  graduates  are  loyal  to  their  mother  school  in  many 
ways.  Almost  without  an  exception  those  who  have  gone  out  from  the 
institution  are  loyal  to  the  Master  and  to  his  teachings.  The  church 
has  an  important  place  in  their  lives. 

They  are  giving  their  all,  strength  and  mind,  making  themselves  com- 
munity leaders  by  taking  an  active  part  in  world  reconstruction,  by  par- 
ticipation in  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Red  Cross  and  other  interests, 
and  by  arousing  communities  through  the  medium  of  school,  oftentimes 
to  interest  and  activity,  believing  that  nowhere  is  the  opportunity  for 
developing  potent  influences  so  great  as  in  the  heart  of  a  child. 

Furthermore,  they  are  loyal  in  business  life,  honest  and  considerate 
of  others.  Their  income  is  usually  converted  into  something  that  will 
build  up  the  country  or  city  that  gives  her  support.  Aside  from  being 
interested  in  every  good  enterprise  for  the  betterment  of  the  community, 
our  girls  are  true  to  their  home  life.  Their  firesides  are  the  "abiding 
place  of  the  affections,"  where  ease,  comfort  and  love  may  be  found. 
Note  the  personnel  of  an  audience  at  a  lecture  in  any  representative 
community,  and  you  will  possibly  find  some  teachers  in  the  crowd.  If 
volunteers  are  enlisted  for  specific  duties,  observe  the  teachers  who 
respond. 
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So  I  say  "The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating."  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  I  am  over-estimating  the  worth  or  value  of  the  average  Train- 
ing School  graduate.  Whatever  she  may  have  accomplished  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  ideals  maintained  and  upheld  by  our  faculty  and  trustees. 
Of  course,  all  of  us  have  not  made  phenomenal  successes,  some  of  us 
have  not  even  been  rewarded  for  "distinguished  and  meritorious  serv- 
ice." We  have  not  discovered  a  single  Martin  Luther,  Frances  Willard, 
or  Wilson,  not  yet,  but  in  combined  efforts  there  must  be  strength  and 
constantly  increasing  momentum  toward  the  things  that  abide,  and 
surely,  to  this  extent  at  least,  faith  in  our  E.  C.  T.  T.  S.  has  been 
justified. 


THE  SPIRIT  THAT  PERVADES  THE  DORMITORY 

Kate  R.  Beckwith 

The  Educational  Campaign  led  by  Mclver,  Aycock,  Alderman,  Clax- 
ton  and  Joyner,  was  beginning  to  show  results.  The  distance  between 
"educated  aristocracy"  and  "ignorant  masses,"  was  growing  steadily 
less.  The  leaven  of  leveling  by  lifting  was  at  work.  In  July,  1908, 
"ground  was  broken"  for  the  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School. 
October,  1909,  found  six  of  its  buildings  nearing  completion.  October 
4,  1919,  marked  the  end  of  its  first  decade.     What  of  it? 

From  rural  to  urban  existence;  from  mud-path  to  concrete  pavement 
via  board  walks;  from  being  "sandwiched"  between  an  "old  field"  in 
front  and  a  baseball  park  in  the  rear  to  being  "situated"  between  hand- 
some residential  sections  of  the  prosperous  city  of  Greenville;  from  a 
hammock  of  trees  interlocked  with  bramble,  bush,  and  vine — haunt 
of  snake  and  "crap  shooter" — to  the  Training  School  Park  boasting  its 
more  than  fifty  varieties  of  selected  trees  shading  its  evergreen  carpet 
of  mosses,  lichens,  grasses,  and  creeping,  berry-ladened  vines;  from 
the  barren  waste  of  the  West  Dormitory  Court  to  the  "Sunshine  Gar- 
den" where  always,  winter  or  summer,  blossoms  gladden  the  eye;  from 
a  corn  field  graded  to  its  sterile  subsoil  to  a  broad  expanse  of  grass- 
covered  campus;  from  the  Training  School  Diamond  where  its  "co-Ed" 
Nine  (Masculine  Gender,  please)  wrestled  with  the  Greenville  Nine 
for  Baseball  honors  to  a  vegetable  garden ;  from  the  wingless  East  Dor- 
mitory and  Administration  buildings  of  1909  to  these  structures  as 
they  now  appear;  from  corn  ridges  on  the  West  Campus  to  Tennis 
Courts;  from  the  "free-to-all"  Sunday  promenade,  when  old  and  young, 
male  and  female  "irrespective  of  color,  race,  or  previous  condition  of 
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servitude"  thronged  the  walks  and  buildings  of  this  new  and  untried  in- 
stitution, to  the  quiet  seclusion  of  "school  grounds  for  school  girls"; 
from  "Mail-call"  in  crowded  Dormitory  corridor  to  well-regulated  School 
Postoffice;  from  the  improvised  Infirmary,  i.e.  rooms  in  the  West 
nearest  the  Lady  Principal's,  to  the  "real  thing"  domiciled  in  its  own 
home  with  the  school  physician,  Dr.  Laughinghouse,  and  Miss  Beaman 
in  charge  even  that  first  summer;  from  no  parlor  at  all  to  one  with  a 
seating  capacity  of— well  twenty,  anyway;  from  the  customary  Satur- 
day evening  "social"  when  the  boys  and  girls  met  in  the  West  Dormi- 
tory Corridor  for  "Shoo-lie-loo,"  "Clapping-in-and  Clapping-out,"  and 
"Public  Courtship"  to  the  just  partition  of  the  week-end  evening  holiday 
among  Class,  Literary  Society,  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  meetings,  in  all  of  which 
social  needs  are  met ;  from  a  homeless  Association  to  its  attractive  third- 
floor  hall;  from  teachers  rooming  here  and  there  among  students  to  a 
"Teacher  s  Dormitory" ;  from  the  Play  Spirit's  crude  expression  in  "Rock 
that  Cradle  my  Sugar-lump,"  to  its  adaptation  of  rhythmic  folk-dance, 
Basket  Ball,  Tennis  and  Volley  Ball ;  from  the  idea  that  windows  are  but 
mouths  to  a  campus-wide  trash  basket  to  the  realization  that  they  are 
inlets  for  God's  free  air  and  sunlight;  from  the  darkness  of  the  Lady 
Principal's  solitary  way  through  heat  or  cold,  through  weather  fair 
or  foul  on  her  evening  missions  from  building  to  building  to  a  campus 
"light-as-day";  from  no  telephonic  communication  to  the  installation  of 
eight  instruments;  from  kerosene  lantern  and  lamp  the  first  few  weeks 
to  electric  light;  from  Chaos  and  Confusion  to  Order  and  Routine. 

Such  transitions,  while  they  prove  the  progress  made  during  the  first 
ten  years  of  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School  existence  and 
argue  greater  achievements  for  the  future,  are  but  "straws  in  the  wind" 
as  compared  to  that  more  subtle,  more  virile,  far-reaching  manifestation 
of  the  Spirit  of  Change  which  transformed  Training  School  Students 
from  an  assemblage  of  individuals  with  dominant  se£/-interests  into 
a  Student-body  blended,  harmonious,  actuated  by  a  oneness  of  purpose 
whose  fundamental  principle  is  Unselfishness — Service. 

This,  we  think,  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Training  School. 
This  stamps  its  individuality.  This  accounts  for  its  dormitories  filled 
without  recourse  to  newspaper  notoriety  and  salaried  solicitor.  Its 
product  is  its  advertisement;  its  sincerity,  its  attraction. 

But  what,  one  asks,  has  been  the  principle  through  whose  operation 
this  work  has  been  effected?  Unchangeableness  of  Purpose,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  constantly  expanding  Policy  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of 
the  School  and  the  righteous  demands  of  the  public  which  it  seeks  to 
serve. 
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Designed  by  the  Legislature  as  a  necessary  means  of  furnishing  trained 
teachers,  the  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School  on  October  5, 
1909,  opened  its  doors  to  men  and  women  "who-intend-to-teach-school," 
and  they  came,  174  of  them  during  1909-1910.  "Co-Ed"  it  was  in  the 
beginning.  "Co-Ed"  it  remains  in  legal  status,  but  the  male  ingredient 
has  progressed  to  actual  self-annihilation  since  one-fingered  one-purpose, 
pointing  with  dogged  persistence  to  a  School-house  door,  forced  the 
conviction  that  the  Training  School  is  neither  a  stumbling-block  nor 
yet  a  stepping-stone  to  Pulpit,  Bar  or  Dissecting  room. 

In  this  purpose  there  has  been  "no  Variableness  nor  Shadow  of  turn- 
ing," despite  the  stimulus  the  flatterer  essayed  to  give  in  saying  "College" 
instead  of  School,  despite  repeated  demands  for  Art  and  Business  De- 
partments, despite  the  oft-times  sneering  query,  "When  are  you  going 
to  change  your  course  and  raise  your  institution  to  the  standard  of  an 
A-l  College?" 

Fortunately  for  the  preservation  of  Training  School  autonomy  there 
entered  with  these  first  students  "Frazier's  Mule"  (Peace  to  his  ashes, 
since  his  shining  example  is  no  longer  needed),  who  for  five  long  years 
went  "straight  ahead"  leading  the  vanguard  to  a  successful  issue  out  of 
this  mystic  maze  of  would-be  diverting  influences. 

Individual,  group  and  student-body,  one  after  the  other,  had  caught 
his  spirit  and  embodied  it  in  a  singleness  of  Purpose  and  a  devotion 
to  duty  which  must  continue  to  project  itself  with  ever-increasing 
strength  into  each  successive  student-body  as  it  enlists  under  the  Train- 
ing School  banner. 

A  corps  of  teachers  was  never  more  fortunate  in  the  character  of 
student  material  than  was  the  1909-1910  Faculty  of  the  East  Carolina 
Teachers  Training  School  when  these  174  young  men  and  women  came  as 
pioneers  in  the  State's  new  enterprise.  Young,  vigorous,  eager  they 
were.  Grounds,  buildings,  furnishings  (what  there  were  of  them) 
"management,"  teachers  and  pupils — all  new — all  "Freshmen"  together. 

Among  these  was  Pattie  Dowell — first  student  to  register;  first  in  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A. ;  first  to  receive  the  School's  diploma  from  the  hands  of  Dr. 
J.  Y.  Joyner.  Since  her  graduation,  through  continuous  service  in  the 
State's  public  schools,  she  maintains  "unbroken  connection"  with  her  Al- 
ma Mater,  who  with  pride  recognizes  in  her  quondam  pupil  an  active 
partner  in  her  broadening  work.  Thus  while  "the  old  order  changeth 
giving  place  to  new,"  the  likeness  still  remains. 

All  ideas  of  "rights" — all  notions  of  "privilege"  were  as  individual- 
istic as  quills  on  a  porcupine.  "The  Hill"  bristled  with  "I,"  "My," 
"Mine's."    Everybody,  an  egoist.    Plenty  of  work,  no  correlation.    But 
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the  Purpose  was  there  and  the  Policy  was  cautiously  unfolding  to  meet, 
then  as  now,  the  present  need. 

This  Policy  has  been: — To  guide,  not  to  govern;  to  apportion  time 
into  daily  "balanced  rations"  of  work  and  play;  to  mete  Justice  to  all, 
Special  privilege  to  none ;  to  dignify  useful  labor ;  to  place  responsibility 
for  his  right-living  on  the  student,  himself;  to  trust  the  student  to 
measure  up  the  standard  Honor  holds. 

In  a  word,  to  show  him  the  way,  then  give  him  his  head. 

Has  this  policy  worked? 

Perhaps  the  most  evident  sign  of  a  purely  psychic  change  in  the  school 
as  a  whole  is  the  passing  of  "privilege  discussions." 

Having  reached  its  high-water  mark  midway  the  decade,  its  ebb-tide 
set  in  with  a  force  that  has  well-nigh  swept  "personal,"  "class"  and 
"special"  privilege  into  the  realm  of  Equal-Justice-to-all-Special-Privi- 
lege-to-none.  Strange,  but  true,  those  who  found  the  line-up  for  march 
into  this  fullness  of  freedom  most  galling  were  those  who  came,  as  a 
rule,  from  a  sojourn  in  some  school  or  "college"  where  chaperones, 
"duty-teachers,"  mail  censorship,  and  "policing"  maintained  their  time- 
worn  sway. 

Expei'ience  proves  that  there  is  in  the  doctrine  of  se£/-control  a 
stimulus  that  puts  one  on  his  mettle  to  do  his  best.  The  very  difficulty 
in  self-mastery  whets  the  appetite,  and  awakens  self-respect.  Who 
plays  the  passive  puppet's  part  in  managing  hands  however  skilled, 
turned,  twisted  and  tossed  to  the  manager's  will,  remains  but  a  passive 
puppet  still.  Each  succeeding  year  has  brought  its  just  percentage  of 
fine  material;  each  has  left  more  leaven  than  its  predecessor  to  lighten 
the  incoming  lump.  Nor  is  the  end  in  sight,  nor  will  be.  We  press  on  to 
an  ever-receding  goal. 

Out  of  what  was  but  an  assemblage  of  human  beings,  many  of  whom 
were  yet  in  doubt  about  their  educational  needs,  came  the  classes,  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  the  Sidney  Lanier,  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  and  Jarvis  Literary  societies,  and  the  Athletic  Association,  each 
to  function  in  character  building  processes,  each  more  and  more  helpful 
and  loyal  through  the  years. 

These  ten  have  been  busy  years.  Student  energy  has  not  been  dissi- 
pated nor  let  die,  but  it  has  been  so  directed  along  lines  of  conservation 
and  construction  that  each  outgoing  class  has  left  behind  some  perma- 
nent memorial  to  its  activities  and  has  carried  with  it  a  warrant  of 
perpetual  partnership  in  the  work  of  its  Alma  Mater.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  walls  adorned  with  picture  and  frieze;  campus  dotted  with 
class  and  society  flower  plots;  Student  Loan  Funds;  and  "Old  Glory" 
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floating  in  graceful  majesty  over  all.  Destructive  agencies  have  been 
held  in  check  by  a  tendency  through  school  economy  to  conserve  the 
good. 

From  1909  to  1919  the  faculty  and  student  enrollments  have  increased 
over  100  per  cent.  Small  wonder  then  that  some  of  us  look  with  reason 
to  a  Greater  Training  School. 

Not  toward  the  setting  sun  but  veritably  where  the  sun  of  progress 
beckons — eastward — the  course  of  the  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training 
School  takes  its  steady  way. 

The  fitting  of  brick  and  mortar  into  buildings  soon  to  be  erected  will 
be  but  a  visible  sign  of  the  intangible  but  powerful  vital  forces  remar- 
shaling  with  Purpose  and  Policy,  unchanged  in  essence,  to  do  a  giant's 
part  in  answering  the  "Macedonian  Cry"  for  more  teachers  and  better 
ones  in  the  schools  of  North  Carolina. 


THE  HEALTH  RECORD 

Dr.  Charles  O'H.  Laughinghouse 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  an  article  for  the  Training  School 
Quarterly  appertaining  to  health  conditions  in  the  school  covering  the 
period  of  the  last  ten  years.  Much  can  be  said  regarding  this  subject, 
but  I  understand  that  space  is  at  a  premium  in  this  issue,  hence  I  will 
confine  myself  to  the  glaring  facts. 

1.  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  am  able  to  record  the  well- 
nigh  miraculous  fact  that  up  to  this  writing  we  have  not  had  within  the 
school  a  single  death  among  the  student  body  or  the  faculty. 

2.  We  have  had  smallpox,  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  chicken 
pox,  mumps,  in  fact  all  the  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  incident  to 
the  human  family,  and  with  the  exception  of  influenza  during  the  fall 
of  1918,  the  school  has  been  entirely  free  of  epidemics.  We  have  never 
had  more  than  two  cases  of  smallpox  or  scarlet  fever  at  a  time,  we  have 
never  had  more  than  four  or  six  cases  of  measles  at  a  time;  in  fact  the 
health  record  shows  no  epidemics  of  any  kind. 

3.  When  the  school  first  started  over  90  per  cent  of  the  student-body 
received  initial  vaccinations  for  smallpox,  today  less  than  10  per  cent 
come  to  the  school  without  smallpox  vaccination  scars. 

The  Medical  Department  began  to  vaccinate  the  student  body  against 
typhoid  fever  about  five  years  ago.  At  that  time  100  per  cent  of  the 
student-body  stood  in  need  of  and  received  typhoid  vaccination.  Today 
over  70  per  cent  of  the  student-body  comes  into  the  school  with  the  his- 
tory of  having  been  vaccinated  against  both  smallpox  and  typhoid  fever. 
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This  is  particularly  interesting  in  that  it  proves  beyond  any  question 
of  a  doubt  that  the  gospel  of  preventive  medicine  is  very  thoroughly 
permeating  this  good  Southland  of  ours. 

The  student  body  of  the  Training  School  goes  out  into  the  world 
deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  that  685  babies  die  in  the  United  States 
every  day,  that  out  of  every  four  babies  that  are  born  in  the  South,  one 
dies  under  one  year  of  age.  That  630,000  preventable  deaths  occur  in  the 
United  States  every  year,  or  1,726  every  24  hours — twelve  Lusitanias 
a  week;  that  there  are  2,900,000  persons  constantly  sick  in  this  country, 
meaning  the  loss  of  over  three  billion  dollars  a  year,  enough  to  build 
seven  Panama  canals.  They  come  to  their  work  as  teachers  with  the 
knowledge  that  tuberculosis  alone  costs  more  than  the  expense  of  the  en- 
tire Federal  Government.  They  know  that  typhoid  fever  costs  the  United 
States  $350,000,000  a  year.  They  know  that  three  millions  of  cases  of 
sickness  occur  in  the  South  every  year  causing  a  loss  of  over  $100,000,- 
000  annually.  They  know  that  892,000  persons,  taken  at  random  in  the 
United  States  show  34  per  cent  suffering  from  hookworm  and  that  South 
Carolina  alone  suffers  the  loss  of  $35,000,000  annually  from  the  lowered 
vitality  of  her  workers  due  to  the  disease.  They  know,  too,  that  190,000 
persons  in  the  United  States  are  constantly  ill  from  syphilis,  while  30 
per  cent  of  the  insanity  of  this  country  is  due  to  this  disease. 

The  student  body  is  constantly  impressed  with  the  danger  of  over- 
eating. They  know  that  a  large  proportion  of  America's  citizenship  dig 
their  graves  with  their  teeth.  They  are  given  the  knowledge  of  the 
horrors  incident  to  alcoholism,  they  realize  the  insanity,  the  feeble- 
mindedness, the  nervous  wreckage  that  the  off-spring  of  alcoholics  suffer. 
They  know  that  a  sound  mind  must  have  a  sound  body,  that  physical 
perfection  brings  clean  thoughts  and  high  ideals.  They  are  impressed, 
deeply  impressed,  with  the  fact  that  health  brings  happiness,  through 
clean  living,  abstemiousness  and  proper  exercise. 

These  teachings  regarding  the  physical  welfare  of  human  beings  come 
not  only  from  the  Medical  Department,  but  from  every  class  room  and 
from  every  corner  of  the  school,  so  much  so  that  the  individual  who  goes 
out  into  the  world  from  this  school,  trained  to  meet  the  demands  of 
teaching  is  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  ravages  of  preventable  diseases 
to  make  us  know  there  will  be  driven  into  the  life  of  the  coming  citizen- 
ship of  the  South  such  a  realization  of  the  meaning  of  preventing  disease, 
that  e'er  long  malaria  will  be  banished,  as  will  hookworm.  Typhoid 
fever  and  smallpox  will  be  a  disgrace.  Whooping  cough  and  measles 
will  be  kept  at  home,  and  possibly  tuberculosis  will  meet  through  the 
teachings  of  the  Alumna?  of  this  school  a  new  generation  who  will  know 
how  to  conquer  the  Great  White  Plague. 


THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  TOWN 

[The  Statements  below  are  quoted  from  Hon.  F.  C.  Harding,  a  citizen  of 
Greenville  who  knows  the  school  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  school.] 

East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School  in  its  relation  to  Greenville 
and  its  community,  has  amply  justified  the  faith  and  hope  of  its  early 
fathers.  The  spirit  of  comradeship  between  faculty  and  townspeople 
has  been  a  strong  factor  in  the  building  of  a  broader  structure  for  the 
social  life  of  the  community.  The  personnel  of  the  faculty  in  its  touch 
with  the  citizenship  of  the  town  and  county  has  quickened  and  broadened 
Greenville's  community  life. 

The  School  has  given  Greenville  a  new  vision,  or  if  Greenville  had 
a  vision  before,  the  School  has  added  clearness  and  purpose  to  the 
community's  former  vision. 

Greenville  for  ten  years  has  had  an  unprecedented  era  of  material 
growth  and  financial  prosperity — but  far  greater  than  this  has  been 
Greenville's  progress  in  building  a  broader  and  better  social  life  based 
on  intellectual  culture  and  refinement  touched  with  a  higher  sense  of 
social  and  commercial  integrity.  For  this  splendid  parallel  Greenville 
and  its  community  is  indebted  to  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training 
School. 


THE  SCHOOL  AS  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  SEE  IT 

Y.  T.  Ormond,  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee 

All  great  movements  and  undertakings  that  have  for  their  purpose 
the  elevation  of  the  race  and  the  promotion  of  the  common  good  have 
their  inception  in  the  brain  of  some  individual.  It  is  a  tribute  to  our 
race  that  when  the  time  becomes  ripe  for  advancement  along  some  par- 
ticular line  of  endeavor,  there  arises  some  choice  spirit  with  a  broader 
vision  and  higher  ideals  which  materialize  into  great  forces  which  are 
projected  into  the  world  for  its  betterment. 

So,  the  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School  was  conceived  in  the 
mind  of  such  an  individual.  Prof.  W.  H.  Ragsdale,  who,  by  his  long, 
and  intimate  relations  with  the  public  schools  as  county  superintendent 
of  Pitt  County,  had  been  brought  to  a  realization  that  the  weak  point 
in  the  system  was  the  lack  of  trained  teachers,  and  that  the  schools 
could  never  be  brought  to  any  degree  of  efficiency  until  this  vital  defect 
was  remedied;  and  he  realized  further  that  upon  the  State  devolved 
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the  duty  of  providing  for  the  training  of  such  teachers  as  a  part  of  her 
public  schools  system,  and  that  it  was  not  only  her  duty,  but  the  part 
of  wisdom,  to  provide  for  her  youth,  for  whom  she  had  assumed  the 
obligation  of  providing  primary  education,  skilled  instructors. 

Having  conceived  this  idea  it  became  to  him  a  living  and  vital  issue 
and  with  the  aid  of  all  who  were  like-minded  he  succeeded  in  seeing  his 
hopes  fully  realized,  and  thus  was  the  East  Carolina  Training  School 
conceived  and  born,  it  being  authorized  and  chartered  by  the  Legisla- 
ture at  the  session  of  1907. 

It  might  be  interesting  here  to  recount  the  history  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  school,  but  this  is  not  my  part  and  I  leave  it  for  others. 
Sufficient  to  say  that  the  bill  chartering  the  school  carried  an  appropria- 
tion of  only  $15,000.00  and  it  was  only  through  the  liberal  donation  of 
Pitt  County  and  Greenville  of  $98,000.00  as  an  inducement  for  its 
location,  that  enabled  the  trustees  to  construct  and  equip  the  institution 
and  have  it  prepared  for  its  opening  in  October,  1909.  It  has  never 
happened  before  nor  since  that  the  State  has  acquired  so  valuable  prop- 
erty with  so  small  an  investment.  With  only  the  small  appropriation 
of  $15,000.00  she  became  the  owner  of  a  beautiful  site  of  forty  acres 
of  land  on  which  was  built  and  equipped  the  two  dormitories  known  as 
the  East  and  West  Dormitories,  and  the  Administration  Building.  To 
the  East  Dormitory  and  to  the  Administration  Building  there  have 
been  since  added  other  wings. 

So  this  institution  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  service  to  the  State 
through  the  public  schools,  its  projectors  believing  that  through  no 
other  channel  could  she  render  so  valuable  service  and  one  which  would 
so  promote  the  welfare  of  the  State.  And  it  has  been  the  fixed  and 
steady  purpose  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  keep  it  true  to  its  original 
conception,  fully  realizing  that  her  field  of  teacher  training  is  worthy 
of  her  highest  endeavor  and  sufficient  to  tax  her  capacity. 

The  most  potential  and  influential  spirit  that  had  to  do  with  fixing 
the  policy  and  standard  of  the  School  was  that  "Grand  Old  Man,"  Ex. 
Gov.  T.  J.  Jarvis,  who  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
the  very  beginning  and  devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  its  con- 
struction and  development.  His  devotion  to  the  School  was  beautiful. 
He  loved  every  brick  that  went  into  its  construction  and  every  foot 
of  land  covered  by  it.  Yea,  every  girl  that  entered  its  precincts  and 
every  individual  that  contributed  to  its  success  were  the  objects  of  his 
affection.  It  was  indeed  a  privilege  to  have  been  associated  with  him 
in  these  days.  Erom  the  beginning  to  his  death  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  upon  which  Committe  were  the  chief  responsi- 
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bilities  of  the  School  in  those  early  days,  and  he  never  permitted  any- 
thing to  interfere  with  his  duty  in  this  respect.  His  highest  ideal  for 
the  School  was : 

First.  That  it  should  attain  the  highest  possible  degree  of  efficiency 
as  a  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools. 

Second.  That  its  advantages  should  be  within  the  reach  of  every  girl 
seeking  them. 

In  these  he  always  had  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  entire  Board 
of  Trustees. 

But  whatever  should  be  the  ideals  and  policies  of  the  Trustees  these 
had  to  be  worked  out,  visualized,  and  materialized,  by  the  Head,  or 
President  of  the  Institution.  None  recognized  this  more  completely 
than  did  the  Executive  Committee  upon  whom  was  the  responsibility 
of  making  the  selection.  But  somehow  we  were  unerringly  directed  in 
the  selection  of  the  present  occupant  of  this  position  whose  wise  and 
successful  administration  has  in  every  way  justified  the  wisdom  of  the 
choice.  For  ten  years  Robert  H.  Wright  has  presided  over  the  institu- 
tion with  such  wisdom  and  ability  that  it  has  succeeded  far  beyond  the 
hopes  of  its  truest  friends.  In  full  and  complete  accord  and  sympathy 
with  the  policies  of  the  Board,  he  has  by  his  wisdom  and  indefatigable 
energies  brought  the  School  to  its  present  high  degree  of  attainment 
and  efficiency. 

But  his  accomplishments  and  success  have  been  made  possible  only 
because  of  the  loyal  and  efficient  corps  of  teachers  that  have  stood  by 
him  and  so  faithfully  supported  him  in  all  things  that  tended  to  con- 
tribute to  the  success  and  welfare  of  the  School.  I  think  it  a  very  sig- 
nificant fact,  in  this  connection,  that  all  of  the  teachers  who  came  to  it 
at  the  beginning  are  still  in  its  employ,  except  two,  one  of  whom  has 
died  and  the  other  married.  It  is  true  that  many  others  have  since 
been  added  to  the  faculty  that  have  been  just  as  true  and  faithful  and 
have  made  large  contributions  to  the  success  of  the  School,  yet  it  is  a 
tribute  to  the  wisdom  of  their  selection  that  those  should  have  remained 
so  long  with  the  school. 

I  wish  I  could  here  mention  all  who  have  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  School,  but  to  do  so  would  require  more  time  than  I  have  to  give 
and  make  this  article  too  long.  But  I  cannot  resist  the  mentioning  of 
the  remarkable  record  of  the  business  department,  which  enables  the 
School  to  furnish  board  to  the  pupils,  which  includes  room  rent,  lights, 
heat,  laundry  and  medical  fee  for  $150.00  per  year,  without  loss.  This 
is  a  record  which  I  think  is  worthy  of  mention  and  one  which  I  am  sure 
will  not  be  increased  in  efficiency  by  and  through  any  Central  Purchasing 
Agency  which  may  be  inaugurated  by  the  State. 
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I  cannot  close  without  mentioning  the  very  fine  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
service  which  prevails  among  the  student  body.  In  the  observance  of 
the  true  and  loyal  spirit  to  the  Institution  that  prevails,  one  is  reminded 
that  "The  King  can  do  no  wrong." 

From  the  first  it  has  been  the  custom  of  each  graduating  class  to 
donate  a  sum  of  money  to  the  Student  Loan  Fund  to  be  loaned  to  needy 
students.  The  entire  sum  thus  donated  amounts  to  $2,193.50,  which  I 
think  is  rather  a  remarkable  showing  when  we  consider  the  limited 
resources  of  the  donors.  But  the  motto  of  the  School  is  "We  Serve" 
and  the  spirit  of  the  motto  pervades  the  whole  school. 

During  the  ten  years  of  its  existence  the  School  has  graduated  399 
young  women  and  given  instruction  to  about  6,000  others.  All  of  the 
graduates  have  made,  or  are  making  wonderful  contributions,  as  trained 
instructors,  to  the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  many 
of  the  others  are  rendering  valuable  services  to  this  end. 

The  work  of  this  school  and  its  services  to  the  State  are  being  ap- 
preciated more  and  more  as  the  years  pass  and  as  they  are  understood. 
Its  capacity  for  accomodation  is  around  three  hundred  and  double  that 
number  seek  its  advantages  annually.  It  should  be  increased  to  six 
hundred  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  task  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  administration  have  turned  their  faces. 

The  public  schools  of  the  State  need  the  product  of  this  Institution 
at  this  time,  if  possible,  more  than  ever  before,  and  if  the  State  is  wise 
and  alive  to  its  chiefest  interest  it  will  foster  and  cultivate  to  the  fullest 
an  Institution  so  vitally  connected  with  the  welfare  and  development 
of  the  children  of  the  State. 


THE  DECENNIAL  NUMBER 

This  number  of  the  Training  School  Quarterly  is  a  decennial 
number,  not  to  mark  the  end  of  the  first  decade,  but  the  beginning  of 
the  second.  It  is  sincere  effort  to  catch  and  preserve  impressions^  mem- 
ories of  conditions  as  they  were,  the  signs  of  growth  during  a  definite 
period,  and  that  elusive  something  called  spirit.  It  is  not  a  faithful  rec- 
ord of  historical  events,  though  some  of  the  historical  facts  are  given, 
nor  does  it  pretend  to  be  an  analysis  of  all  the  elements  that  have  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  school,  although  there  is  an  attempt  at 
some  analysis.  It  is  a  collective  interpretation,  as  something  of  the 
spirit,  purpose,  history,  and  growth,  is  given  from  the  point  of  view 
of  different  ones  of  the  group  connected  with  the  school  from  the  be- 
ginning. 
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The  same  president,  eight  of  ten  members  of  the  faculty,  and  the 
same  lady  principal,  are  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  ten  year 
period  who  were  here  at  the  opening  of  the  school  in  the  fall  of  1909. 
This  means  far  more  than  it  seems  at  first  glance.  The  institution  was 
founded  on  faith  in  a  great  cause,  and  the  founders  seemed  inspired. 
Those  founders  wrere  closely  connected  with  the  school  through  the 
first  years.  The  president  caught  the  vision  from  them  and  accepted 
the  trust  to  carry  out  their  dreams  and  ideals,  and  that  first  group 
that  gathered  here  caught  the  spirit,  too,  and  they  realized  that  it  was 
theirs  with  the  president,  to  make  the  dreams  and  visions  come  true.  Most 
of  those  in  the  group  were  North  Carolinians  who  knew  how  gigantic 
the  task.  It  took  optimism  and  imagination  to  see  beyond  what  was 
here.  The  buildings  were  here,  the  campus  was  here,  and  the  students 
were  soon  here,  but  they  did  not  see  merely  these. 

There  is  something  in  the  spirit  of  the  institution  that  is  the  strongest 
thing  about  it,  and  this  has  been  here  from  the  beginning.  It  has  been 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  president  in  spite  of  attractive  offers,  allure- 
ments where  personalities  were  strong,  and  other  inducements.  It  has 
held  teachers  here  who  have  known  there  was  more  money  in  other 
places,  where  there  would  perhaps  be  more  attractive  surroundings,  and 
where  there  would  be  more  personal  glory  and  honor.  Even  more  than 
this,  it  has  kept  some  in  the  profession  who  have  had  temptations  to  go 
into  other  fields  where  the  call  has  been  strong. 

Something  of  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  institution  may  be 
caught  from  following  the  articles  in  this  number;  they  are  all  but 
parts  of  one  whole. 

President  Wright  states  some  of  the  principles  for  which  we  have 
stood  throughout  the  years,  and  gives  our  ideals.  Mr.  Wilson  tells  the 
story  of  what  the  students  who  go  out  from  the  school  are  doing  and 
shows  they  are  proving  our  success.  Miss  Davis  gives  the  beginning 
of  the  school.  Miss  Graham  gives  the  facts  and  figures  showing  the 
material  growth.  Mr.  Austin  shows  how  the  school  has  expanded  and 
grown  professionally.  Miss  Lewis,  the  only  one  who  knew  the  spot  be- 
fore the  school  opened,  pictures  it  then  and  now.  Miss  McKinney  who 
left  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  but  has  taught  during 
summer  terms,  and  is  now  one  of  us  again,  tells  why  she  returned 
to  us.  Mrs.  Beckwith  gives  the  spirit  that  pervades  the  home-life  of 
the  school,  which  is  the  same  as  that  in  every  phase  of  the  school  life. 

Dr.  Laughinghouse  as  school  physician  gives  the  health  record. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  editor,  Miss  Jenkins,  to  blend  all  into  one. 
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Pattie  Dowell,  a  member  of  the  first  graduating  class  and  the  first 
student  to  register  at  the  Training  School,  gives  expression  to  what 
she  feels  about  the  school.  Mr.  Y.  T.  Ormond,  who  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  the  beginning,  which  is  more  than  the 
ten  years,  is  spokesman  for  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Mr.  F.  C.  Harding, 
one  who  worked  untiringly  for  the  establishment  of  the  school,  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  for  several  years  and  is  at  present  on  the 
Executive  Committee,  knows  well  the  place  the  school  has  taken  in  the 
community. 

All  of  these  blended  into  one  make  the  whole  series  one. 
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EDITORIALS 

This  Number 

The  section  of  the  quarterly  usually  devoted  to  articles  on  a  variety 
of  subjects  is  this  time  filled  with  a  series  centered  around  one  idea. 
The  unity  and  harmony  is  unbroken,  but  the  one  special  topic  is  treated 
in  many  different  ways  and  shown  from  many  different  angles  so  that 
the  variety  is  still  kept.  The  QUARTERLY  is  merely  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  school.  We  make  no  pretense  of  going  beyond  what  the  school 
is  doing.  It  is  no  scheme  for  advertising  the  school  or  for  giving  pub- 
licity to  any  of  its  features.  Its  editor  keeps  one  ear  at  the  listening 
post  and  interprets  what  she  hears,  or  gets  others  to  interpret  it.  The 
idea  of  this  number  did  not  grow  out  of  a  feeling  that  the  time  had 
come  to  celebrate  because  of  great  success.  Throughout  the  school,  in 
all  departments  and  with  everybody,  there  seemed  to  be  an  inclination 
to  check  up  what  has  been  done,  judge  it,  and  revise,  keeping  the  best 
and  rejecting  where  better  could  replace  what  was  not  good  or  only  good. 
This  is  the  same  tendency  seen  and  felt  throughout  the  whole  educa- 
tional world. 

Rarely  can  so  large  a  group  look  back  to  the  very  beginning 
of  anything  and  trace  it  through  a  full  decade,  but  this  was  possible 
here,  and  now  seemed  the  opportune  time. 


Others  in  the  faculty  have  worked  as  hard  for  the  success  of  the 
school  and  have  meant  as  much  to  its  success,  and  have  been  in  the 
school  almost  from  the  first,  but  only  those  who  were  here  to  open  the 
doors  have  contributed  to  this  number. 
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THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Four  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Y.  T.  Ormond,  B.  W.  Ban- 
nerman,  E.  B.  White,  and  J.  B.  Leigh,  have  been  on  the  Board  from 
the  beginning.  For  more  than  ten  years,  because  the  work  of  the 
Board  had  to  begin  some  time  before  the  opening,  these  have  worked 
for  the  school.  Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees all  these  years.  He  almost  closed  the  first  decade  with  us,  but  does 
not  begin  the  second.  Without  that  wise  leadership  and  careful  con- 
sideration that  the  Board  has  given,  the  school  could  not  have  advanced. 
They  have  known  where  to  encourage,  where  to  work,  what  to  leave 
to  others  to  do,  giving  free  rein,  and  where  to  advise.  No  handicaps 
have  they  ever  put  upon  any  of  the  officials  or  faculty.  They  have 
given  and  received  unbounded  faith  and  confidence.  The  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  is  spokesman  in  this  number  for  the  Board. 


EXPRESSION  OF  APPRECIATION  FOR  LONG  SERVICE 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  at  their  annual  meeting  passed  resolutions 
of  appreciation  for  the  long  service  rendered  by  those  who  came  into 
the  school  the  first  year  and  have  been  connected  with  it  ever 
since.  This  includes  those  who  were  associated  with  the  school  at  the 
opening  and  those  who  came  the  first  summer,  all  who  have  remained  as 
regular  members  of  the  faculty  and  official  staff,  ever  since  the  first 
year. 

The  resolutions,  which  explain  themselves,  were  mailed  to  each  of 
those  mentioned,  and  were  accompanied  by  a  check.  These  tokens  cf 
appreciation  are  very  gratifying  to  the  recipient. 

The  resolutions  are  as  follows : 

Whereas,  the  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School  is  just  completing  the 
first  decade  of  its  existence,  in  which  time  its  career  has  been  one  of  unusual 
accomplishment  and  achievement,  and  in  its  sphere  of  operation  has  rendered 
to  the  State  a  service  that  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  institution ;  and, 

Whereas,  the  unprecedented  success  of  the  institution  has  only  been  made 
possible  through  the  wise,  judicious  and  able  administration  of  President 
Robert  H.  Wright,  assisted  by  his  able  and  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  officers 
and  employees,  who,  by  their  loyalty  and  faithfulness,  have  contributed  largely 
to  the  success  of  the  institution :     Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  duly  assembled, 
do  hereby  tender  to  President  Wright  and  his  very  efficient  assistants,  who 
have  so  faithfully  and  loyally  supported  him  in  his  administration,  our  grateful 
appreciation  for  their  services,  and  especially  do  we  wish  to  mention  President 
Robert  H.  Wright,  Professors  C.  W.  Wilson,  H.  E.  Austin,  M.  D.  Graham 
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M.  E.  Jenkins,  K.  W.  Lewis,  S.  J.  Davis,  L.  R.  Meadows,  and  M.  R.  B.  Muffly 
and  Kate  R.  Beckwith,  Lady  Principal,  M.  R.  Beaman,  Superintendent  of  the 
Infirmary,  Dr.  Chas.  O.H.  Laughinghouse,  School  Physician,  and  Miss  Emma 
R.  Jones,  Secretary,  who  came  to  this  school  during  the  first  year  of  its  opera- 
tion and  have  remained  in  continuous  service ;  and  we  therefore  appropriate 
from  the  maintenance  fund  of  the  institution  the  sum  of  $25  each,  and  the 
Treasurer  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  said  sum  of  money  to  each 
of  the  above  named  as  a  token  of  our  appreciation  of  their  long,  continuous 
and  faithful  service.  Respectfully  submitted, 

Y.  T.  Oemond. 
Adopted  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  board. 


THE  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THE  SCHOOL 

The  organizations  among  the  students  are  few,  but  so  diversified  in 
their  purposes  and  nature  that  there  is  little  crossing  or  duplication. 

The  organizations  are  as  follows: 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

Two  Literary  Societies. 

The  Athletic  League. 

The  Classes. 

The  Eed  Cross. 

Whatever  is  done  in  the  school  is  done  through  one  or  more  of  these 
organizations.  It  has  been  found  that  these  fit  into  the  life  here,  and 
these  so  far  have  been  able  to  take  care  of  all  activities  and  interests. 
For  example,  in  the  War  Savings  Campaigns  during  the  war  the  school 
was  one  hundred  per  cent,  but  there  was  not  a  separate  organization; 
the  classes  took  hold  of  the  matter  and  handled  it  efficiently.  In  the 
United  War  Work  Campaign,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  took  the  lead.  At  one 
time  the  two  literary  societies  formed  what  was  really  a  campus  im- 
provement association,  but  no  separate  organization  was  needed.  ]STo 
story-telling  league  is  needed  because  each  organization  uses  stories 
as  they  need  them.  No  dramatic  club  need  to  be  organized  because 
the  others  take  care  of  the  dramatic  features. 


REVISING  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  this  school  to  revise  the  course  of  study 
every  two  or  three  years.  Every  subject,  every  course,  is  carefully 
scrutinized,  suggestions  from  outside,  especially  from  the  students  who 
have  gone  out  from  us,  from  the  superintendents,  and  from  those 
in  the  State  Department  of  Education,  are  given  careful  consideration, 
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and  such  changes  as  seem  advisable  and  practicable  are  made.  This 
is  the  year  for  the  revision  and  the  faculty  is  at  work,  both  as  a  whole 
and  through  committees,  on  this  problem.  By  the  next  issue  of  the 
Quarterly  there  will  be  some  interesting  reports.  There  is  a  demand 
for  a  correspondence  course  for  those  teachers  who  have  been  attempting 
to  take  the  Reading  Circle  Course  alone.  There  is  also  a  demand  for 
certain  special  courses  during  the  summer  term  that  will  prepare  prin- 
cipals for  the  two  and  three-teacher  schools,  and  as  supervisors. 


President  Wright  sent  out  a  questionnaire  recently  to  all  the  young 
women  who  graduated  from  this  school  prior  to  1916,  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  out  the  average  number  of  years  the  graduates  of  the  school 
had  taught.  The  answers  revealed  a  number  of  interesting  facts.  Below 
are  listed,  class  by  class,  the  findings : 

No.  in  No.  Years  Teaching 

Class  Reporting     Taught     Married         Now 

Class  of  1911 17  9  4%  4  3 

Class  of  1912 13  13  48/13  5  2 

Class  of  1913 30  21  4i%0  7  9 

Class  of  1914 37  27  4  5  10 

Class  of  1915 45  33  3%x  7  10 

Four  of  the  entire  number  have  not  taught  at  all.  Some  of  the  fur- 
ther facts  and  figures  about  this  are  given  in  the  Department  of  the 
Alumnse.    A  number  have  gone  into  some  other  work  besides  teaching. 


A  SHORT  CAREER  REQUIRES  TRAINING 

If  the  average  teaching  life  of  the  American  teacher  is  approximately 
five  years,  there  should  be  no  question  about  the  standard  of  teaching 
she  should  have  before  entering  upon  her  five  years  career.  There  should 
be  no  wasted  time  learning  the  business  after  she  enters.  Those  in  other 
professions  and  in  business  are  still  mere  beginners  when  teachers  have 
run  through  to  the  end  of  their  careers.  This  is  the  argument  for  al- 
lowing only  those  who  have  training  in  class-room  management  and  in 
pedagogical  principles  to  enter  the  profession,  and  it  is  unanswerable 
argument. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SUGGESTIONS 

Cultivating  a  Critical  Attitude  in  the  Children 

A  critical  attitude  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  good  results  from  the 
children. 

By  saying  that  we  want  a  critical  attitude  I  mean  that  we  want  the 
children  to  pay  strict  attention  to  what  their  classmates  are  saying  and 
doing.  It  is  also  necessary  for  them  to  have  their  eyes  and  ears  open 
so  that  they  can  judge  when  errors  are  made  by  others  in  the  class  and 
be  ready  to  correct  these  errors  in  the  right  spirit  and  manner.  They 
should  be  fair  and  open-minded  in  these  corrections  and  not  merely 
correct  mistakes  to  find  fault.  A  critical  attitude  was  shown  by  the 
children  of  the  4th  grade  throughout  an  entire  language  lesson. 

Before  the  class  began  the  teacher  had  the  fable,  "The  Arab  and  His 
Camel"  written  on  the  board,  without  any  punctuation. 

The  children's  attention  was  called  to  the  story  and  the  teacher  asked 
if  the  story  looked  exactly  right  to  them.  Immediately  the  children 
showed  disapproval,  and  almost  every  child's  hand  went  up  and  each 
was  eager  to  tell  what  he  saw  wrong  with  the  story. 

The  children  had  been  studying  the  use  of  capitals  and  certain  punc- 
tuation marks,  particularly  periods,  the  question  mark,  quotation 
marks,  and  some  special  uses  of  the  comma.  These  were  especially  em- 
phasized throughout  the  lesson. 

Different  children  were  called  on  to  go  to  the  board  and  make  the 
corrections  they  thought  should  be  made.  The  first  thing  the  children 
noticed  wrong  with  the  story  was  that  the  important  words  in  the  title 
did  not   begin  with   capitals. 

One  child  went  to  the  board  and  put  a  question  mark  at  the  end  of 
the  following  sentence: 

"I  pray  thee,  master,  let  me  put  my  head  within  the  tent,  for  it  is 
cold  without." 

The  correction  did  not  suit  the  class  and  there  followed  a  general 
discussion  about  question  marks.  A  number  of  children  thought 
that  a  question  mark  belonged  at  the  end  of  that  sentence  because  they 
said  it  was  asking  to  do  something.  The  teacher  succeeded  in  getting 
them  to  see  that,  "let  me  put  my  head  in  the  tent,"  was  not  a  question 
but  a  request  in  another  form.  She  read  the  sentence  aloud  and  asked 
if  it  was  really  a  question  or  an  appeal  to  the  Master  to  let  the  camel 
inside  the  tent. 
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At  first  they  put  quotation  marks  around  "he  said,"  but  the  teacher 
questioned  them  about  this  and  they  saw  that  he  said  was  not  anything 
that  the  Arab  had  spoken  to  the  camel,  therefore  it  did  not  belong  in 
quotation  marks. 

In  many  instances  the  teacher  told  the  children  to  listen  as  she  read 
aloud  certain  sentences  and  to  be  ready  to  judge  how  to  punctuate  the 
sentences  by  the  way  she  read  them.  By  reading  the  sentences  aloud 
in  this  way,  she  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  children,  that  they 
could  not  get  the  right  meaning  out  of  this  story  unless  they  had  it 
punctuated  correctly.  When  they  did  not  have  sentences  punctuated 
right  she  would  read  them  aloud  according  to  the  way  they  were  punc- 
tuated. Then  she  would  ask  if  they  thought  the  part  she  had  read 
sounded  exactly  right.  Almost  immediately,  they  saw  that  their  punc- 
tuation marks  were  not  right. 

The  children  realized  that  to  get  the  real  meaning  of  this  story,  it  had 
to  be  first  punctuated  right.  There  was  a  discussion  about  quotation 
marks  in  this  sentence :  "  'You  may  also  put  your  forelegs  within,'  said 
the  Arab  moving  a  little  to  make  room,  for  the  tent  was  very  small." 
One  child  went  to  the  board  and  put  quotation  marks  around  the  whole 
sentence.  The  teacher  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that,  "said  the 
Arab,  moving  a  little  to  make  room,  for  the  tent  was  very  small,"  was 
not  anything  that  had  been  spoken. 

The  children  were  given  a  chance  to  criticize  their  own  work  on  the 
board,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  class.  For  instance, 
after  a  child  had  finished  his  work  on  the  board,  the  teacher  told  him 
to  look  at  his  work  carefully  and  think  whether  or  not  it  was  punctu- 
ated correctly.  By  letting  the  child  judge  where  his  own  mistakes  were 
and  by  giving  him  a  chance  to  correct  them  himself,  he  began  to  be 
more  careful  of  the  corrections  he  made. 

After  the  child  had  stood  off  and  weighed  his  own  work  carefully 
he  was  quicker  to  see  his  own  mistakes  than  he  would  have  been  if  some 
other  child  had  made  the  corrections.  If  a  child  could  not  see  his 
mistakes  others  were  called  on  to  find  them  for  him.  Throughout  this 
entire  work  the  children  showed  a  helpful  attitude.  It  was  a  step 
in  teaching  them  to  judge  all  statements  that  are  made,  and  in  teaching 
them  to  criticize  their  work  and  the  work  of  the  class  in  a  sympathetic 
way. 

Glenmoore  Koonce,  '20 
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Ants  As  a  Language  Topic 

"Ants"  was  the  topic  for  language  in  the  third  grade  at  the  Model 
School  for  about  two  weeks.  During  this  time  the  language  periods 
were  used  as  conversational  lessons  in  which  children  and  teacher 
talked  together  for  special  purposes:  (1)  to  help  the  children  to  over- 
come their  timidity:  (2)  to  stimulate  children  to  think  before  ex- 
pressing thought;  (3)  to  help  the  teacher  to  discover  prevalent  errors; 
(4)  to  strengthen  the  social  feeling  between  teacher  and  pupil.  Nature 
study  is  one  of  the  best  fields  for  getting  material  for  this  language 
work.  It  has  the  advantage  of  furnishing  content  matter  that  the 
child  needs  to  know.  We  can  thus  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  by 
teaching  nature  study  and  getting  language  results.  In  thinking  of 
something  that  could  be  used  for  this  we  selected  the  study  of  Ants. 

We  chose  the  ant  as  the  first  type  of  insect  study  to  be  followed 
later  by  the  study  of  other  insects,  so  that  the  child  would  finally  get 
a  general  idea  of  an  insect  and  of  insect  life.  We  took  up  the  ant  first 
because  it  is  such  an  interesting  insect  to  study  on  account  of  its  thrift 
and  strength  and  because  it  is  easier  to  make  a  comparison  between  the 
habit  of  the  ant  and  of  people.  The  subject  of  ants,  as  all  other  nature 
study,  was  given  to  teach  the  child  to  be  a  closer  observer  of  nature 
and  to  appreciate  it  more. 

The  general  outline  we  used  for  the  study  of  ants  was  as  follows : 

I.  Kinds  of  homes:  (1)  rocks;  (2)  planks;  (3)  underground;  (4) 
trees. 

II.  Comparison  of  these  homes:  (1)  grooves  under  rocks;  (2)  grooves 
under  planks;  (3)  rooms  connected  by  halls;   (4)  under  bark. 

III.  Advantages  of  different  kinds  of  homes:  1,  rocks:  (a)  heat  and 
moisture;  2,  planks:  (a)  moisture;  3,  underground:  (a)  various  rooms; 
4,  trees :  (a)  rooms. 

IV.  Adaptability:  (1)  ability  to  live  under  any  conditions. 

V.  Migration  from  home  to  home:  (1)  work  of  different  ants. 
YI.  Food:  (1)  other  insects;   (2)  various  seed;   (3)  way  carried. 
VII.  Structure:   (1)   three  body  parts. 

In  developing  this  topic  most  of  the  material  was  gathered  by  ask- 
ing questions  from  the  children's  own  observations.  The  only  excep- 
tion was  about  the  homes  under  the  rocks,  and  most  of  this  had  to  be 
given  them  as  there  are  so  few  rocks  in  Pitt  County  for  ants  to  build 
under,  they  had  not  had  the  chance  to  observe  these.  Here  is  one  ex- 
ample of  the  type  of  questions  used:  "When  there  are  many  ants' 
nests  together,  do  they  all  belong  to  one  family?"  In  answering  this 
question  the  children  brought  out  some  good  points.    For  instance,  they 
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said  that  the  homes  belong  to  one  family  of  ants  and  they  gave  proof 
of  this  by  telling  how  these  homes  are  connected  by  underground  chan- 
nels. They  also  told  of  the  various  uses  of  the  rooms  underground,  for 
storing  food,  for  the  young,  for  rest  rooms,  etc. 

The  children  were  greatly  interested,  especially  in  how  dependent 
the  ants  are  on  the  aphids,  "ants'  cows,"  for  food,  and  how  dependent 
the  aphids  are  on  the  ants  for  protection,  and  the  way  the  ants  take  the 
aphid's  eggs  to  their  homes  during  winter. 

In  closing  up  the  work  the  children  wrote  sentences  about  the  ant's 
home,  food,  and  other  things  that  they  had  noticed  about  the  ant  that 
particularly  interested  them.  In  this  way  I  secured  excellent  language 
results  in  having  the  children  to  compare  the  sentences  as  to  neatness, 
meaning  and  thought. 

Caroline    Fitzgerald,    '20. 


"Harvest"  As  a  Language  Topic 

The  harvest  was  the  central  theme  around  which  I  grouped  a  number 
of  cooperative  language  lessons  in  the  second  grade  at  the  model  school. 
The  central  aim  of  this  work  was  to  give  the  child  a  better  appreciation 
and  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  harvest ;  also  to  increase  his  conversa- 
tional powers.  These  lessons  were  of  three  types:  first,  purely  conver- 
sational ;  second,  written  work  based  on  the  oral  work ;  and  third,  origi- 
nal stories  and  dramatization  of  ideas. 

I  had  planned  to  take  the  grade  for  a  walk  to  a  farm  before  beginning 
my  work,  but  rain  prevented,  so,  as  a  substitute  to  introduce  my  topic, 
we  took  the  imaginary  trip  to  a  farm.  On  this  trip  we  learned  what  the 
farmer  was  doing  at  this  time  of  year. 

The  growth,  harvest,  and  storage  of  cotton,  corn,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables were  taken  up  in  detail  in  the  series  of  lessons  which  followed.  I 
began  with  cotton  because  that  is  the  most  important  crop  in  this  sec- 
tion. I  told  the  story  of  "King  Cotton"  to  impress  upon  them  the  im- 
portance of  cotton.  As  a  summary  to  this  group  of  lessons  I  told  "The 
Story  of  Calico,"  which  is  the  different  processes  from  the  cotton  seed 
to  the  cloth.  The  children  thought  corn  was  next  in  importance  because 
we  use  it  for  food.  I  told  the  story  of  "The  First  Corn,"  to  introduce  the 
topic.  We  took  up  fruits,  because,  even  though  they  are  not  raised  so 
much  here,  they  knew  much  about  fruits,  and  apples  especially,  as  there 
was  a  carload  of  mountain  apples  in  town  that  week.  "The  Big  Red 
Apple"  was  told  to  summarize  this  topic.  Vegetables  were  classified  in 
the  leaf,  root,  vine,  and  stem  families. 

The  making  of  corn  booklets  added  to  the  interest  of  the  work  because 
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it  gave  the  children  a  chance  to  work  with  their  fingers.  They  cut  a 
stalk  of  corn  and  pasted  on  the  back  of  the  booklets.  They  cut  silhou- 
ettes of  a  sack  of  corn,  the  farmer  planting  corn,  the  farmer  hoeing  corn, 
and  a  table  with  a  bowl  of  corn  on  it.  Under  these,  they  wrote  these 
sentences :  "This  is  seed  corn."  "We  plant  corn."  "We  hoe  corn." 
"We  eat  corn."  A  harvest  poster  was  made  from  the  best  cuttings 
and  drawings  of  fruits  and  vegetables  made  during  the  drawing  period. 
Such  words  as  com,  cotton,  farm,  and  plant,  were  taught  in  the  spelling 
lessons.  Then  they  were  allowed  to  write  com  and  cotton  on  a  little 
square  of  paper,  and  the  best  were  posted  in  the  fields  so  the  farmer 
would  know  where  to  plant  his  crops. 

The  farm  on  the  sand  table  was  the  pride  of  the  class.  They  made 
a  farm  house,  barn,  chicken  house,  and  well.  The  house  was  built  upon 
a  hill  and  had  a  large  yard,  planted  in  grass,  and  a  hedge  was  placed 
around  the  yard.  The  barn,  and  barnyard,  and  the  poultry  house  and 
yard,  were  some  distance  back  of  the  house.  A  duck  pond  was  placed  in 
the  poultry  yard.  Chickens  and  ducks  were  moulded  out  of  clay  and 
placed  in  the  poultry  yard.  At  the  right  of  the  house  the  children  made 
the  garden  with  a  potato  bank  in  it.  At  the  left  of  the  house  was  a  lane 
leading  up  to  the  barn  from  the  main  road,  and  along  the  lane  the  or- 
chard, red  with  apples,  could  be  seen.  Across  the  road  in  front  of  the 
house  were  the  corn,  cotton  and  tobacco  fields,  enclosed  by  fences  of 
twine  and  splints,  made  in  connection  with  their  number  work.  A  truck 
loaded  with  cotton  was  in  the  cotton  field.  Shocks  of  corn  and  piles  of 
pumpkins  were  in  the  cornfield,  and  a  tobacco  barn  was  built  in  the 
tobacco  field.  The  public  road  was  wide  and  made  of  sand  and  clay. 
The  real  lessons  on  the  sand  table  came  in  placing  things.  The  fact 
that  good  roads  were  needed  in  the  country  because  the  farmer  has  to 
carry  his  products  to  market,  was  brought  out  by  the  children.  The 
things  for  the  farm  were  made  before  school  and  in  the  busy  work 
period. 

Original  stories  and  the  dramatization  of  ideas  furnished  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  let  the  imitative  and  play  instinct  which  is  especially 
strong  in  children  assert  itself.  To  get  originality  and  at  the  same  time 
to  carry  on  the  farm  work,  I  let  the  children  imagine  they  were  something 
on  the  farm.  One  was  a  pumpkin,  another  a  cotton  seed,  another  a  big 
red  apple,  still  another  a  horse  or  chicken,  and  so  on.  When  every  pupil 
had  selected  his  part,  each  one  told  all  he  could  about  himself  in  some 
such  way  as  this : 

"I  am  a  piece  of  johnny-cake.  I  was  made  from  corn.  The  corn 
grew  in  the  field.    When  it  was  ripe  big  ears  were  picked  and  the  corn 
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was  taken  to  the  mill.  Here  it  was  ground  into  meal.  The  meal  was 
then  taken  by  the  cook  and  mixed  with  water  and  baking  powder  and 
salt.  Then  it  was  put  into  the  oven  and  baked  into  a  johnny-cake  for 
dinner." 

A  thinking  game  based  on  the  dramatization  of  the  farmer  and  his 
work  made  an  interesting  lesson.  For  illustration,  one  pupil  goes  to  the 
front  of  the  class  and  says :  "I  am  the  farmer."  "What  am  I  doing  ?" 
(Acts  the  part  he  is  representing.)  The  other  pupils  then  guess  by  ask- 
ing complete  questions : 

"Are  you  picking  cotton  ?" 

"No,  I  am  not  picking  cotton." 

"Are  you  digging  potatoes?" 

"No,  I  am  not  digging  potatoes." 

"Are  you  hoeing  corn  ?" 

"Yes,  I  am  hoeing  corn." 

The  purpose  of  such  a  game,  it  must  be  clear,  is  two-fold.  It  gives 
an  opportunity  for  self-expression  and  it  helps  to  overcome  the  "aint" 
habit,  by  training  the  tongue  in  the  the  use  of  the  right  form.  Many 
other  such  lessons  may  be  easily  worked  out. 

A  phase  of  work  like  this  furnishes  an  excellent  opportunity  for  close 
sequence  in  number  work,  drawing,  writing,  and  spelling. 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  work,  and  I  feel  as  if  the  children  know 
more  about  harvest  and  appreciate  the  farm  life  more. 

Maegtteeitte  Hezstslet,  '20. 


Greek  and  Roman  History  For  Background 

We  should  make  a  study  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  a  part  of  the 
European  background  of  American  history,  because  Greek  and  Roman 
history  is  necessary  to  furnish  the  right  kind  of  background  for  American 
history.  The  big  problem  that  has  continued  to  face  us  throughout 
generations  up  to  the  present,  has  been  the  priceless  debt  that  we  Amer- 
icans, along  with  all  the  other  nations  of  the  globe,  owe  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  We  can  easily  connect  the  study  of  these,  because  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  Romans  were  copied  from  the  Greeks.  This  study  in 
the  sixth  grade  in  the  Model  School  has  proved  to  be  both  interesting  and 
profitable. 

In  teaching  about  the  Greeks  and  Romans  we  held  in  mind  that  Greek 
civilization  is  the  greatest  that  was  ever  known ;  and  through  the  Greek 
civilization  the  Romans  obtained  theirs,  and  through  the  Roman  civili- 
zation the  Britains  theirs,  and  we  Americans  have  obtained  ours  from 
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these.  If  the  Greek  and  Roman  civilization  had  not  been  destroyed  we 
would  have  been  more  highly  civilized,  and  their  civilization  would  have 
reached  us  earlier.  The  aim  of  our  teaching  was  to  present  the  lessons 
in  such  a  way  that  they  would  not  seem  unrelated  to  American  history. 

There  was  abundant  opportunity  for  correlating  history  with  other 
subjects.  These  subjects  in  turn  needed  the  enrichment  of  the  back- 
ground to  enable  the  children  to  get  the  most  from  them.  This  study 
of  Greek  and  Roman  history  furnishes  a  rich  background  for  literature. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  background  gained  in  their  study  in  history 
the  children  could  not  have  understood  "The  Iliad." 

We  did  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  our  chief  aim — we  were  working 
for  the  sake  of  American  history.  The  children  seemed  to  take  great 
interest  in  these  lessons.  They  became  saturated  with  the  Greek  and 
Roman  spirit  and  invariably  came  back  to  what  we  Americans  owed 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  frequently  made  new  discoveries.  There 
was  opportunity  for  fine  picture  study.  We  used  some  of  the  famous 
pictures  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Picture  study  furnishes  excellent 
material  for  language  work.  We  made  drawings  of  the  Roman  amphi- 
theater and  a  house  on  the  blackboard  to  illustrate  just  how  the  Romans 
built  their  houses,  and  their  manners  and  customs.  Other  phases  of  our 
work  were  illustrated  on  the  blackboard. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  lessons  on  the  Romans  we  had  was  the 
lesson  about  the  Roman  remains,  such  as  the  amphitheater,  Colosseum, 
Roman  homes,  Roman  cities  that  had  been  buried,  statuary,  roads,  walls 
and  aqueducts.    The  pictures  of  these  made  them  seem  real. 

The  children  studied  the  European  conditions  geographically  as  well 
as  historically.  We  made  a  map  study  of  Southern  Europe  because  it 
was  necessary  to  know  the  extent  of  the  empires  and  what  countries  were 
conquered.  We  tried  to  make  the  children  feel  just  as  if  they  were  living 
during  this  age,  and  this  made  the  Greeks  and  Romans  more  vivid  and 
real. 

Orene  Hollowell,  '20. 


How  the  Iliad  Was  Taught  in  the  Sixth  Grade 

The  Iliad  was  studied  for  about  two  weeks  in  the  sixth  grade  as  a  piece 
of  literature. 

The  children  had  a  very  clear  understanding  of  the  home  life  of  the 
Greeks,  their  ways  of  carrying  on  their  wars,  and  their  amusements, 
or  social  life.  This  formed  a  definite  background  for  the  Iliad.  We 
used  the  story  as  told  in  Free  and  Treadwell's  Sixth  Reader. 
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As  an  introduction  to  the  story,  I  told  the  children  very  briefly  the 
most  striking  facts  about  Homer,  and  in  the  same  lesson  they  reproduced 
the  story  in  written  form. 

The  reading  book  takes  up  the  story  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war. 
This  was  supplemented  with  the  story  of  the  cause  of  the  war.  Briefly 
this  was  given  as  follows : 

King  Priam,  King  of  Troy,  having  been  told  by  a  priest  that  his  son 
Paris  would  bring  trouble  on  him  and  the  people  of  Troy,  sends  the  baby 
out  on  the  mountain  side  to  die.  Paris  was  rescued  by  an  old  shepherd 
and  reared  very  carefully,  and  grew  up  to  be  a  beautiful  youth. 

A  feast  was  being  held  among  the  goddesses  and  one  goddess,  Discord, 
became  angry  because  she  was  left  out,  and  she  tossed  among  the  god- 
desses a  golden  apple  on  which  was  written,  "To  the  fairest."  Three 
goddesses  claimed  the  apple — Athena,  Hera  and  Aphrodite.  Paris 
was  called  upon  to  judge  as  to  which  should  have  the  apple.  Each  god- 
dess promised  him  a  gift  if  he  would  decide  in  her  favor;  Athena 
promised  wisdom,  Hera,  power,  and  Aphrodite,  the  most  beautiful 
woman  on  earth  for  his  wife.     Paris  chose  Aphrodite. 

Soon  afterwards  games  were  being  held  at  Troy  in  which  King  Priam 
invited  all  the  young  men  to  take  part.  Paris,  one  among  the  number, 
won  the  prize  and  his  father  because  he  was  so  proud  of  him  received 
him  back  and  made  him  prince  of  Troy. 

Paris  set  out  to  find  the  woman  for  his  wife.  He  crossed  over  to 
Greece  and  came  to  the  King's  court.  King  Menelaus  was  away  and 
Paris  saw  Helen,  the  King's  wife,  and  decided  she  was  the  woman  Aphro- 
dite had  promised  him.  He  persuaded  her  to  return  with  him,  and  when 
King  Menelaus  returned  he  became  angry.  He  and  his  brother  Aga- 
memnon gathered  an  army  and  crossed  over  to  Troy.  They  camped  out- 
side the  walls  on  the  plains  surrounding  Troy.  The  war  continued  for 
nine  years,  neither  side  being  victorious. 

After  the  cause  of  the  war  had  been  given  the  children  were  ready  to 
begin  the  story  in  their  books  which  is  an  account  of  the  real  fighting. 

The  lessons  were  assigned  according  to  the  big  divisions  in  the  story 
as  they  are  given  in  Free  and  Treadwell's  Reader.  These  headings  are 
thus: 

I.  The  strife  between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon. 
II.  The  Assembly. 

III.  The  combat  between  Menelaus  and  Paris. 

IV.  Hector  and  Andromache. 

V.  The  fierce  battle  between  the  armies. 
VI.  The  heroic  deeds  of  Patroclus. 
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VII.  The  death  of  Hector. 
VIII.  Games  in  honor  of  Patroclus. 
IX.  The  ransom  and  burial  of  Hector. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  the  children  and  to  keep  their 
interest  up,  I  gave  them  some  definite  thing  to  read  for  in  each  lesson. 

Chapter  I.  The  obvious  thing  in  this  section  was  the  fight  between 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon.  This  I  knew  would  be  easy  for  the  children 
to  get  without  any  guidance.  In  order  to  get  them  to  think  more 
intensely  I  asked  them  to  see  what  this  quarrel  was  about  and  why  it 
was  a  misfortune  to  the  Greek  army.  They  soon  discovered  the  great 
disaster  that  befell  the  Greek  army  when  Achilles  left. 

Chapter  II.  After  Achilles  leaves  the  Greek  army  they  are  called  to- 
gether in  an  assembly.  A  very  important  question  is  brought  up  that 
will  decide  whether  the  war  is  to  cease  or  continue.  In  the  assembly 
the  morale  of  the  Greek  army  is  restored.  I  wanted  the  children  to  get 
a  deeper  meaning  of  the  chapter  than  merely  the  question  before  the 
assembly,  so  I  told  them  to  see  what  effect  the  settling  of  this  question 
had  upon  the  Greek  army. 

Chapter  III.  The  title  tells  the  story  of  the  chapter  itself.  We  find  the 
gods  and  goddesses  playing  a  great  part  in  this  fight  between  Menelaus 
and  Paris.  This  led  back  to  our  introduction  as  was  always  the  case, 
when  it  was  a  contest  between  these. 

Chapter  IV.  They  had  seen  the  great  heroes  of  only  the  Greek  side, 
but  now  they  turn  to  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  the  Trojan  side, 
Hector.    Their  sympathies  likewise  swayed  to  the  Trojan  side. 

Chapter  V.  gives  an  account  of  the  real  fighting  between  the  armies. 
This  did  not  require  anything  to  stimulate  interest  because  the  action 
in  the  chapter  was  sufficiently  strong. 

Chapter  VI.  gives  the  deeds  performed  by  another  great  Greek  warrior, 
telling  how  he  saved  the  Greek  army  from  destruction.  They  easily 
saw  this. 

Chapter  VII  needed  very  little  teaching  because  it  was  merely  a  con- 
tinuation of  Chapter  IV.  The  children  felt  this  and  with  just  a  few 
suggestions  they  led  the  lesson  themselves. 

Chapter  VIII.  This  in  some  respects  was  the  most  interesting  lesson 
of  all  the  story,  because  the  children,  having  studied  Greek  games  in 
their  history,  entered  into  the  discussion  with  great  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm. They  had  very  decided  opinions  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  con- 
testants and  expressed  themselves  freely  as  to  the  sportsmanlike  con- 
duct, using  such  expressions  as  "That  wasn't  fair,"  "That  was  breaking 
the  rules  of  the  game."    They  became  the  umpire  or  referee. 
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I  tried  to  hold  in  the  minds  of  the  children  throughout  the  story  the 
fact  that  although  Paris  was  the  man  who  caused  the  story,  still  there 
were  many  heroes  who  played  a  greater  part  in  the  real  fighting  than 
Paris  did.  I  tried  also  to  keep  constantly  hefore  them  the  vivid  picture 
of  the  struggle  between  the  goddesses  on  each  side,  especially  Athena, 
who  always  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Greeks.  The  Greeks  were  on  the  side 
of  right  and  justice.  The  Trojans  were  the  offenders.  The  children's 
sympathy  was  often  for  Hector  or  some  Trojan  hero,  but  not  for  their 
cause. 

When  the  story  had  been  finished  in  their  reader  they  still  did  not 
know  how  the  war  finally  ended,  so  I  told  them  the  story  of  how  Troy 
was  finally  captured  and  the  Greeks  triumphant,  which  is  the  story  of 
the  Trojan  horse. 

As  a  summary  of  the  entire  story  of  the  Iliad,  we  made  together  an 
outline  and  put  it  on  the  board.  The  purpose  of  this  summary  was  to 
get  each  unit  of  work  in  connected  form. 

Kathleen  Vaughn,  '20. 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh 

The  purpose  of  giving  the  story  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the  fourth 
grade  was  twofold ;  to  teach  the  first  English  Settlement  in  America  and 
to  give  the  children  a  good,  clear  conception  of  Courtlife  in  England 
during  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  study  of  Columbus  had  just  been 
completed,  so  this  gave  a  good  introduction.  The  questions  led  right 
up  to  the  new  story.  Such  as  these  were  asked:  What  people  in  Eng- 
land do  you  suppose  followed  Columbus  to  America?  Why?  What 
people  are  living  in  America  today?  They  saw  that  just  as  Columbus 
led  the  way  for  the  Spanish  people  to  come  to  America,  the  English  also 
had  a  leader  and  this  great  man  was  Walter  Raleigh. 

In  preparing  the  story  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  I  found  that  the  first 
and  best  thing  I  could  do  to  get  it  myself  was  to  write  the  whole  story 
of  Raleigh  in  the  most  interesting  form,  suitable  for  a  fourth  grade  child. 
After  writing  the  story,  I  then  divided  it  into  four  lessons,  each  lesson 
being  a  separate  unit,  though  very  closely  connected.     The  lessons  were : 

I.  Early  life. 
II.  School  days  at  Oxford  and  military  life. 
III.  In  England. 
TV.  His  expeditions  and  death. 
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After  studying  the  story  very  carefully  we  made  the  following  outline, 
which  grew  out  of  the  four  big  topics : 

I.  Early  life. 

a.  Time  of  birth. 

b.  Home. 

c.  Father's  work. 

d.  Amusements. 

1.  Riding  horseback. 

2.  Wrestling. 

3.  Swimming. 

4.  Boating. 

5.  Listening  to  sailors. 

6.  Visiting  his  brothers. 

e.  School  life  at  home. 
/.  Appearance. 

II.  School  days  at  Oxford. 

a.  The  journey. 

b.  Studies. 

c.  Liked  by  college  boys. 

III.  Military  life. 

a.  War  in  France. 

b.  War  in  Holland. 

1.  Made  captain  of  his  company. 

2.  Fight  with  Spanish  people. 

3.  Time  spent  in  Holland. 

IV.  In  London. 

a.  He  meets  Queen  Elizabeth. 

b.  Made  a  knight. 

c.  Made  captain  of  the  guard. 

V.  His  expeditions. 

a.  Permission  from  the  Queen. 

b.  First  colony. 

1.  Sir  Humphrey  commander. 

2.  Landed  on  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

3.  Lost  at  sea. 

c.  Explorers. 

1.  Find  a  place  to  build  homes. 

2.  Country. 

3.  People. 
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d.  New  Colony. 

1.  Landed  on  Roanoke  Island. 

2.  Lane,  Governor. 

3.  Their  hardships. 

4.  People  become  dissatisfied. 

5.  Their  return  to  England. 

e.  Another  Colony. 

1.  White,  Governor. 

2.  The  new  city. 

3.  Birth  of  Virginia  Dare. 

4.  White  goes  back  to  England. 

5.  People  disappear. 

6.  White  returns. 

V.  His  last  days. 

a.  Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

b.  In  prison. 

c.  His  death. 

To  make  a  more  vivid  impression,  I  first  presented  the  story  orally, 
laying  special  emphasis  on  certain  parts,  as :  "Raleigh's  amusements,"  and 
"Courtlife  in  England  during  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign."  The  fact  that 
Raleigh  put  his  velvet  cloak  over  the  mud  for  his  gracious  Queen  and  the 
rewards  he  received,  which  were :  the  diamond  ring,  made  a  knight,  and 
made  captain  of  the  guard,  appealed  to  the  children  more  than  any  other 
part  of  the  story.  I  made  use  of  all  picturesque  scenes  by  telling  little 
incidents  which  I  thought  would  appeal  to  the  fourth  grade  child.  Some 
of  these  were :  "His  great  delight  in  riding  horseback  and  visiting  his 
brothers" ;  "riding  to  Oxford  in  a  stagecoach" ;  "the  battle  with  twenty 
Spanish  soldiers" ;  "writing  on  the  window  glass  with  his  diamond  ring" ; 
and  "smoking  the  first  tobacco  in  England."  These  incidents  were  very 
small  and  to  me  were  not  so  necessary,  but  through  them  the  children 
understood  the  story  much  better. 

When  I  came  to  an  interesting  part  or  a  picturesque  scene  in  telling 
the  story  the  children  would  say,  "Let  us  play  that."  So  when  we  finished 
the  story  we  dramatized  one  scene.  The  children  selected  the  part  they 
wanted  to  play,  which  was  Raleigh  laying  the  coat  down  for  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  the  rewards  he  received.  They  chose  the  characters,  the  most 
important  ones  being  Raleigh  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  We  had  the  walk 
for  the  Queen  and  on  each  side  were  the  guards.  Following  the  Queen 
came  the  Lords  and  Ladies  of  her  Court.  The  Queen  passed  and  went 
on  down  to  her  boat,  then  sent  for  the  man  who  had  a  muddy  coat. 
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When  he  appeared  before  her,  she  gave  him  a  diamond  ring.  Later  she 
made  him  a  knight  and  captain  of  the  guard.  The  children  enjoyed  the 
dramatization  and  it  was  a  great  help  to  them.  They  made  up  the  con- 
versation and  understood  the  story  far  more  than  they  would  have  done 
otherwise. 

Fannie  L.  Jackson,  '20. 


A  Reading  Lesson  in  the  First  Grade 

In  a  reading  lesson  which  I  taught  at  the  Model  School,  I  tried  to 
bring  in  the  many  different  principles  we  had  discussed  in  class.  The 
subject  was,  aThe  Five  Little  Pigs."  The  day  preceding  we  studied  about 
the  three  little  pussy  cats ;  to  introduce  my  lesson,  I  told  them  that  we 
would  leave  the  pussy  cats  and  talk  about  another  interesting  story  and 
this  is  the  story  I  told,  counting  the  little  pigs  on  my  fingers,  beginning 
with  my  thumb. 


This  little  pig  went  to  market, 


This  little  pig  stayed  home, 


This  little  pig  had  roast  beef, 


This  little  pig  had  none, 

^JLy***  This  little  pig  said  "Wee-wee," 

And  he  went  home. 
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Every  child  seemed  very  much  interested  in  this  story  and  I  asked 
several  questions  about  it  in  order  to  get  them  to  bring  out  each  thought. 
I  repeated  the  rhyme  again  allowing  the  children  to  say  it  with  me. 
Then  I  suggested  that  I  might  draw  the  little  pigs  on  the  blackboard 
telling  what  each  did  as  I  drew.    Thus : 

Went  to  the  market. 
Stayed  home. 
Had  roast  beef. 
Wee-wee. 

Following  the  pictures  we  developed  the  story  on  the  blackboard,  sen- 
tence by  sentence,  by  getting  contributions  from  different  children.  In 
the  first  sentence  I  put  the  drawing  of  the  pig  instead  of  the  word,  be- 
cause that  was  the  principal  new  word,  but  substituted  the  word  in  all 
others.     After  it  was  finished  it  was  in  this  form : 

This  little  pig  (drawing)  went  to  market, 

This  little  pig  stayed  home, 

This  little  pig  had  roast  beef, 

This  little  pig  had  none, 

This  little  pig  said,  "Wee-wee," 

And  he  went  home. 

I  asked  several  children  to  read  the  rhyme  as  a  whole,  then  different 
ones  read  one  sentence  telling  about  one  pig.  While  they  read  these  I 
held  the  pointer  under  each  sentence  so  that  they  could  see  it  as  a  whole 
and  not  jump  from  word  to  word.  Then  again  I  called  on  one  child  to 
read  the  rhyme  in  order  to  get  the  whole  story  in  an  organized  form. 
I  pointed  to  such  phrases  as,  went  to  market,  stayed  home,  had  roast 
beef,  etc.,  and  asked  them  to  find  it  in  another  place  on  the  board.  With- 
out any  hesitation  they  found  each  phrase. 

Then  there  were  several  words  in  the  rhyme  that  began  with  letters 
the  children  had  had  in  phonics.  These  were  h,  m,  w,  and  p,  so  we 
picked  out  as  many  words  for  each  as  we  could  find,  drilling  for  only  a 
few  minutes. 


h 

m 

w 

P 

had 

market 

wee-wee 

pig 

he 

home 

We  had  seven  new  words  in  our  lesson  so,  in  order  to  make  these  em- 
phatic, we  used  word  cards,  with  each  word  written  on  a  card  in  script. 
After  drilling  on  these  from  their  seats  I  asked  that  each  child  come  to 
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the  front  for  a  word  race.  For  the  first  race  two  girls  competed  with  two 
boys  and  the  others  acted  as  judges.  Then  we  had  all  of  the  boys  to  take 
sides  against  all  of  the  girls,  but  as  there  were  more  girls  than  boys  the 
girls  of  course,  won.  The  score  was  kept  on  the  board  and  if  a  boy  or 
girl  guessed  correctly  but  talked  too  loud  his  score  was  given  to  the 
opposite  side. 

As  the  time  was  up  I  asked  the  children  to  take  their  seats,  and  then 
I  called  on  one  child  to  read  the  rhyme  as  a  whole  in  order  to  summarize 
the  lesson. 

For  the  assignment  I  promised  them  that  we  would  read  the  story 
from  our  books  and  learn  more  about  the  five  little  pigs. 

Then  as  a  last  step  the  rhyme  was  sung  from  their  reading  books. 

Helen  Elliott,  '20. 


Teaching  Drawing  in  Three  Grades 

This  is  the  first  time  that  one  student  teacher  has  taught  all  the  draw- 
ing in  the  three  grades  at  the  Model  School.  I  considered  it  a  great  privi- 
lege to  be  able  to  teach  this  in  the  three  grades  for  the  reason  that  the 
enthusiasm  and  spirit  with  which  I  started  was  carried  into  the  three 
grades.  This  made  the  work  more  interesting  for  me,  and  I  think  the 
children  enjoyed  it  more.  By  teaching  the  six  lessons  a  week,  I  was 
kept  busy  preparing  my  material,  and  I  know  I  got  more  out  of  my 
work,  and  was  more  interested  in  it  than  I  would  have  been  if  I  had 
only  taught  two  lessons  a  week.  I  understand  now  how  the  drawing 
and  paper-cutting  varies  in  the  three  grades,  and  how  it  is  alike  in 
some  respects.  From  my  experience  in  the  three  grades  I  have  a  clearer 
idea  of  what  to  expect  from  an  average  pupil  in  each  grade. 

The  kinds  of  work  are  sometimes  different.  While  the  children  in  the 
second  and  third  grades  were  using  paste  and  scissors,  and  doing  con- 
struction work,  the  children  in  the  first  grade,  who  could  not  do  this, 
were  learning  to  use  their  crayons  correctly.  Most  of  the  drawing  and 
paper-cutting  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades  of  the  Model  School 
this  fall  has  been  centered  around  Nature  Study.  The  ways  of  handling 
the  topic  varied  in  each  grade  merely  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
children. 

The  children  in  the  first  grade  were  having  conversation  lessons  about 
their  homes  and  the  different  things  around  their  homes.  This  gave 
us  an  opportunity  to  bring  in  the  drawing  in  connection  with  the  home 
or  rather  nature  around  the  home.  The  first  lesson  I  had  in  this  grade 
was  the  drawing  of  the  grasses  around  their  homes.    This  led  up  to  the 
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drawing  of  the  pointed  top  tree — cedar  or  holly — which  is  the  most 
common  and  the  one  they  see  around  their  homes.  Later  they  used  this 
same  pointed  top  tree  in  making  a  landscape  scene,  showing  the  differ- 
ence between  sky  and  land,  and  in  having  the  tree  growing  down  in  the 
ground  or  placing  it  above  the  ground  line.  Some  of  the  children  had 
a  tendency  to  want  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  grow  on  top  of  the  land,  in- 
stead of  letting  a  part  grow  in  the  ground.  Of  course,  I  had  to  em- 
phasize strongly  the  point  that  the  tree  grew  in  the  ground,  and  not  on 
top. 

In  the  second  and  third  grades  the  nature  work  was  carried  on,  but 
in  a  different  way.  In  these  grades  the  children  had  had  more  ex- 
periences, had  observed  more  closely,  naturally  knew  more  about  trees 
and  grasses  and  therefore,  they  could  take  more  advanced  work. 

My  first  lesson  in  the  second  grade  was  having  the  children  to  draw 
the  cat-tail,  which  is  a  kind  of  grass.  It  is  always  best  to  have  the  real 
thing  before  them,  if  possible,  so  I  had  a  real  cat-tail  in  the  front  of  the 
room.  They  drew  the  cat-tail  with  the  green  leaves  and  brown  head, 
using  crayola.  The  main  point  that  I  emphasized  in  this  lesson  was  the 
characteristic  growth.  In  the  next  lesson,  they  cut  cat-tails  free  hand 
out  of  the  colored  paper  and  pasted  the  different  parts  together  as  they 
should  be.    This  lesson  led  to  simple  designing. 

In  the  third  grade,  I  found  that  the  children  were  in  need  of  spelling 
pads,  so  we  did  not  take  up  our  Nature  Study  work  in  there  the  first  les- 
son, but  went  to  work  to  make  the  thing  that  they  needed.  On  the 
front  of  their  spelling  pads  they  made  a  simple  design,  which  made  it 
attractive  on  the  outside.  For  the  inside  they  tore  sheets  of  tablet  paper 
lengthwise  down  the  center,  making  a  long  narrow  pad,  and  fastened 
them  together  by  sewing  with  raffia.  The  second  lesson  we  carried  on 
our  nature  work,  but  this  time  departed  from  the  idea  of  grasses.  I 
had  the  children  cut  sunflowers  and  mount  them  on  the  colored  paper. 
They  made  an  attractive  sunflower  border  for  their  room  from  these 
cuttings. 

The  only  time  that  we  departed  from  our  main  topic,  Nature,  in  all 
the  grades  was  when  Hallowe'en  work  was  touched  upon  a  little,  but  we 
had  only  one  lesson  in  each  grade.  In  the  first  grade  they  drew  a  simple 
picture  of  three  Brownies  in  a  row,  standing  perfectly  still.  In  the 
second  and  third  grades  the  children  were  able  to  draw  action  figures 
of  the  Brownies.  This  kind  of  work  develops  the  child's  originality, 
but  should  not  be  carried  to  the  extreme. 

Martha  Ratcliffe,  '20. 
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Teaching  Denominate  Numbers 

It  was  very  clear  to  me  why  denominate  numbers  should  be  taught  in 
the  grades,  but  it  was  also  clear  to  me  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
the  children  realize  the  importance  of  denominate  numbers  unless  the 
subject  were  made  practical.  So  naturally  my  first  question  was  how 
I  could  make  denominate  numbers  practical  to  the  children  and  at  the 
same  time  make  it  interesting. 

In  order  to  make  denominate  numbers  practical  I  tried  to  have  the 
children  do  as  much  real  measuring  and  weighing  as  I  could.  We  took 
up  the  table  for  Linear  measure  first.  In  this  I  had  the  children  first 
estimate  distances  then  measure  those  distances.  We  brought  the  health 
chart  in  with  this  work  by  having  the  children  measure  the  height 
of  each  other  and  weigh  each  other.  The  chart  called  for  their  heights 
in  inches,  so  this  gave  an  opportunity  for  drill  work  in  reduction.  After 
this  we  took  up  very  rapidly  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division  of  denominate  numbers.  All  of  this  was  made  very  interesting 
by  having  races  between  the  boys  and  girls.  My  class-room  order  was 
very  much  improved  by  allowing  those  who  had  been  paying  attention, 
and  who  had  not  been  noisy  to  help  in  the  measuring.  I  found  that  the 
best  way  to  keep  all  of  the  children  at  work  was  to  give  them  quick  oral 
and  written  drills  on  reduction  ascending  and  descending  and  on  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  denominate  numbers. 

In  teaching  dry  and  liquid  measures  we  measured  real  things,  trying 
to  bring  out  again  to  the  children  the  importance  of  knowing  how  to 
measure  things  accurately.  One  day  when  we  measured  some  oats  we 
brought  out  the  difference  between  the  size  of  the  dry  quart  and  the 
liquid  quart  measures.  Next  we  weighed  a  bushel  of  oats.  In  this  we 
compared  the  two  ways  of  measuring  grains,  potatoes,  etc.,  that  is,  by 
measuring  them  and  weighing  them,  and  then  found  that  it  is  much 
more  accurate  and  saves  time  to  weigh  such  things.  Problems  in  every- 
day life  were  given  them  to  bring  in  each  day  instead  of  giving  those 
in  the  book  which  seemed  unreal.  The  results  from  these  papers  showed 
that  the  children  knew  how  to  apply  what  they  had  learned. 

Annie  Lou  Alston,  '20. 


REVIEWS 

This  department  is  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  teachers  and  those  in- 
terested in  educational  literature  to  treasures  that  need  only  a  guide. 
There  is  a  world  of  free  or  inexpensive  material  that  would  be  invaluable 
if  people  only  knew.  The  mails  are  flooded  with  bulletins,  news  sheets, 
pamphlets,  many  of  which  are  useless  to  most  of  us,  but  many  of  which 
we  would  like  to  have.  We  sort  and  sift  this  material  and  from  it  gather 
those  things  that  seem  to  us  to  be  of  special  value,  and  then  we  give 
the  gist  of  it,  or  comments  on  it  so  that  the  reader  may  see  whether  or  not 
he  wishes  it.    If  he  does,  he  knows  where  to  write  for  it. 

We  do  not  as  a  rule,  review  books.  The  teachers  of  North  Carolina 
have  mapped  out  for  them  the  required  reading  course.  This  is  about 
all  the  average  teacher  has  money  to  buy  or  time  to  assimilate.  She 
has  little  opportunity  to  choose  for  herself.  She  is,  however,  always 
on  the  hunt  for  short,  cheap,  and  practical  material.  It  is  true  that 
much  of  it  seems  to  be  reprint  but  it  is  not  a  work  of  supererogation 
because  it  is  selected  material. 

Editor. 

The  bulletin,  the  Rural  Teacher  of  Nebraska,  Number  20,  Bureau  of 
Education,  shows  the  conditions  in  Nebraska  to  be  so  much  like  those 
in  North  Carolina  that  we  are  giving  space  to  a  detailed  review. 

From  this  bulletin  can  be  secured  an  exact  status  of  the  rural  school 
teachers  of  Nebraska  in  regard  to  their  academic  and  professional  prepa- 
ration, their  teaching  experience  and  length  of  service,  their  sex,  age, 
and  nationality,  and  such  contributory  factors  in  teaching  efficiency  as 
salary,  living  conditions,  and  the  like.  The  survey  is,  in  fact,  a  study 
of  the  preparation  and  efficiency  of  rural  school  teachers,  which  may  be 
considered  typical  of  similar  studies  which  might  be  made  in  other  states. 
The  main  object  of  making  this  study  was  to  procure  reliable  informa- 
tion on  the  education,  experience,  and  general  character  of  the  rural 
teaching  force,  together  with  first  hand  knowledge  of  some  of  the  condi- 
tions contributing  to  the  home  and  school  environment  of  these  teachers. 
This  knowledge  was  obtained  by  means  of  a  questionnaire.  It  in  no  way 
represents  theory  or  generalization,  but  is  an  array  of  facts  on  the  rural 
teaching  force  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  as  given  by  the  teachers  them- 
selves. 

In  that  State  in  districts  having  less  than  twenty  pupils  of  school  age 
four  months  of  school  is  imperative;  in  districts  having  between  twenty 
and  seventy-five  pupils,  inclusive,  eight  months  is  the  minimum ;  and  in 
districts  having  more  than  seventy-five  pupils  nine  months  is  required 
by  law. 
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From  the  earliest  days  attention  has  been  given  to  securing  duly  quali- 
fied and  prepared  teachers.  The  district  board,  the  county  superintend- 
ent, and  finally  the  State,  through  its  system  of  uniform  examinations, 
have  in  turn,  been  entrusted  with  the  power  to  examine  candidates  and 
indicate  their  fitness  for  teaching.  But  the  training  of  teachers  in  the 
sense  of  a  special  teacher  for  a  special  task,  as  applied  to  rural  schools, 
may  be  truly  regarded  as  an  innovation  too  little  tested  and  tried  to  pre- 
dict fully  what  the  ultimate  plan  will  be  in  this  respect. 

When  normal  schools  were  first  introduced  into  this  country  they  were 
intended  solely  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  common  schools.  Very  early, 
however,  in  the  history  of  Nebraska's  normals  practically  all  the  gradu- 
ates began  to  find  places  in  the  elementary  departments  of  village  and 
city  schools,  where  the  demand  for  normal  trained  teachers  has  constantly 
exceeded  the  supply.  The  result  has  been  that  a  very  small  number  of 
persons  have  returned  to  the  rural  communities  to  teach,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  normal  schools  has  only  added  to  the  stream  of  teachers 
entering  the  city  and  town  positions. 

In  recent  years  the  rural  life  movement  throughout  the  nation  has 
brought  a  feeling  among  the  country  folk  that  the  State  normals  should 
send  a  reasonable  proportion  of  their  finished  product  back  into  the  rural 
schools  with  a  training  that  fits  them  especially  for  solving  the  problems 
of  agricultural  and  farm  life.  In  1915  the  first  district  legislation  was 
effected  making  it  obligatory  for  all  Nebraska  State  normals  to  furnish 
definite  rural  teacher  preparation.  The  law  specifies,  "There  shall  be 
established  in  the  State  normal  schools  of  Nebraska  a  course  of  study 
for  rural  teachers  that  shall  contain  thorough  instruction  in  the  common 
school  subjects,  rural  sociology,  management,  and  organization  of  rural 
schools,  observation,  consideration  of  how  to  organize  a  rural  school  and 
make  a  school-house  a  social  center,  manual  training,  sanitary  sciences, 
household  economics,  agriculture,  and  vocal  music.  The  course  shall 
cover  two  years,  and  mature  students  may  enter  directly  from  tenth 
grade,  and  upon  completion  of  said  course  may  be  granted  county  cer- 
tificates under  the  rules  to  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction." 

Interpreting  the  study  of  the  rural  school  teacher  of  Nebraska  in  terms 
of  medians,  averages,  and  highest  percentages,  the  following  may  be  said 
relative  to  the  status  of  the  rural  teacher  for  the  school  year  that  the 
study  was  made : 

The  rural  teacher  was  a  young  teacher  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who 
had  lived  approximately  an  equal  number  of  years  in  both  country  and 
town.  From  the  replies  on  nationality  it  was  evident  that  her  foreign 
lineage  was  near  rather  than  remote.    Her  education  was  received  in  her 
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own  State  and  consisted  of  one  summer  beyond  eight  years  of  elemen- 
tary and  four  years  of  high  school  training.  She  held  a  county  second 
grade  certificate.  The  list  of  subjects  that  she  had  studied  was  compre- 
hensive. She  felt  most  proficient  in  arithmetic,  and  liked  to  teach  it 
best.  She  had  no  preparation  for  the  industrial  subjects,  did  not  teach 
them,  and  believed  that  their  introduction  into  the  rural  school  course 
was  a  burden  to  the  already  over-crowded  program.  She  had  no  train- 
ing in  social  service  work.  Her  expectancy  in  the  teaching  profession 
was  1.85  terms.    She  hoped  to  become  a  grade  teacher  in  town. 

This  teacher's  yearly  income  was  $445.28.  She  paid  $114.80  for  board, 
did  her  own  janitor  work,  without  extra  pay,  and  spent  her  vacation  at 
home  or  attending  summer  school.  She  would  have  been  glad  to  add 
to  her  income  through  some  commercial  pursuit.  Her  institute  ex- 
penses and  teacher's  periodicals  amounted  to  $15.28  per  year.  She  lived 
in  a  family  of  two  children.  She  occupied  a  room  by  herself,  but  it  was 
not  heated  and  there  were  no  bath  conveniences.  She  did  not  spend  the 
week  end  in  the  district  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  weather  or  traveling 
conditions.  She  took  some  part  in  the  organizations  of  the  community. 
The  organizations  that  appealed  to  her  most  were  community  and  self- 
improvement  clubs  and  religious  societies.  She  believed  that  consolida- 
tion was  the  thing  most  needed  for  the  betterment  of  rural  school  con- 
ditions. 


Library  Leaflet  Number  six,  Stories  for  Young  Children,  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  is  a  list  of  stories  prepared  by  the  Literature  Com- 
mittee of  1918  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union.  The  stories 
listed  are  divided  into  three  groups,  those  adapted  to  the  kindergarten, 
and  those  for  first  and  second  grades,  respectively.  In  making  the  selec- 
tion of  stories  the  committee  observed,  in  general,  certain  standards. 
The  stories  chosen  must  have  universal  appeal,  contrasting  elements,  con- 
secutive events,  balance,  and  climax.  The  stories  must  convince,  by 
producing  a  definite  effect,  the  satisfaction  of  the  inevitable,  and  the 
final  triumph  of  good,  and  be  expressed  in  direct  and  rhythmic  language. 
As  they  are  intended  for  young  children,  the  stories  should  be  based  on 
natural,  or  desirable  experiences  of  the  years  from  four  to  eight.  The 
best  type  of  story  for  this  purpose  is  the  repetitive,  but  not  forced,  and 
free  from  monotony.  It  was  also  agreed  that  for  kindergarten  age  all 
stories  of  subtle  symbolism  or  worldly  wise  conversation  or  suggestion 
should  be  avoided,  but  that  the  quality  should  be  dramatic,  full  of  vivid 
action,  with  only  necessary  description  and  little  explanation. 
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What  is  to  be  done?  There  has  been  a  case  in  the  courts  of  N".  C. 
that  shows  the  dilemma  we  are  in  because  of  the  shortage  of  teachers. 
There  is  a  law  in  the  State  that  forces  every  child  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  14  years  to  attend  school  at  least  six  months  each  year.  There  is 
now  machinery  for  enforcing  this  law  so  that  if  a  parent  does  not  re- 
quire his  child  to  go  to  school  he  is  subject  to  arrest.  Still  there  are  not 
enough  teachers  to  teach  the  schools,  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  some 
children  to  keep  the  law.     This  is  the  problem  to  be  solved. 

The  Greensboro  News  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  trial  using  imagi- 
nation freely.  There  has  recently  been  in  Greensboro  a  case  that 
shows  the  dilemma.  The  names  of  Governor  Bickett  and  Superintend- 
ent Brooks,  and  the  other  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
Superintendent  Eoust  of  the  Guilford  County  Schools,  were  pictured 
in  the  court  as  defendants  to  answer  charges. 

In  the  prisoner's  dock  were  about  one  dozen  gentlemen  of  the  Hall 
School  district,  Guilford  County,  who  were  summoned  for  violation  of 
the  compulsory  attendance  school  law.  In  one  section  of  the  court-room 
were  about  40  children  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of 
attending  school. 

The  evidence  was  quickly  unfolded  by  the  act  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1919,  that  parents  should  send  their  children  to  school  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  14  years  at  least  six  months  each  year.  Hall  school 
had  not  been  operated  for  more  than  a  year,  and  the  children  were  prac- 
tically without  schools.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  got  out 
warrants  for  the  parents  for  failure  to  send  their  children  to  school.  But 
the  parents  insisted  that  the  State  and  County  Educational  Authorities 
should  be  summoned  as  witnesses  for  the  defense. 

One  of  the  fathers  was  imagined  as  addressing  the  Court:  "Your 
Honor,  please,  how  could  I  send  Tommie  and  Lizzie  and  Bertha  and  Bill 
to  school  when  there  wasn't  any  school,  at  least  no  school  in  operation? 
If,  your  Honor,  please,  will  not  the  State  and  County  Educational 
forces  have  to  provide  us  with  a  school  that  will  function  before  we  can 
be  compelled  to  send  our  children  to  school?  Last  winter  no  teachers 
could  be  secured  and  we  had  no  schools." 

"Well,  what  you  have  said  is  quite  true,"  replied  the  Judge.  "But  we 
may  have  to  penalize  the  Governor,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, the  County  Superintendent  of  Education  and  some  other  officials  for 
failure  to  provide  facilities  for  those  poor  children." 

Hall  school  of  Guilford  County  was  not  in  operation  last  winter  be- 
cause teachers  could  not  be  obtained.  The  prospects  of  getting  teachers 
is  far  from  bright  this  winter.     The  solution  of  the  Hall  School  district 
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problem  may  be  found  in  consolidation.  For  example  Hall,  Rocky  Knoll, 
Concord  and  Summer  School  districts  might  be  consolidated  into  one 
district. 


Training  Little  Children.  Suggestions  For  Parents.  Bulletin  39, 
1919,  Bureau  of  Education. 

This  bulletin  contains  articles  by  experts  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  child  study  and  child  training,  and  would  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  a  mother. 

There  is  no  time  in  the  child's  life  when  training  is  more  necessary 
than  the  ages  from  3  to  6. 

The  plunge  into  school  is  so  sudden,  whereas,  the  child  should  be  pre- 
pared gradually.  The  majority  of  the  mothers  do  not  live  near  a  kinder- 
garten. Many  of  the  kindergarten  activities  may  provide  profitable 
amusements.  Much  of  the  training  should  be  preparing  the  child  to  en- 
ter school. 

A  few  modern  ideas  of  child  training  treated  are :  "Walks  and  talks 
with  the  children,"  "Training  the  senses,"  "Developing  the  senses,"  "De- 
veloping imagination,"  "Number  work  preparation,"  "Building  up  vir- 
tues," "Developing  ideas,"  "Character  training,"  "Utilizing  instincts," 
"Effective  punishment,"  and  "Provide  them  with  a  plenty  to  do." 

Early  education  should  be  based  on  sound  principles  of  child  study. 
The  child  of  this  age  is  very  impressionable,  therefore,  one  should  see 
that  he  receives  only  right  impressions.  The  child  is  also  very  inquisi- 
tive, and  this  is  the  greatest  aid  to  education.  Some  valuable  advice  is : 
"Let  the  child  live  with  you ;"  "Explain  as  fully  as  possible  the  questions 
he  may  ask." 

The  following  is  a  set  of  rules  which  will  be  very  valuable  to  mothers : 

1.  Never  issue  a  don't  without  a  do. 

2.  Take  care  that  his  activities  do  not  develop  into  license. 

3.  Give  punishment  much  consideration. 

4.  When  a  child  is  naughty  be  sure  the  cause  isn't  a  physical  one. 

5.  Learn  the  instincts  of  the  child. 

6.  Be  consistent. 

7.  Answer  questions  truthfully. 

8.  Avoid  useless  negatives. 

9.  Do  not  threaten. 

10.  Keep  the  child  occupied. 

11.  Begin  early  to  form  habits. 

12.  Cultivate  a  sense  of  humor  in  yourself  and  child. 
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For  the  past  five  years  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  has  been  waging  a  nation-wide  campaign  for  bet- 
ter rural  schools  and  the  improvement  of  country  life.  Among  the 
agencies  employed  in  this  work  has  been  a  series  of  conferences  through- 
out the  country. 


The  National  Conference  on  Rural  Education  and  Country  Life  was 
held  at  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky.,  November  25  to  28,  1919. 

This  is  the  sixteenth  conference  to  be  held  for  better  rural  schools  and 
the  improvement  of  country  life.  The  central  thought  of  the  Confer- 
ence was  what  our  rural  schools  must  be  and  do  to  meet  after-war  con- 
ditions. Several  Governors,  ten  to  twelve  State  Superintendents  of 
Public  Instruction,  many  City  and  County  Superintendents  of  Schools, 
Presidents  of  State  Normal  Schools,  Colleges  and  Universities 
and  many  prominent  club  women,  business  and  professional  men,  ad- 
ministrative school  officers  and  progressive  farmers  were  invited  and 
many  of  them  were  present  and  took  part  on  the  program. 

One  of  the  conditions  that  demanded  attention  is  that  the  population 
is  greatly  increasing  while  the  food  supply  is  decreasing.  The  menace 
of  hunger  therefore  is  turning  the  Nation  to  the  rural  school  as  the  only 
instrument  capable  of  averting  wide  spread  disaster. 

President  Eggleston  says  that  the  rural  school  should  help  solve  these 
problems. 


ALUMNAE  DEPARTMENT 

Fannie  Lee  Speie,  Alumnae  Editor 
Class  of  1919 

The  members  of  the  class  of  1919  are  teaching  as  follows : 

Blanche  Alligood,  primary  work,  Pollocksville,  Jones  County. 

Edith  Bertotti,  Wilmington. 

nSTellie  Rawles  Blanckard,  Vance  County. 

Vera  Bennett,  Oriental. 

Alice  Blake,  Granville  County. 

Katherine  Boney,  fourth  grade  work,  Hickory. 

Lydia  Mae  Cartwright,  primary  work,  Wayne  County. 

Zelota  Cobb,  third  and  fourth  grades,  Pinetops. 

Lillian  Cole,  unreported. 

Lois  Daniel,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  Enon  School,  Granville 
County. 

Norma  Dupree,  piano,  drawing  and  public  school  music,  Leggetts, 
Edgecombe  County. 

Ida  Etheridge,  Selma. 

Reba  Everette,  Edgecombe  County. 

Eannie  Mae  Pinch  (Mrs.  Bunn),  South  Rocky  Mount  Graded  School. 

Iola  Finch,  third  and  fourth  grades  in  Farm-life  School,  Middleburg, 
Vance  County. 

Rosa  Porbes,  primary  work,  near  Stokes,  Pitt  County. 

Lottie  Futrelle,  primary  work. 

Mary  Lee  Gallup,  third  grade,  Payetteville. 

Lillian  Gardner,  Pink  Hill. 

Ruby  Giles,  primary  work,  Kinston. 

Millie  Harrell,  near  Williamston,  Martin  County. 

Rena  Harrison,  primary  work,  New  Hill,  Wake  County. 

Mary  Hart,  intermediate  work,  Patrick  Henry  School,  Durham 
County. 

Lois  Hester,  near  Oxford. 

Lillie  Hewitt,  principal  of  two-teacher  school,  Tillery. 

Elsie  Hines,  second  grade,  Burlington. 

Ruth  Hooks,  third  and  fourth  grades,  Grifton   School. 

Bonnie  Howard,  third  grade,  Belmont  School. 

Ruth  Hoyle,  Epsom  School,  Vance  County. 

Letha  Jarman,  unreported. 

Vivian  Jenkins,  intermediate  work,  Macclesfield. 
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Dorothy  Johnson,  primary  work,  Engleside  School,  Franklin  County. 

Mary  Johnson,  second  grade,  Washington,  N.  C. 

Alia  Mae  Jordan,  principal  of  two-teacher  school,  New  Hill,  Wake 
County. 

Blanche  Kilpatrick,  not  teaching. 

Ferol  Little,  second  and  third  grades,  Arthur  School,  Pitt  County. 

Mattie  McArthur,  primary  work,  Barwick  School,  Lenoir  County. 

Ina  McGlohon,  fifth  grade,  High  Point  Graded  School. 

Helen  McLawhorn,  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  Bethel,  Pitt  County. 

Mary  McLean,  not  teaching,  working  in  father's  office  in  Aberdeen. 

Katie  Lee  McLean,  fourth  grade  work,  Mt.  Gilead  School. 

Martha  Mercer,  principal,  "Busy  Workers"  School,  Edgecombe 
County. 

Ivy  Modlin,  grammar  grade  work,  Rocky  Mount. 

Marian  Morrison,  second  grade,  Burlington. 

Thelma  Mumford,  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  Grifton. 

Addie  Newsome,  intermediate  work,  Knightdale  School. 

Laura  Newton,  primary  work,  Grifton. 

Pattie  Nixon,  near  Pocky  Mount. 

Sara  Nixon,  near  Rocky  Mount. 

Mary  Outland,  primary  work,  Chowan  High  School,  Chowan  County. 

Eva  Outlaw,  at  home. 

Isabelle  Paddison,  Winfall. 

Bertie  Patterson,  unreported. 

Leona  Patterson,  primary  work,  three-teacher  school,  near  Laurin- 
burg,  Scotland  County. 

Patty  Perry,  fourth  grade,  Rosemary  School. 

Vivian  Sawyer,  principal  of  Bayboro  School. 

Virginia  Spencer,  second  grade,  Rosemary  School. 

Eva  Steagall,  sixth  grade,  Smithfield. 

Annie  Gray  Stokes,  second,  third  and  fourth  grades,  Windsor. 

Mary  Tucker,  first  grade,  Belhaven. 

Lyda  Tyson,  second  and  third  grades,  Jacksonville  School,  Onslow 
County. 

Lena  Tyson,  Edgecombe  County. 

Rosa  Vanhook,  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  Hillsboro  School. 

Elizabeth  Wagstaff,  Franklin  County. 

Mamie  Walker,  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  Red  Oak  Farm-life  School. 

Mary  Whitehurst,  first  grade,  Jacksonville. 

Ruth  Whitfield,  first  grade,  Dunn. 

Annie  Wilkinson,  first  grade,  New  Bern. 

Marie  Winslow,  Winfall  School. 
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Marie  Worsley,  principal,  two-teacher  school,  Edgecombe  County. 
Ruby  Worthington,  principal  of  two-teacher  school  near  Stokes,  Pitt 
County. 


Elizabeth  Spier,  '19,  was  married  on  October  9  to  Mr.  Roy  Daven- 
port, of  Winterville.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  Memorial 
Baptist  Church  in  Greenville.  Immediately  after  the  ceremony  they 
left  for  a  trip  to  Washington  and  ISTew  York.  For  this  winter  they  will 
live  with  her  mother,  but  will  later  keep  house  on  their  farm  just  outside 
of  Winterville. 

Fannie  Mae  Einch  was  married  in  August  to  Mr.  Bunn,  principal  of 
the  South  Rocky  Mount  Graded  School.     She  is  teaching  in  the  school. 

May  Sawyer  was  married  in  the  early  summer,  soon  after  her  school 
closed,  to  Mr.  Seth  Swindell,  of  Pinetown,  Beaufort  County.  They  are 
living  in  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Class  of  1918 

Several  of  the  class  of  1918  have  recently  married.  Mattie  Poin- 
dexter  was  married  October  25  to  Dr.  Lane,  of  Smithfield.  She  is  con- 
tinuing her  work.  She  has  been  very  successful,  and  was  offered  a  very 
flattering  salary  to  return. 

Lucy  Buffaloe  was  married  in  August. 

Sadie  Dew  married  Mr.  Helms,  of  Wilson.     She  is  keeping  house. 

President  Wright  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  the  members  of  the  first 
five  classes  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the  average  number  of  years 
these  had  taught. 

The  answers  contained  a  great  deal  of  interesting  news,  which  is  given 
below : 

Class  of  1911 

Of  the  class  of  1911  there  are  only  four  now  teaching,  six  are  mar- 
ried, and  one  is  doing  other  work. 

Those  married  are  as  follows : 

Louise  Eleming — Mrs.  L.  B.  Fleming,  Greenville,  N".  C. 

Jennie  Crichton  Williams — Mrs.  Edmund  Wilkins  Lewis,  Jackson, 
N.  C. 

Grace  McGuire  Bishop — Mrs.  R.  P.  Dew,  Wilson,  1ST.  C. 

Esther  Lum  Ellington — Mrs.  Ernest  I.  Fleming,  131  1ST.  Pearl  Street, 
Rocky  Mount,  N".  C. 

Sallie  Faison  Peirce — Mrs.  Edward  Banks  Gibson,  Edgemore,  1308, 
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Conn.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (She  assisted  in  Montessori  Schools  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  also  Red  Cross  work.) 

Vada  Highsmith — Mrs.  McCullen,  Clinton,  N.  C. 

Those  teaching  are : 

Margaret  Sheppard  Blow,  second  grade  in  Evans  Street  School, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 

Nellie  Pender,  3d  grade  in  Evans  Street  School,  Greenville,  1ST.  C. 

Pattie  Simmons  Dowell,  Ay  den,  N.  C. 

Ila  Lydia  Bulluck,  Raleigh  Schools,  517  Halifax  Street,  Raleigh, 
K  C. 

One,  Lillie  Roberta  Tucker,  is  a  government  employee  in  Washing- 
ton, 1224  11th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Class  of  1912 

Of  the  class  of  1912,  five  are  married,  one  teaching,  and  seven  doing 
other  work. 

The  following  are  married : 

Eula  I.  Proctor — Mrs.  F.  L.  Greathouse,  Nashville,  N.  C. 

Marguerite  Davis — Mrs.  C.  M.  Warren,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Sarah  L.  Waller— Mrs.  G.  N.  Taylor,  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C. 

Mattie  M.  King— Mrs.  L.  W.  Gaylord,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Hilda  Critcher— Mrs.  R.  G.  Rowlett. 

Those  teaching  are : 

Edna  C.  Campbell,  San  Marcos,  Texas. 

Sarah  Waller  Taylor  continues  her  work  in  the  Roanoke  Rapids 
Schools.  She  has  taught  there  ever  since  her  graduation  and  has  been 
eminently  successful.  Her  husband  was  in  overseas  service  during  the 
war. 

The  six  doing  other  work  are  as  follows : 

Mamie  L.  Williams  is  working  in  the  bank  at  Warrenton. 

Nora  B.  Mason  is  in  Edenton  taking  training  for  nursing. 

Minnie  Best  Dail  is  at  home  with  her  mother  in  Snow  Hill. 

Georgia  L.  Scott  has  enlisted  as  a  student  nurse  in  the  TJ.  S.  General 
Hospital,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Allie  Estelle  Greene  is  librarian  in  the  Greenville  High  School, 
Greenville. 

Nannie  I.  Bowling  is  keeping  books  for  the  Reflector  Company, 
Greenville. 
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Class  of  1913 

Of  the  class  of  1913,  there  are  eleven  teaching,  seven  are  married,  and 
three  are  doing  other  work. 

Those  married  are  as  follows : 

Annie  Lena  "White — Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Hawes,  Belhaven,  !N".  C. 

Hattie  Sue  Taylor — Mrs.  Kenneth  G.  Hite,  Kocky  Mount,  1ST.  C. 

Josephine  Fleming  Little — Mrs.  H.  M.  Phillips,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Mary  Lucy  Dupree — Mrs.  John  F.  Lynch,  Duke,  N".  C. 

Mary  Wilniot  Moore — Mrs.  W.  L.  Nobles,  Greenville,  1ST.  C. 

Harriet  Ann  Whitehurst — Mrs.  JST.  E.  Winslow,  Scotland  Neck,  N*.  C. 

Alice  Cornelia  Medlin — Mrs.  A.  G.  Carter,  Rosemary,  1ST.  C. 

Those  doing  other  work  are : 

Eloise  Ellington,  secretary  of  Red  Cross,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Lalla  Pritchard,  Swansboro,  has  at  times  done  private  coaching  and 
has  had  music  pupils. 

Those  teaching  are : 

Ethel  Clyde  Perry,  Plymouth. 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Shell,  Kinston. 

Hattie  Johnson  Weeks,  Winston-Salem,  708  S.  Main  Street. 

Mamie  Ruth  Tunstall,  music,  Rocky  Mount. 

Mary  Newby  White,  Rich  Square. 

Bettie  Pearl  Fleming,  1013  Evans  Street,  Greenville. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Weeks,  Graham. 

Louie  Delle  Pittman,  Selma. 

Annie  Josephine  Tillery,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

Viola  Rebecca  Dixon,  Shelby. 

Class  or  1914 

Of  the  class  of  1914,  five  are  married,  eleven  are  still  teaching,  and 
eleven  are  doing  other  work. 
The  following  are  married : 

Mary  E.  Smith — Mrs.  Eugene  Clark,  Clarkton. 
Anna  L.  Stanfield — Mrs.  S.  J.  Averett,  Norlina. 
Lela  M.  Deans — Mrs.  Will  Rhodes,  Wilson. 
Carrie  E.  Manning — Mrs.  Otho  A.  Daniels,  Oxford. 
Luella  Lancaster — Mrs.  Leland  Stancell,  R.  F.  D.,  Greenville. 
The  following  are  teaching: 

Annie  E.  Smaw,  principal  Joyner  School,  near  Greenville. 
Rosa  Mae  Wootton,  Chicod. 
Minnie  G.  Myers,  Charlotte. 
Lula  A.  Fountain,  Rocky  Mount. 
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Annie  Dare  Hardy,  Raleigh. 

Mae  Belle  Cobb,  Belmont.  • 

Gladys  M.  Fleming,  Watertown,  Tenn. 

Sadie  Jones  Nichols,  Princeton. 

Rachel  Blanche  Lancaster,  Kinston. 

Agnes  L.  Pegram,  Henderson. 

Luella  Lancaster  Stancell  is  teaching  the  intermediate  grades  in  the 
Joyner  School. 

Mary  E.  Weston  is  doing  government  work  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Blanche  Gold  Everett  is  at  her  home  in  Palmyra  this  winter. 

Mary  E.  Doub  has  charge  of  store-room  in  the  State  Hospital,  Dix 
Hill,  Raleigh.    Her  uncle,  Dr.  Albert  Anderson,  is  superintendent. 

Kate  C.  Watkins  is  a  stenographer  in  Danville,  Ya. 

Emma  L.  Cobb  is  rural  primary  supervisor  in  Edgecombe  County. 

Essie  L.  Woolard  is  keeping  books  at  Everetts,  N.  C. 

Mattie  Hughes  Bright  is  a  stenographer  in  Washington,  N.  C. 

Marion  P.  Alston  is  doing  clerical  work  at  the  A.  and  E.  in  West 
Raleigh. 

Helen  Daniel  is  a  stenographer  in  Henderson. 

Nina  A.  Gatling  is  with  the  Lyceum  and  Redpath  Chautauqua. 

Class  of  1915 

Prom  the  class  of  1915  eight  are  married,  eighteen  teaching,  and  seven 
doing  other  work. 

Those  married  are  as  follows : 

Mildred  Davis  Brooks — Mrs.  H.  E.  Walker,  Crewe,  Ya. 

Mary  Bernice  Pagan — Mrs.  Prank  Jordan,  Dardens. 

Julia  Norfleet  Jordan — Mrs.  Hugh  K.  Oberg,  111  32d  Street,  New- 
port News,  Ya. 

Yalera  Addie  Perkins — Mrs.  W.  L.  Sterling,  633  Linden  Ave.,  Ports- 
mouth, Ya. 

Bessie  Faison  Perrett — Mrs.  Albert  R.  Hicks,  Jr.,  Faison,  N.  C. 

Elizabeth  Plummer  Spencer— Mrs.  L.  P.  Thomas,  Farmville,  N.  C. 

Kate  E.  Sawyer — Mrs.  S.  R.  Jackson,  Grifton,  N.  C. 

Laura  J.  White — Mrs.  G.  H.  Roebuck,  Stokes,  N.  C. 

Those  teaching  are: 

Alice  Champ  Tillery,  New  Bern. 

Pattie  Mae  Johnson  (160  S.  Broad  Street),  Winston-Salem. 

Clara  Gladys  Griffin,  Old  Fort. 

Rachel  Eugenia  Howard,  Elon  College. 

Lula  Pearle  Davis,  Leechville. 
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Emma  Janie  Brown,  Rich  Square  (R.  F.  D.  2). 

Mary  Eleanor  Bridgman,  Lake  Landing. 

Mary  Lois  Reid,  Garysburg. 

Esther  Swann  Brown,  Swan  Quarter. 

Ella  Mae  White,  Spring  Hope. 

Vera  Mae  "Waters,  Pactolus. 

Fannie  Ruth  Proctor,  Rocky  Mount,  Edgecombe  Co.   (215  Franklin 

Street). 

Christine  Benedict  Johnson,  Greenville. 

Mabel  Clara  Davis,  Dunn. 

Emma  Robertson,  Kinston. 

Irene  "White,  Scotland  Neck. 

Leona  Frances  Cox,  Richlands. 

Ethel  Bertice  Finch,  Ayden. 

Those  doing  other  work  are: 

Elizabeth  Violet  Hooks  is  at  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Term., 
studying. 

Louise  Moore  holds  a  position  in  the  United  States  Treasury  (address 
210  East  Capitol  Street),  "Washington,  D.  C. 

Helen  Christine  Tyson,  Greenville,  28".  C,  is  now  doing  office  work. 

Gelene  Ijames  is  keeping  house  at  Mocksville,  N.  C. 

Katherine  E.  Tillery  is  doing  government  work  in  "Washington,  D.  C. 

Sallie  Frances  Jackson  is  doing  clerical  work  in  Greenville. 

Lela  Carr  Newman  is  in  Raleigh,  keeping  house  for  her  father. 

Jessie  Daniels,  '16,  attended  both  terms  of  summer  school  at  George 
Peabody  College  and  expects  to  go  back  next  summer.  She  is  teaching 
the  fourth  grade  in  her  home  town,  Keysville,  Va.,  again  this  year.  Her 
principal  said  this  of  her,  "I  consider  her  one  of  my  very  best  teachers." 

The  Training  School  is  well  represented  in  Kinston  this  year.  Blanche 
Lancaster,  '14;  Mavis  Evans,  '14;  Nelle  "White,  '16;  Ophelia  O'Brien, 
'17;  Fannie  Lee  Speir,  '17;  Nelle  Ray,  '18;  Ruth  Cook,  '18;  Elizabeth 
Hathaway,  '18 ;  and  Ruby  Giles,  '19,  are  teaching  there. 

Ophelia  O'Brien  is  teaching  the  fourth  grade  and  likes  her  work  fine. 

Ruby  Giles  is  as  charmed  with  her  first  graders  as  they  are  with  her. 
She  is  getting  splendid  results  from  her  grade,  especially  in  drawing. 

Blanche  Lancaster  is  doing  ungraded  work  in  the  grammar  school. 

Mavis  Evans  is  teaching  in  the  second  grade.  She  says  she  has  the 
worst  children  in  school,  but  loves  them  just  the  same. 

Nelle  White,  Ruth  Cook,  and  Elizabeth  Hathaway  are  doing  splendid 
work  in  the  fifth  grades. 
5 
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Nelle  Ray  and  Fannie  Lee  Speir  are  doing  third-grade  work.  Be- 
cause of  insufficient  room  space,  they  occupy  the  same  room,  one  teach- 
ing in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon,  alternating  monthly. 
There  is  quite  a  bit  of  friendly  rivalry  between  the  two  rooms  that  is 
beneficial  to  both. 

The  following  girls  are  teaching  in  the  Lenoir  County  Schools: 
Gladys  Bonner  (ex-student),  at  Moss  Hill  School,  Blanche  Satter- 
thwaite,  '17,  at  Sand  Hill  School,  and  Jennie  Taylor,  '17,  at  Oak  Dale. 
Their  schools  have  just  begun  and  so  we  have  no  account  of  their  work. 

Lillian  Gardner,  '19,  is  teaching  at  Pink  Hill,  and  Alice  Outland,  '18, 
at  Farm  Valley  School. 

Susie  Barnes,  '16,  now  Mrs.  Joe  Harper,  is  teaching  at  Pinetops. 

Julia  Elliott,  '17,  stopped  by  the  Training  School  during  opening 
week  on  her  way  to  Ayden,  where  she  is  teaching. 

Annie  Bishop,  '16,  is  teaching  at  Marshall,  BT.  C,  in  Madison  County. 
She  has  intermediate  work  in  a  three-teacher  school.  She  began  work  in 
July  and  has  a  term  of  eight  months. 

Fannie  Bishop,  '18,  taught  a  first  and  second  grade  near  Pamlico 
Beach  for  two  months  during  the  summer.  She  is  now  teaching  at 
Crisp,  near  Macclesfield. 

The  following  are  the  alumnse  that  teach  in  Edgecombe  County: 

Mrs.  Joe  Harper,  Pinetops. 

Miss  Zelota  Cobb,  Pinetops. 

Miss  Viola  Kilpatrick,  Pinetops. 

Miss  Mattie  Cox,  Tarboro,  Route  4. 

Miss  Norma  Dupree,  Tarboro,  Route  4. 

Miss  Vivian  Jenkins,  Macclesfield. 

Miss  Nannie  M.  Brown,  Tarboro. 

Miss  Willie  Wilson,  Conetoe. 

Miss  Sadie  Thompson,  Conetoe. 

Miss  Marie  Worsley,  Fountain. 

Miss  Ruth  Proctor,  Rocky  Mount. 

Miss  Fanny  Bishop,  Macclesfield. 

Miss  Leona  Tyson,  Macclesfield. 

Miss  Martha  Mercer,  Speed. 

Miss  Reba  Everett,  Bethel. 

Miss  Sophia  Jarman,  Tarboro. 

Miss  Lula  Fountain,  Rocky  Mount. 

Miss  Lula  Quinn,  Rocky  Mount. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Southerland,  Tarboro. 

Miss  Emma  Cobb,  Tarboro. 

Miss  Virginia  Sledge,  Tarboro. 


SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 
Y.  W.  C.  A. 

The  membership  campaign  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  carried  on  differ- 
ently this  way  from  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  done  heretofore.  The 
girls  met  in  birthday  groups  on  the  campus. 

An  Executive  Council  member  explained  the  Young  "Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  and  the  relation  of  the  local  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion. After  this  a  drive  was  made  for  membership.  The  number  that 
joined  that  night  was  280,  but  since  then  thirty  more  have  enlisted,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  258.  We  are  planning  to  enroll  the  entire  school  during 
the  year.  This  is  over  ninety  per  cent  of  the  students.  Practically  all 
the  girls  who  board  in  the  dormitory  are  members. 

On  the  first  Saturday  evening  of  the  school  year  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
gave  a  reception  on  the  front  campus.  Games  were  played  in  which  all 
took  part.  The  girls  were  divided  into  groups  according  to  their  birth- 
days. Each  group  gave  a  stunt.  October  won  the  prize  for  giving  the 
best  one.    Punch  was  served. 

Each  Friday  evening,  prayer  services  are  held  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Different  girls  lead  each  week.    These  meetings  are  well  attended. 

The  first  Eriday  evening  the  president,  Margueritte  Hensley,  gave  a 
welcome  to  the  new  girls.  Irma  Euqua  then  told  what  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
had  meant  to  her.     Edith  Matthews  explained  the  work  of  the  Y.  W. 


Our  W.  Y.  C.  A.  is  planning  to  take  a  part  in  the  raising  of  the 
World  Fellowship  fund.  This  fund  is  to  be  a  gift  from  the  students  of 
America  to  the  students  of  the  world.  All  of  the  Associations  together 
are  trying  to  secure  at  least  one-half  million  dollars  for  this  fund.  Our 
part  is  $75.  We  have  not  made  any  definite  plans  yet  as  to  the  way  this 
money  is  to  be  raised,  but  we  are  sure  we  can  and  will  raise  it. 


The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  observing  the  Fellowship  Week  of  prayer,  Novem- 
ber 9  to  15.  •  The  girls  meet  in  the  auditorium  each  morning  at  7 :15. 
These  meetings  are  interesting  and  attended  well. 


Groups  of  girls  on  each  hall  meet  on  Thursday  evening  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  Sunday  School  lessons.  The  girls  that  have  charge 
of  these  groups  are  Nome  Johnson,  Lucy  Moore,  Ruby  Garris,  Irma 
Fuqua,  Lila  Faircloth,  and  Ruby  Mercer.  Different  girls  lead  each 
week.  Nearly  every  girl  in  school  goes  to  one  of  these  meetings.  The 
attendance  at  Sunday  school  this  fall  has  been  excellent. 
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Vesper  Services. 

The  Sunday  evening  Vesper  Services  are  always  interesting. 

President  Wright  conducted  the  first  Sunday  evening  vesper  services 
of  the  fall  term.  His  theme  was  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  within 
each  one,  but  it  will  express  itself  in  active  service  for  humanity.  Christi- 
anity, he  believes,  is  being  tested  as  it  never  was  before.  We  are  living 
in  the  greatest  era  in  the  history  of  the  world.  He  gave  graphic  com- 
parisons showing  the  great  sacrifice  of  both  life  and  money  made  in  the 
recent  war,  and  then  asked  the  pertinent  question,  "What  is  it  all  for?" 
The  cause  was  because  certain  leaders  knew  to  do  good  but  did  not  do 
it ;  some  who  were  supposed  to  be  Christians  failed. 

He  showed  that  we  pay  every  year  almost  as  big  a  price  in  life  and 
property  because  of  sin  and  neglect.  "Real  Christianity  expresses  itself 
socially."  "Knowledge  is  power,  but  if  it  is  unused,  unserviceable,  and 
stops  with  the  knowing  merely,  it  is  not  power."  Much  of  the  sickness 
of  the  world  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Christians  who  know  better.  If 
we  know  what  to  do  and  do  it  not  for  the  good  of  humanity,  if  Christi- 
anity does  not  take  hold  of  one  and  put  him  to  work,  then  it  is  a  failure, 
because  it  does  not  follow  the  principles  and  practice  of  Christ.  When 
people  or  nations  fail  to  use  their  leadership  for  the  highest  ends,  then 
it  is  taken  away  from  them. 

President  Wright  then  made  the  statement  that  he  fully  believes  this 
Nation  is  the  chosen  one  for  leading  the  world  to  higher  ideals,  because 
we  have  taken  the  side  of  those  treated  unjustly  and  have  unselfishly 
tried  to  help  the  nations  of  the  world  to  freedom. 

On  October  5th,  Miss  Graham  led  our  vesper  services.  Her 
subject  was  "Like  Begets  Like."  She  took  some  of  the  qualities  of 
Christ  and  showed  how  he  stood  out  as  the  perfect  man.  She  gave 
specific  ways  in  which  the  girls  could  attain  Christian  balance. 

Rev.  George  Atkinson,  President  of  the  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tution at  Salisbury,  N".  C,  conducted  the  vesper  services  on  the  evening 
of  October  12.  His  subject  was  "Win  Christ."  He  told  how  we  are  all 
working  to  win  something  to  make  a  record  or  reach  a  standard.  He 
showed  how  some  people  try  to  win  records  in  the  social  world,  some  great 
wealth,  others,  places  in  politics,  and  some,  standards  in  Education.  Even 
education,  he  said  was  a  failure  within  itself.  He  made  clear  that  only 
those  working  to  win  Christ  win  true  success. 

Mr.  Meadows  was  the  leader  on  October  19.  His  theme  was  the  three 
words,  "More  than  Conquerors."  He  explained  fully  the  difference 
between  this  and  being  merely  conquerors.  Prayer  and  work  he  gave 
as  the  means  by  which  one  can  become  more  than  conquerors. 

The  annual  recognition  services  were  held  on  the  evening  of  October 
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26.  The  beautiful  candle  service  is  the  ceremony  used  every  year.  The 
president  and  members  of  the  council  stand  with  lighted  candles  and  the 
new  girls  pass  by  and  light  their  candles  from  these.  After  this  the  new 
girls  sing  "Let  the  Lower  Lights  be  Burning." 

Mr.  Underwood  made  the  talk  of  the  evening.  "The  Glory  of  the 
Commonplace/'  was  the  subject  he  chose,  taking  the  lesson  on  the  Trans- 
figuration as  the  scripture  reading.  The  mountain  top  experiences  would 
enable  one  to  come  back  into  the  valley  to  work.  "One  cannot  live  al- 
ways at  high  tide  emotionally."  The  mountains  are  for  inspiration, 
"If  great  visions  are  not  followed  by  service,  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  vision."  "Worship  consists  of  more  than  adoration  or 
exaltation."  "The  commonplace  is  through  and  through  with  the  vision 
of  the  master." 

When  a  man  tells  you  he  has  seen  God  watch  his  life.  Jesus  Christ 
preached  social  service.  He  would  have  railed  out  against  child  labor, 
and  would  have  worked  for  better  living  conditions.  He  always  took 
a  stand  against  injustice  in  any  form.  He  would  have  advocated  run- 
ning water  in  country  homes.  He  would  have  fought  against  disease  and 
the  things  that  bring  disease.  "I  have  come  that  ye  might  have  life,  and 
that  more  abundant."  "If  he  has  given  power  of  any  sort  that  is  an  in- 
vitation to  use  it,"  and  every  day  and  all  the  time. 

He  said  that  the  war  is  not  yet  won ;  the  question  of  right  and  justice 
are  still  being  fought  out,  and  we  are  fighting  as  never  before  to  get 
justice.  The  treaty  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  the  best  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  The  League  of  Nations  he  believes  is  too  magnificent  to 
be  grasped.  He  has  firm  faith  that  the  fight  that  won  on  the  battlefield 
will  be  the  one  that  will  win  in  the  end. 

At  the  close  he  brought  the  lesson  directly  home  to  the  young  women, 
showing  them  how  they  could  get  the  type  of  Christianity  that  counts 
for  the  highest.  He  mentioned  many  things  that  seem  little  within  them- 
selves but  mean  much,  such  as  getting  to  meals  on  time,  getting  up 
lessons,  coming  to  services,  refraining  from  saying  unkind  things.  He 
begged  them  not  to  have  just  Sunday  religion. 

If  the  world  war  has  taught  anything  it  is  that  people  who  know  to 
do  things  must  do  them.  Be  sure  you  both  know  and  do,  was  his  part- 
ing admonition. 

The  services  on  November  2  were  conducted  by  a  group  of  girls.  They 
gave  a  very  interesting  and  helpful  program. 

Judge  ~F.  M.  Wooten  made  a  talk  on  November  9,  on  the  subject  "Your 
Influence."  He  showed  how  we  all  could  influence  some  one  either  for 
good  or  evil.  He  used  for  example  the  women  of  the  Bible  and  history 
showing  in  contrast  those  of  different  influences. 
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The  Publicity  Department  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  had  hand  books  printed 
last  spring.  These  books  were  sent  to  the  new  girls  during  the  summer. 
The  "Big  Sister"  movement  was  carried  out  in  sending  them. 


Literary  Societies 

Edgar  Allen  Poe 

On  the  10th  of  Oct.,  1919,  the  new  girls  received  invitations  to  the 
initiation  exercises.  Of  course  the  new  girls  had  been  very  inquisitive, 
as  to  the  form  of  our  initiation.  They  were  expecting  queer  things 
to  happen  on  this  night,  but  the  "Poe's  Black  Cat"  did  not  appear  as  it 
usually  did  on  this  night. 

Instead  of  going  through  the  hazing  process,  the  girls  were  escorted 
in  groups  of  ten,  to  the  third  floor. 

A  very  interesting  program  was  prepared  for  the  night.  Mr.  Meadows 
made  a  brief  talk  to  the  society,  on,  "What  this  Society  should  mean  to 
us."  Mrs.  Meadows  rendered  an  instrumental  solo.  Callie  Puffin  sang 
a  solo,  "Will  you  Come."  After  this  the  girls  were  invited  into  the 
recreation  hall,  where  cream  and  cake  were  served.  The  room  was 
beautifully  decorated  in  the  Poe  colors. 

At  the  second  meeting  all  of  the  officers,  except  president,  business 
manager  and  assistant  editor  of  the  Training  School  Quarterly,  were 
elected.     These  were  elected  last  spring. 

The  officers  are:  President,  Irma  Fuqua;  Vice-president,  Ethel  Pitt- 
man  ;  Secretary,  Helen  Bahnson ;  Treasurer,  Louise  Whichard ;  Critic, 
Margueritte  Hensley;  Door-keeper,  Anna  Belle  Wood;  Business  Mana- 
ger, Quarterly,  Gladys  Baum ;  assistant  editor,  Quarterly,  Blanche  Para- 
bow. 

On  Oct,  29th  the  society  decided  to  adopt  an  Armenian  baby  for 
one  year. 

Sidney  Lanier. 

The  officers  of  the  Sidney  Lanier  Literary  Society  this  year  are : 
President,  Thelma  Elliot;  Vice-President,  Mildred  Eeed;  Secretary, 
Myrtie  Pice;  Treasurer,  Marie  Lowry;  Sergeant  at  Arms,  Clara  Wat- 
ers; Critic,  Helen  Stewart. 

The  initiation,  which  took  place  the  9th  of  October,  was  very  dignified 
and  impressive.  An  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  the  president.  The 
following  program  was  rendered : 

Instrumental  Solo Miss  Myrtle  Moore 

Quartette Misses  Bonner,  Faircloth,  Hollowell  and  Odom. 

Stories Mrs.  Ransom. 
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Miss  Fannie  Jackson  has  been  elected  marshal  in  Miss  Bessie  Jerni- 
gan's  place. 

The  Advisory  Committee  is  composed  of  Miss  Mamie  Jenkins,  Miss 
Mary  Bertolet  and  Miss  Birdie  McKinney.  Miss  McKinney  was  asked 
to  serve  in  Miss  Comfort's  place. 

Interesting  letters  were  received  during  the  summer  from  little  Rene 
Beaux,  the  French  orphan  the  society  adopted  a  year  ago.  There  was 
great  delight  over  the  picture  received  of  Rene  with  his  little  brother 
and  sister. 


CLASSES 


Officers  of  Senior  Class 

Mildred  McCotter President 

Martha  Ratcliffe Vice  President 

Kathleen  Vaughan Secretary 

Harriet  Thomason Treasurer 

ISTonie  Johnson Critic 

Miss  Nellie  Maupin Class  Adviser 

Officers  of  the  Junior  Class 

Helen  Bahnson President 

Mary  Sumner Vice-President 

Thelma    Leonard    Secretary 

Ethel  Brothers Treasurer 

Emily  Langley Door-keeper 

Officers  of  the  Second  Year  Academic,  or  B  Class 

Inez    Frazier    President 

Christine   Evans    Vice-President 

Louise   Whichard   Secretary 

Katie   Harris    Treasurer 

Miss    Mamie    E.    Jenkins    Adviser 

First  Year  Academic,  or  A  Class 

Hattie   Moore    President 

Bonnie  Boswell Vice-President 

Clara    Gilliam   Secretary- 
Viola  Remmer Treasurer 

Mary    Finch    Critic 

Bessie  Bishop Door-keeper 


SCHOOL  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

Celebration  of  Tenth  Anniversary  of  Opening 

The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Training  School,  was 
celebrated  on  the  evening  of  October  4. 

Hon.  F.  C.  Harding,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  a  man 
who  worked  zealously  for  the  establishment  of  the  school  and  who  knows 
every  step  of  its  history,  delivered  the  address. 

The  first  part  of  the  program  consisted  of  a  number  of  choruses  sung 
by  the  school,  and  one  sung  by  the  glee  club.  This  musical  program 
fittingly  began  with  "Carolina"  and  closed  with  "America." 

President  Wright  gave  a  picture  of  the  school  ten  years  ago,  when  a 
few  home-sick  girls  and  boys  gathered  in  the  new  buildings  which  were 
only  partially  equipped  and  furnished,  and  of  the  sandy,  unattractive 
walk  to  town,  and  contrasted  conditions  with  those  of  today.  "Sand 
has  given  place  to  asphalt  and  planks  to  concrete."  He  said  that  the 
school  had  grown  constantly  and  as  fast  as  the  appropriations  from  the 
General  Assembly  would  let  us  grow ;  the  student-body  has  been  stronger 
and  better  every  year.  As  many  have  been  refused  admission  as  have 
been  enrolled  in  the  school. 

The  president  paid  tribute  to  the  founders  of  the  school.  The  three 
who  worked  untiringly,  continuously  for  the  establishment  of  the  school, 
Senator  Fleming,  Governor  Jarvis  and  Mr.  Ragsdale,  have  all  been 
claimed  by  death,  but  their  faith  and  works  are  now  being  abundantly 
rewarded.  President  "Wright  said  that  the  school  had  gone  straight 
ahead  doing  the  one  thing  for  which  it  was  established,  that  is,  training 
teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina,  and  thus  it  had  been 
rendering  the  greatest  service  possible  to  the  Nation,  because  it  was  work- 
ing for  the  uplift  of  the  rising  generation  and  for  better  citizenship  for 
the  United  States  and  for  the  world.  A  service  flag  could  not  show  with 
justice  who  the  workers  in  this  school  had  been,  for  all  had  been  work- 
ing for  a  better  Nation.  He  explained  that  the  exercises  were  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  ten  years  of  service  rendered  by  the 
school. 

Senator  Harding,  he  introduced  as  a  man  who  had  given  his  life  to 
public  service,  and  as  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  community  and 
State — one  who  has  always  been  peculiarly  interested  in  the  institution 
and  a  "loyal  friend  to  the  cause  of  right  and  justice." 

When  Mr.  Harding  arose  he  said  that  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  sadness, 
but  he  realized  that  the  men  who  first  caught  the  vision,  the  spirits  of 
the  wise  father  of  the  school,  Gov.  Jarvis,  the  fine  champion  of  the  rights 
of  the  school,  James  Fleming,  and  the  wise  director,  Prof.  Ragsdale, 
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were  present.  He  reviewed  in  detail  some  of  the  work  that  was  done 
in  getting  the  school  for  Greenville;  Pitt  County  realized  in  the  be- 
ginning what  the  State  now  realizes,  but  did  not  realize  ten  years  ago. 
The  faith  of  the  town  and  county  was  shown  in  the  fact  that  they  con- 
tributed $100,000,  whereas  the  State  appropriated  only  $15,000.  The 
State  has  shown  its  faith  by  its  last  appropriation,  which  was  $200,000 
for  improvements.  In  the  beginning  the  attitude  of  the  State  seemed 
to  be  that  if  the  institution  made  good  it  would  come  to  the  rescue,  and  it 
has  done  this.  He  spoke  of  the  plan  Governor  Jarvis  outlined  and  of  the 
faith  he  had  in  the  ultimate  support  of  the  State.  Gov.  Jarvis  made  his 
coworkers  see  the  educational  process  that  was  necessary  before  the 
question  of  bonds  could  be  placed  before  the  people.  The  result  was  that 
the  people  of  the  town  and  county  gave  as  a  free  gift  to  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  $100,000. 

Mr.  Harding  paid  tribute  to  the  president  of  the  school,  saying  that 
one  of  the  greatest  benefits  the  community  had  derived  from  having  the 
school  located  here  is  the  fact  that  the  distinguished  man  at  the  head 
had  been  added  to  the  citizenship  of  the  town.  He  referred  to  the  many 
temptations  that  had  come  to  the  president  to  go  to  other  and  larger 
institutions,  and  for  a  larger  salary,  but  he  had  remained  because  he 
had  his  heart  set  on  seeing  this  institution  carry  out  the  real  purpose 
for  which  it  was  established.  If  this  purpose  had  not  been  tenaciously 
held  to  by  the  guiding  hands  of  the  school,  the  school  would  have  soon 
been  changed.  He  said  that  he  knew  of  many  temptations  to  turn  aside 
but  the  president  has  been  firm  in  his  belief  that  the  original  design  and 
spirit  of  the  school  and  has  been  kept  the  school  to  this  one  purpose. 

The  speaker  showed  vividly  the  difference  between  the  results  if  the 
school  had  trained  only  for  personal  culture  and  the  results  now 
when  in  the  cross-roads  and  the  cities  and  the  towns  those  trained  here 
are  the  instruments  for  training  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  State  and 
"making  clear  the  intellectual  operations  of  thousands."  Here  he  paused 
to  prophesy:  "If  we  train  you  merely  to  become  cultured  men  and 
women  without  a  purpose  beyond,  we  shall  get  nothing ;  but  if  we  train 
you  so  that  you  go  out  and  train  the  children  so  that  they  may  catch  a 
higher  purpose,  a  higher  vision,  the  school  becomes  a  reservoir  through 
which  the  State  can  reach  the  people,  the  boys  and  girls,  North  Carolina 
will  pour  out  her  millions  for  the  school."  North  Carolina  is  catching 
a  new  vision  as  the  Nation  is  and  the  world  is ;  America  is  changing  the 
world.  He  cited  examples  of  the  broadening  of  plans  and  ideals  in  the 
Nation.  Among  these  he  spoke  of  the  new  department  of  education  in 
the  Federal  Government.  In  the  educational  changes  North  Carolina 
is  taking  the  lead.    He  referred  to  the  change  in  the  constitution,  and  the 
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action  of  the  last  General  Assembly  that  gives  North  Carolina  the  best 
school  laws  she  has  ever  had. 

He  closed  by  making  the  young  women  realize  that  they  were  the 
agents  for  carrying  out  these  laws.  He  impressed  upon  the  young  women 
the  big  responsibilities  and  glorious  opportunities  that  rest  upon  them, 
and  the  school. 

In  dismissing  the  audience  President  Wright  invited  them  to  be  pres- 
ent ten  years  hence  at  the  next  big  celebration,  at  the  close  of  the  second 
decade. 


Illustrated  Lecture  on  Consolidation 

Mr.  George  Howard,  superintendent  of  Edgecombe  County  Schools, 
made  a  most  excellent  talk  at  the  Training  School  recently  on  the  ways 
and  means  of  getting  fewer  and  better  schools.  This  progressive  super- 
intendent has  been  doing  remarkable  work  in  his  county  and  has  pictures 
showing  the  old  one-teacher  schools,  and  the  up-to-date  consolidated 
schools,  the  trucks  and  wagons  bringing  the  children  to  school.  These 
pictures  within  themselves  are  sufficient  to  convince  even  the  most  cas- 
ual observer  of  the  wisdom  of  consolidating.  Although  there  are  still 
one-teacher  schools  in  Edgecombe  County,  the  superintendent  is  de- 
termined not  to  stop  until  he  has  planted  one  good  school  where  three 
poor  ones  have  been  or  are  now. 

Edgecombe  was  one  of  the  first  counties  in  the  State  to  have  school 
wagons,  and  one  of  the  first  to  use  motor  trucks  for  transporting  the 
children  from  a  distance  to  the  schools.  The  problem  of  transportation 
is  one  of  the  most  important  to  be  faced  whenever  the  question  of  con- 
solidation comes  up.  Mr.  Howard  has  learned  by  experience  and  by 
careful  observation  how  to  handle  this  question.  He  is  perhaps  the  best 
authority  in  the  State  on  this.  He  has  visited  the  schools  of  the  middle 
West  where  they  have  spent  money  and  time  to  work  out  this  problem, 
and  where  the  results  can  be  seen.  He  gave  pictures  showing  the  schools 
he  has  visited. 

Mr.  Howard  made  the  same  talk  during  the  summer  term  and  so  much 
interest  was  shown  that  he  was  invited  to  come  again.  The  students  here 
now  come  from  communities  that  are  having  to  settle  this  question  and 
Mr.  Howard  can  help  them. 


Visit  From  Dr.  L.  A.  Williams 

Dr.  L.  A.  Williams,  of  the  University,  while  here  attending  the  High 
School  Conference,  made  a  talk  to  the  students  of  the  Training  School, 
which  was  enjoyed  very  greatly.     He  told  "an  honest-to-goodness  true 
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story"  that  had  a  great  truth  that  was  not  lost  on  the  students.  They 
enjoyed  the  story  and  caught  the  lesson  immediately. 

The  story  was  this :  a  ring  of  Young  America  stood  around  a  small, 
embarrassed,  but  aristrocratic  puppy,  and  a  shiftless  village  social  out- 
cast, coming  up  showed  his  appreciation  of  aristocratic  dogdom,  and 
told  the  owner  to  take  him  home  and  keep  him  there,  "he  won't  never 
amount  to  nothing  if  you  keep  him  on  the  street."  The  lessons  of  heredi- 
ty and  environment  were  easily  driven  home  after  the  graphic  telling 
of  the  charming  story. 

"If  you  wish  children  to  be  lovers  of  music,  keep  them  in  a  musical 
atmosphere,  or  their  inherited  tastes  'won't  never  amount  to  nothing.' 
There  has  never  been  born  into  the  world  a  bad  child,  or  a  lazy  one;  we 
teachers  have  been  guilty  of  developing  badness  or  laziness.  The  pre- 
vention of  badness  is  developing  goodness.  An  inheritance  is  great  and 
those  who  have  inherited  royalty  should  be  grateful,  but  the  inheritance 
must  be  developed  or  it  counts  for  little,"  was  the  point  he  drove  home. 


Practice  Teaching  at  the  Joyner  School 

The  Joyner  School  is  now  really  and  truly  a  part  of  the  Training 
School.  This  has  been  partly  true  for  the  past  two  years,  but  until 
now  it  has  been  impracticable  for  the  student-teachers  to  do  any  ob- 
servation and  practice  teaching  there.  Now  the  question  of  transporta- 
tion has  been  settled  so  that  seven  girls  can  be  carried  out  in  a  car  every 
day.    This  work  began  on  the  morning  of  November  11. 

The  teachers  of  the  Joyner  School  this  year  have  become  critic  teach- 
ers, just  as  those  in  the  Model  School.  The  preparation  work  of  the  girls 
is  checked  up  by  members  of  the  faculty  in  the  school. 

The  critic  teachers  in  the  Joyner  School  are  as  follows :  Principal, 
Miss  Annie  Smaw,  of  the  class  of  1914;  Teacher  of  the  intermediate 
grades,  Mrs.  Leland  Stancell,  formerly  Miss  Luella  Lancaster,  of  the  class 
of  1914;  Teacher  of  the  primary  grades,  Miss  Lizzie  Smith,  of  the  class 
of  1918.  Mrs.  L.  R.  Meadows  is  the  music  teacher.  She  spends  two 
mornings  a  week  at  the  school. 

This  is  the  report  that  came  from  the  Joyner  School   on  the  first  day : 

"The  second  Tuesday  in  November  proved  to  be  a  day  of  great  im- 
portance to  all  interested  in  the  Joyner  School.  This  day  had  been 
looked  forward  to  for  quite  a  while.  Now  at  last  seven  girls  came,  ac- 
companied by  Misses  McFadyen,  and  in  the  afternoon  Misses  Davis  and 
Graham  came.  The  first  week  was  spent  in  observation,  and  teaching 
began  the  second  week.  On  that  first  morning  the  pupils  were  naturally 
curious  to  know  if  the  Training  School  ladies  were  going  to  teach  them, 
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and  they  had  the  feeling  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  they  had  spent 
more  time  on  the  preparation  of  the  day's  assignments.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  Joyner  School  teachers  also  had  a  feeling  of  uncertainty 
as  to  how  the  day  would  terminate. 

"In  each  room  two  girls  with  one  extra  in  the  primary  grades,  were 
assigned  to  do  observation  work  for  the  remainder  of  the  week  so  they 
would  be  ready  to  begin  teaching  the  second  week." 


On  Friday  evening,  November  7,  a  basket  party  was  given  at  the  Joy- 
ner School  and  $75  was  made.  The  money  will  be  spent  for  things  the 
school  needs,  but  the  question  is  what  is  most  needed.  Swinging  lamps, 
rope  swings,  pictures,  and  song-books  are  some  of  the  things  they  intend 
to  have. 

The  school  owns  a  school  pig,  presented  by  Mr.  Leland  Stancell. 
There  was  much  excitement  over  the  gift  and  the  building  of  the  pen 
was  a  matter  of  great  concern.  The  pig  is  fed  on  the  scraps  from  the 
lunch  baskets.  The  lessons  in  thrift  and  sanitation  are  some  of  the 
blessings  already  obtained  from  owning  a  pig,  and  the  children  expect 
to  get  a  good  price  for  it  later. 

A  program  in  Indian  Life  was  presented  on  the  Friday  before  Thanks- 
giving. This  was  given  early  so  the  teachers  planning  to  attend  the 
Teachers  Assembly  during  Thanksgiving  week. 


Enrollment  in  the  Training  School 

The  enrollment  in  the  school  for  the  fall  term  is  282.  This  means 
that  every  available  space  is  occupied.  250  were  refused  admission  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  room.  Two  years  ago  there  were  a  few  more  en- 
rolled, but  there  were  rooms  in  the  neighborhood  that  could  be  rented 
reasonably.  Now  there  are  only  a  very  few  rooms  available  and  most 
of  these  at  prices  that  are  prohibitive. 

The  counties  represented  this  year  number  52,  and  are  as  follows :  An- 
son, Beaufort,  Bertie,  Burke,  Camden,  Cabarrus,  Carteret,  Caswell,  Ca- 
tawba, Chowan,  Cumberland,  Currituck,  Dare,  Davie,  Duplin,  Durham, 
Edgecombe,  Franklin,  Gates,  Granville,  Greene,  Halifax,  Harnett,  Hert- 
ford, Hyde,  Johnston,  Jones,  Lenoir,  Martin,  Moore,  Nash,  Northamp- 
ton, Onslow,  Orange,  Pamlico,  Pasquotank,  Pender,  Perquimans,  Per- 
son, Pitt,  Robeson,  Rockingham,  Sampson,  Tyrrell,  Union,  Vance,  "Wake, 
"Warren,  Wayne,  Wilson,  and  Yancey. 

There  are  three  girls  from  Virginia  and  one  from  Pennsylvania. 
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Improvements 

A  modem  hot  water  system,  costing  $10,000,  was  installed  in  the  school 
during  the  summer.  The  old  system  was  worn  out ;  new  pipes  and  equip- 
ment had  to  be  added,  it  was  deemed  wise  to  have  the  best  possible  equip- 
ment installed.  The  hot  water  is  now  only  eighteen  inches  from  each 
spigot  all  the  time.     There  is  thus  a  great  saving  in  water. 

A  meissonnier  piano,  the  small  piano  for  school  room  purposes,  has 
been  placed  in  the  Model  School.  This  is  very  convenient  in  teaching 
public  school  music.  On  certain  days  the  piano  is  used  for  the  public 
school  music  and  on  other  days  piano  lessons  are  given  at  the  Model 
School.  Heretofore  the  piano  pupils  from  the  Model  School  have  not 
been  able  to  take  lessons  in  the  school  and  hence  have  had  to  be  incon- 
venienced more  than  the  pupils  in  the  other  schools. 

A  lantern  with  600  slides  has  been  purchased  for  the  Model  School. 
This  will  mean  much  to  the  school. 

A  rest  room  has  been  furnished  for  the  teachers. 


MEADOWS-HILL 

Mr.  Leon  R.  Meadows  and  Miss  Lida  Hill,  both  of  whom  have  been 
in  the  faculty  of  this  school  for  some  years,  were  married  on  September 
3,  1919.  The  following  account  of  the  wedding  is  from  the  Columbia 
State. 

Special  to  The  State : 

Darlington,  Sept.  6. — Beautiful  in  its  simplicity  was  the  wedding  ceremony 
performed  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Darlington  at  6  o'clock  Wednesday 
afternoon  when  Miss  Lida  Hill  was  married  to  Leon  Renfroe  Meadows.  A 
pretty  and  unique  feature  of  this  wedding  was  that  all  the  attendants  of  the 
bride  were  members  of  her  family. 

Four  brothers  of  the  bride,  Dr.  C.  C.  Hill  of  Darlington,  Bert  Hill  and 
Arthur  Hill  of  Darlington,  and  Harry  Hill  of  Washington,  were  ushers.  The 
bridal  party  entered  to  the  strains  of  the  wedding  march  from  "Tannhauser," 
with  Mrs.  W.  E.  Vernon  at  the  organ.  The  little  ring  bearer  was  Frank  Har- 
rison of  Georgia,  a  nephew  of  the  bridge,  and  the  dainty  little  flower  girl  was 
Sara  Hill  of  Florida,  a  niece.  Miss  Mary  Hill  of  Darlington,-  another  niece, 
was  the  dainty  maid  of  honor.  The  bride's  only  sister,  Mrs.  Harrison,  was 
dame  of  honor.  The  bride  entered  with  another  brother,  Carl  Hill,  of  Florida, 
and  was  met  at  the  altar  by  the  groom  and  his  best  man,  Guy  Oakes.  The 
handsome  wedding  gown  and  bridal  veil  were  unusually  becoming  and  the 
bride  never  looked  lovelier  than  on  this  occasion.  A  very  attractive  musical 
program  was  rendered  just  before  the  wedding  ceremony  in  which  Mrs.  H.  L. 
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Weeks  sang  a  beautiful  solo,  "Berceuse,"  and  Wiley  Rhodes  sang  Schubert's 
"Serenade."  During  the  ceremony  "To  a  Wild  Rose"  was  softly  played,  and 
Mendelssohn's  wedding  march  was  used  as  recessional.  The  wedding  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  the  bride's  pastor,  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Weeks. 

After  a  wedding  trip  this  young  couple  will  be  at  home  to  their  friends  at 
Greenville,  N.  C,  where  the  groom  is  a  successful  teacher. 


The  executive  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  met  the  last  of 
October  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  work  on  the  improvements  that 
had  been  made  during  the  summer  and  getting  things  in  shape  for  the 
proposed  building. 


Miss  Hattie  Parrott,  one  of  the  State  Examiners  and  Institute  Con- 
ductors, visited  the  school  during  the  fall.  Miss  Parrott  has  charge  of 
the  certification  in  this  district. 


Miss  Miriam  McFadyen  is  president  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Green- 
ville. This  club  is  a  progressive,  wide-awake  club.  It  is  doing  a  great 
work  for  the  town.  During  the  summer  the  club  rented  and  furnished  a 
rest  room  so  that  the  people  coming  in  from  the  country  could  have  a 
place  to  go  to  when  they  came  to  town.  This  has  been  very  successful 
so  far.    The  club  is  offering  a  Lyceum  course  during  the  winter. 


Mr.  Austin  recently  had  a  great  tribute  paid  him  by  the  postoffice 
force.  A  letter  was  dropped  into  the  postoffice  addressed  to  "Santa 
Clause,  Doll  Department,  North  Pole."  This  was  turned  over  to  Mr. 
Austin.  This  was  the  request :  "I  want  a  doll  carriage  and  a  doll  baby 
6  or  7  ft.  high.  I  want  her  so  she  can  wink  and  shut  her  eye  and  some 
fectionaries." 


The  churches  in  the  town  of  Greenville  gave  receptions  to  the  students 
on  one  Monday  evening  near  the  opening  of  school.  Every  student  was 
invited  to  some  one  of  these  receptions  and  all  attended  and  reported 
a  good  time.  Each  group  tried  to  prove  that  theirs  was  the  most  en- 
joyable. 


The  students  are  allowed  to  attend  the  moving  picture  show  on  Mon- 
day afternoon  when  there  is  an  especially  attractive  picture  shown.  They 
have  enjoyed  this  privilege  several  times  this  fall. 
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An  Armenian  orphan  has  been  adopted  by  the  students  of  the  Train- 
ing School.  President  Wright  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Brooks  in  which  he 
urged  the  need  of  help  from  America  for  the  Armenians.  The  students 
responded  at  once  and  quickly  raised  the  amount  necessary,  which  is 
$60,  and  sent  it  to  headquarters. 


A  letter  was  recently  received  from  the  mother  of  the  little  French 
girl  that  the  students  and  faculty  supported  with  money  made  picking 
cotton  last  fall. 


Hallowe'en  Party 

On  Hallowe'en  night  the  Seniors  gave  to  the  School  a  party.  It  was 
given  especially  for  the  new  girls. 

The  fun  started  at  the  supper  hour.  The  dining-room  was  decorated 
in  Jack  O'Lanterns  and  harvest  scenes.  The  girls  realized  fully  that 
Hallowe'en  was  here  when  they  went  into  the  dining-room  and  found  a 
beautiful  place  card  at  each  place,  and  varieties  of  fruit  occupying  the 
center  of  the  table.  The  lights  flashed  on  and  off  frequently  during  the 
meal,  and  ghosts  and  witches  appeared,  stalking  around  the  hall,  leading 
off  new  girls  and  members  of  the  faculty. 

At  8  :30  the  new  girls  assembled  in  front  of  the  main  building,  from 
which  they  were  escorted  by  ghosts  and  witches  into  the  assembly  hall. 
There  a  short  program  was  given.  The  most  interesting  feature  was  a 
ghost  story  told  by  Mrs.  R.  E.  Ranson. 

From  the  assembly  hall  the  girls  were  led  into  the  halls,  and  from  one 
room  to  another,  where  there  were  many  amusement  features,  fortune 
telling,  apple  bobbing,  and  other  Hallowe'en  sports. 


Mrs.  R.  E.  Ranson  is  telling  to  the  children  stories  regularly.  They 
are  very  interesting  and  of  great  educational  value.  She,  with  the  help 
of  Miss  Muffly  and  the  teachers,  are  getting  up  a  very  pretty  and  inter- 
esting pageant,  to  be  given  as  a  Christmas  entertainment  by  the  Green- 
ville schools.  The  Model  School  teachers  and  pupils  are  doing  their 
part  and  are  very  greatly  interested  in  it. 


The  Conference  of  High  School  School  Teachers  for  the  Northeastern 
District  of  North  Carolina  met  at  the  Training  School  on  October  31 
and  November  1.  Mr.  N.  W.  Walker,  State  Inspector,  presided  over 
the  meetings.  There  was  a  fine  attendance  and  a  good  program.  The 
discussions  were  interesting. 
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Two  of  the  most  important  questions  before  the  meeting  were  those  of 
vocational  training  in  the  high  schools  and  the  curriculum.  Many  of, 
the  troubles  are  due  to  the  fact  that  all  are  required  to  take  the  same 
course,  and  that  is  due  to  the  small  number  in  each  school.  After  all, 
consolidation  is  the  first  essential  for  solving  the  problems. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Browne  explained  fully  the  Smith-Hughes  bill. 

Dr.  Cooke,  of  the  State  College  for  "Women,  led  the  discussion  about 
the  curriculum. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Allen  explained  certification. 

The  dinner  given  by  the  Training  School,  complimentary  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference,  was  the  special  social  feature  of  the  occasion. 
The  people  of  the  school  considered  it  a  great  privilege  to  have  these 
guests,  and  enjoyed  the  Conference. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Conference : 

Resolved,  That  the  Conference  of  High  School  Principals  and  Superintend- 
ents of  the  Northeastern  District  in  session  assembled  in  Greenville,  October  30- 
November  1,  1919,  hereby  express  our  thanks  and  appreciation  to  President 
Wright  and  the  faculty  of  the  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School  for  the 
use  of  the  Training  School  buildings  for  the  sessions  of  the  Conference,  for 
their  kindness  and  hospitality  in  providing  the  excellent  dinner  to  the  members, 
and  for  their  special  efforts  to  secure  hotel  accommodations  for  all  in  attend- 
ance; and  to  the  young  ladies  of  the  Domestic  Science  Department  for  the 
luncheon  with  which  they  so  delightfully  served  our  Confernece. 

Resolved  further,  That  this  Conference  express  our  full  confidence  in  the 
ability  and  integrity  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors 
and  pledge  our  united  support  and  cooperation  to  said  board  in  their  efforts  to 
elevate  and  standardize  the  teaching  profession  of  the  State. 

E.  J.  Coltrane, 
Geo.  W.  Bradshaw, 
S.  J.  Htjsketh, 

Committee. 


Armistice  Day  Celebration 

Armistice  Day  was  celebrated  at  the  Training  School  in  a  befitting 
manner.  The  Senior  class  had  charge  of  a  program  reviewing  the  war 
and  Mr.  Meadows,  the  only  member  of  the  faculty  who  was  in  active 
service,  made  an  excellent  talk  on  the  meaning  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice. 

Miss  Mildred  McCotter,  president  of  the  class,  made  the  announce- 
ments. 

Patriotic  songs  and  war  songs  were  sung  by  the  class  and  the  school. 
The  program  was  as  follows : 
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Song — Hail  to  the  Heroes,  by  the  Seniors ;  A  brief  review  of  the  war, 
and  the  causes  of  the  war,  Miss  Ruby  Garris;  The  Nations  at  war  and 
when  and  why  they  entered,  Miss  Lila  Faircloth ;  The  reasons  the  United 
States  entered  the  war,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bass.  A  group  of  war  songs  was 
sung  by  the  school ;  Address — What  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  meant 
to  the  World,  Mr.  L.  R.  Meadows;  Songs  sung  by  the  Seniors;  the 
Marseillaise,  Rule  Brittannia.  Reading  of  war  poems,  Misses  Martha 
Ratcliffe,  Gladys  Baum,  Kathleen  Vaughn,  and  Blanche  Farabow;  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner. 

Mr.  Meadows  in  the  beginning  of  his  talk  gave  a  picture  of  the  scene 
in  camp  just  one  year  ago.  He  then  attempted  to  tell  the  meaning  of  the 
armistice,  as  he  said,  "as  logically  as  brevity  permits  and  as  brief  as  logic 
permits."  He  gave  five  distinct  things  that  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
meant,  and  these  were : 

Cessation  of  fighting,  victory  for  the  Allies,  victory  over  kaiserism 
and  all  the  word  implies,  the  coming  to  leadership  of  a  man  who  had 
been  a  school-teacher  and  the  League  of  Nations.  This  last  he  gave  as 
the  tangible  thing  that  we  can  cling  to. 

Mr.  Meadows  devoted  some  time  to  a  discussion  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  He  gave  the  history  of  various  attempts  to  formulate  or  to  have 
accepted  some  kind  of  league  for  the  prevention  of  further  wars.  He 
showed  that  there  had  been  a  development  of  the  idea,  that  it  was  an 
evolution,  and  not  merely  the  work  of  one  man.  For  centuries  there  have 
been  such  attempts.  He  then  showed  some  of  the  chief  arguments  for 
and  against  the  League  of  Nations,  giving  six  points  on  each  side. 


The  Building  Program 

The  building  program  for  this  year  is  such  as  to  have  completed  ac- 
cording to  the  original  plans  the  Administration  Building  and  the  East 
dormitory.  This  means  that  a  wing  will  be  added  to  the  East  Dormi- 
tory, making  that  building  like  the  West  Dormitory.  The  other 
wing  will  be  added  to  the  Administration  Building,  and  the 
auditorium  will  be  extended  farther  back.  There  will  be  a  number  of 
changes  within  this  building.  The  entire  front  of  the  building  will 
be  turned  into  executive  oifices  with  a  reception  room.  The  library  will 
be  moved  where  there  will  be  more  room  and  better  accommodations. 
There  will  be  additional  classrooms  and  some  rearrangement  of  depart- 
ments for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

When  these  buildings  are  completed  that  will  mark  the  completion  of 
all  the  original  buildings  that  the  school  opened  with,  and  the  next  build- 
ing will  be  adding  those  that  are  entirely  new. 
6 
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Red  Cross 

The  Training  School  Red  Cross  Auxiliary  was  organized  November 
5th.  Mrs.  Kate  R.  Beckwith,  chairman  of  the  Pitt  County  Chapter, 
was  present  and  made  a  short  talk  stating  the  purpose  of  organizing  the 
Auxiliary. 

The  officers  elected  were : 

Margueritte  Hensley Chairman 

Martha  Ratcliff Secretary 

Caroline  Fitzgerald    Treasurer 

Kathleen  Vaughn Chairman  of  Publicity  Committee 

Irma   Fuqua Chairman   of   Membership   Committee 

The  enrollment  was  260,  the  Senior  Class  and  "B"  class  being  100 
per  cent  strong. 


Faculty  Notes 

Mr.  L.  R.  Meadows,  after  nearly  two  years'  war  leave,  returned  to  the 
school  this  fall.  He  was  in  the  Intelligence  Department  serving  in  the 
military  work  in  connection  with  the  Red  Cross.  Most  of  his  work  was 
in  Camp  Sevier  and  Camp  Gordon. 

Miss  Birdie  McKinney,  who  was  a  regular  member  of  the  faculty  for 
the  first  two  years,  and  had  taught  here  during  several  summer  terms,  is 
taking  Miss  Comfort's  place  in  the  department  of  Mathematics. 

Miss  Martha  Lancaster,  of  the  class  of  1916?  is  critic  teacher  of  the 
third  grade  at  the  Model  School  for  this  year  in  Miss  Whiteside's  place. 

The  Reading  Study  courses  for  the  Pitt  County  teachers  are  conducted 
by  members  of  the  Training  School  faculty.  Miss  Ray  has  charge  of 
the  primary  division,  Miss  Maupin,  of  the  elementary  teachers,  Mr. 
Wilson  of  the  mixed  group,  Mr.  Austin  of  the  one-teacher  schools  and 
Mr.  Swanson,  of  the  high  school  teachers.  These  classes  meet  every  two 
weeks  until  the  series  of  ten  lessons  is  completed. 

Mr  Austin  is  conducting  the  classes  in  Agriculture  in  the  Arthur 
School.    He  spends  every  Monday  in  the  school. 

Miss  Ola  Ross  is  at  her  desk  in  the  library  and  once  again  doing 
the  secretarial  work  of  the  bursar's  office,  after  a  year's  leave  of  absence. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Stell,  who  took  her  place  for  the  year,  is  stenographer  in 
the  State  Department  of  Education  in  Raleigh. 

Miss  Emma  Jones,  who  for  a  number  of  years  was  secretary  to  the 
president,  but  left  the  school  during  the  war  to  become  a  yeowoman  in 
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the  Navy,  has  resigned  from  the  Navy  and  has  a  position  in  the  offices 
of  the  Virginian  Railroad  in  Norfolk.  Miss  Willa  Ray  has  the  position 
of  the  president's  secretary  permanently. 

Miss  Mabel  Comfort,  of  the  Mathematics  Department,  has  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  and  is  spending  it  in  Berkeley,  California.  She  is  tak- 
ing a  course  in  Business,  especially  accounting.  She  writes  interestingly 
of  her  experiences  in  the  wonderland  around  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Whiteside  has  a  year's  leave  of  absence  in  order  to  complete  her 
work  for  a  degree  at  Peabody  College  for  Teachers.  She  is  having  a 
fine  year. 

Mrs.  Kate  R.  Beckwith  is  chairman  of  the  Pitt  County  Chapter  of 
the  Red  Cros3.  Mr.  Austin  still  has  charge  of  the  Home  Service  work 
for  the  county.    The  annual  roll  call  was  very  successful  in  this  county. 

A  letter  was  recently  received  from  the  mother  of  the  little  Prench 
orphan  girl  that  the  school  took  to  support  for  this  year.  The  money 
for  this  was  made  by  picking  cotton.  The  letter  was  a  gracious  note  of 
appreciation.    The  picture  of  the  little  girl  was  promised. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  N.  C.  TEACHERS  ASSEMBLY, 
S.  B.  UNDERWOOD 

M.  E.  J. 

Samuel  Bobbitt  Underwood,  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers 
Assembly  for  1920,  knows  the  schools  of  the  State,  of  every  kind  and 
degree,  knows  the  teachers  of  the  State,  from  college  presidents  to  the 
teacher  of  the  one-teacher  school  in  the  swamp,  and  knows  the  folks  who 
send  their  children  to  school,  and  the  little  folks  who  go  to  school.  His 
breeding,  home  training,  his  training  in  the  schools,  and  his  experience, 
have  all  worked  together  to  fit  him  eminently  for  leadership  of  all  the 
teaching  forces  in  North  Carolina,  and  of  leading  them  so  that  all  those 
whom  these  are  teaching  shall  never  be  lost  sight  of. 

He  has  run  the  gamut  of  school  positions  from  the  little  one-teacher 
school  in  the  swamps  to  that  of  county  superintendency,  and  he  went 
through  all  the  stages  in  the  rise.  When  the  nominating  committee 
presented  his  name  for  the  presidency,  following  the  precedent  of  having 
the  retiring  vice  president  become  president,  there  was  no  protest  from 
any  one.  In  the  past  there  have  been  threats  of  breaking  this  precedent 
and  it  is  sometimes  the  storm  center.    But  this  year  all  seemed  pleased. 

A  review  of  Mr.  Underwood's  career  reveals  the  secret  of  this  under- 
standing of  people.  His  record  in  schools,  both  as  teacher  and  as  stu- 
dent, is  sufficient  explanation  of  his  understanding  of  schools. 

He  was  prepared  for  college  at  Trinity  Park  High  School.  He  was 
graduated  from  Trinity  College  in  1906,  but  began  with  the  class  of 
1905.  He  began  his  teaching  career  before  this.  He  dropped  out  of 
school  one  year,  during  which  he  was  principal  of  a  two-teacher  school  in 
Camden  County.  During  one  summer  vacation  he  taught  a  one-teacher 
school  in  Dare  County.  While  in  college  he  taught  an  English  class  in 
Trinity  Park  School.  When  he  left  college,  therefore,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  continue  in  school  work. 

His  first  position  after  leaving  college  in  1906-07,  was  in  Southern 
College,  Florida,  where  he  taught  English.  He  stayed  there  only  one 
year.  It  is  significant  that  this  is  the  only  year  he  has  taught  in  another 
State.  He  was  superintendent  of  schools  in  Hertford  for  three  years, 
1907-10.  He  was  also  principal  of  the  high  school  in  Hertford.  He 
whimsically  claims  that  this  gave  him  a  chance  to  see  two  important 
sides  of  a  question  at  the  same  time :  the  principal  in  him  would  argue 
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with  the  superintendent.  In  1910-11  he  was  headmaster  of  Trinity 
Park  High  School.  But  the  public  school  appealed  to  him  more  than 
the  private  school.  He  accepted  the  superintendence-  of  Kinston  Schools, 
and  stayed  there  from  1911  to  1914.  In  1914  he  became  superintendent 
of  Pitt  County  Schools  and  by  virtue  of  this  position,  also  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School. 

He  is  the  son  of  a  Methodist  preacher,  Rev.  J.  E.  Underwood,  who 
for  many  years  has  been  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  North  Carolina 
Conference.  Mr.  Underwood  was  born  in  Stanly  County,  October  19, 
1885,  but  his  life  has  been  spent  in  the  Eastern  Conference.  He  says  his 
home  has  been  from  Bath  to  Burlington,  from  Pasquotank  to  Person,  in- 
stead of  from  Murphy  to  Manteo,  or  from  Currituck  to  Cherokee. 

He  was  married  in  December  1906  to  Miss  Eloise  Lister  of  Pasquo- 
tank County.  They  have  one  son,  "Sam,  Junior,"  who  is  his  father  in 
miniature.     The  father  is  his  boy's  chum. 

This  is  perhaps  not  the  place  to  comment  on  the  effects  of  the 
itinerancy  on  the  preacher's  son,  but  it  is  in  place  to  mention  two  effects : 
adaptability,  and  the  opportunity  to  know  people  of  different  com- 
munities and  stations  in  life.  Sam  Underwood  is  another  added  to  the 
long  list  of  examples  who  have  exploded  the  old  idea  in  regard  to 
preachers'  sons.  He  is  a  good  man,  not  only  morally,  but  a  religious 
man;  a  man  of  spirituality.  While  in  college  he  was  president  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  He  has  always  been  active  in 
church  work.  He  was  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  1918.  He 
has  been  lay  leader  in  the  Greenville  Methodist  Church.  He  is  teacher 
of  a  class  in  Sunday  School  that  is  composed  of  99  Training  School 
young  women.  When  he  was  in  college  he  seriously  considered  becoming 
a  preacher  but  he  believed  strongly  in  the  divine  call  to  the  ministry, 
and  his  call  seemed  to  be  stronger  for  teaching. 

He  seems  never  to  have  been  tempted  to  any  work  in  life  that  was 
not  a  calling;  the  three  that  appealed  to  him  were  the  ministry,  jour- 
nalism and  teaching,  all  of  which  are  calls  to  service.  He  was  editor  of 
the  Trinity  Archive  when  a  Senior  in  college,  and  showed  real  ability 
as  an  editor.  He  later  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Charlotte 
Observer,  filling  a  column  under  the  title  "Scribblings  of  an  Idler." 
This  column  was  filled  with  comments  on  life  and  people  as  he  saw 
them,  and  these  were  in  an  easy  philosophical  style,  full  of  whimsical, 
subtle  humor.  When  asked  why  he  does  not  write  more  now  his  excuse 
is  "too  busy,  too  many  things  to  do  to  take  time  to  write  about  them." 

He  was  a  leader  in  other  things  when  he  was  still  in  college.  He  was 
president  of  the  Columbian  Literary  Society;  he  was  debater  in  the 
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intersociety  debate;  and  a  member  of  the  Debate  Council.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society.  He  was  winner  of 
the  Wiley  Gray  medal,  which  is  awarded  to  the  winner  in  the  commence- 
ment oratorical  contest.  He  is  a  member  of  the  "9019,"  the  organization 
that  stands  for  a  high  standard  in  both  scholarship  and  conduct.  He 
has  recently  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  which 
has  just  been  organized  at  Trinity. 

Wherever  he  has  lived  he  has  been  placed  in  positions  of  leadership. 
He  is  now  Vice-President  of  the  Greenville  Rotary  Club,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  chairman  of 
Greenville  Associated  Charities.  During  the  war  he  was  active  in  many 
of  the  drives,  especially  those  in  which  the  people  were  asked  to  give 
outright.  As  Pitt  County  Chairman  of  United  War  Work,  the  drive 
was  remarkably  successful  in  spite  of  severe  handicaps.  He  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Soldiers  Business  Commission,  and  was  on  committees  in  the 
Red  Cross  Drives. 

He  is  also  affiliated  with  State  and  National  organizations.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Social  Service  Conference,  and  of 
the  National  Educational  Association.  He  had  a  part  on  the  program 
of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Superintendents  Division  of  N.  E.  A., 
meeting  in  Cleveland. 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  eulogy,  it  is  not  boosting,  but  an  honest 
effort  to  show  the  people  of  North  Carolina  what  sort  of  a  man  the 
president  of  the  Teachers  Assembly  actually  is ;  a  review  of  his  career, 
an  enumeration  of  his  qualifications,  and  an  account  of  some  of  the 
things  he  has  done.  There  is  no  pretence,  no  posing,  no  bluffing  in  the 
man.    What  he  is,  he  is. 

He  is  clear-headed  and  practical,  with  good  sound  common  sense,  and 
with  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  He  can  size  up  a  situation  swiftly  and 
surely,  and  size  up  the  people  who  handle  situations  just  as  surely.  He 
is  a  man  of  keen  intellect,  a  student  of  books  and  theories  as  well  as 
of  people,  and  he  knows  how  to  bring  the  two  together,  to  get  the 
practical  out  of  the  theoretical,  and  to  make  the  theoretical  practical. 
People  believe  in  him  and  they  like  him  personally.  He  does  not 
antagonize.  He  is  quick  to  catch  the  other  person's  point  of  view  and 
gets  attention  for  his  own  in  turn.  "Will  it  work?"  is  one  of  his  tests 
of  a  plan,  "It  can  be  done,  but  one  must  take  into  consideration  certain 
things,"  and  he  proceeds  to  take  them  into  consideration. 

His  heart  is  in  the  work  for  the  rural  schools,  and  he  knows  well  that 
where  his  heart  is  there  should  he  be  also.  He  has  repeatedly  been 
offered  positions  that  to  many  seemed  far  more  attractive  and  that  would 
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lead  to  greater  honor,  but  he  has  not  been  tempted  to  change.  He  has 
started  out  to  do  certain  things  in  Pitt  County  and  for  rural  schools 
and  he  is  determined  to  do  them.  He  has  convictions  that  he  is  right 
about  his  notions  and  feels  that  he  has  no  right  to  forsake  things  he  has 
started  before  he  completes  them. 

The  corner-stone  of  his  faith  in  the  rural  schools  is  made  of  two 
ideas:  consolidation,  meaning  few  but  good  schools;  and  good  teachers. 
He  knows  that  these  two  go  together.  The  good  teachers  will  not  go 
to  the  small  isolated  schools.  Consolidation  he  knows  is  obliged  to 
mean  transportation,  and  it  means  large,  well-equipped  schoolhouses. 
Gradually  he  has  worked  to  bring  communities  together  so  that  the 
people  will  be  willing  to  bring  their  schools  together.  Each  year  changes 
are  made.  The  first  truck  in  the  county  was  started  the  fall  of  1918'. 
Now  there  are  several. 

The  work  that  is  being  done  in  Pitt  County  is  another  story  that  is  still 
in  the  making.  That  will  be  an  interesting  chapter  within  itself, 
but  it  is  another  chapter. 

He  is  a  valuable  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  East  Carolina  Teachers 
Training  School.  He  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  schools  in 
which  the  students  of  this  school  will  teach  and  the  school  in  which  they 
are  getting  their  training.  He  realizes  fully  the  need  for  teachers,  and 
for  trained  teachers. 

It  is  well  for  Worth  Carolina  teachers  that  they  have  this  progressive, 
well-balanced,  sane  leader  to  guide  them  in  this  year,  1920. 


A  BROADER  STATE  POLICY* 

Robert  Herring  Wright 

Teacher  training  is  a  State  problem.  It  is  neither  a  town  nor  a 
county  problem.  It  is  my  purpose  to  deal  with  the  question  of  securing 
efficient  teachers  for  our  public  schools  and  I  shall  deal  with  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  State. 

We  have  recently  passed  through  an  era  of  erecting  small  buildings 
and  we  are  now  coming  into  an  era  of  consolidation.  It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  clear  to  all  that  we  must  have  fewer  but  bigger  and 
better  schools. 

The  one  room  school  will  no  doubt  stay  with  us  until  our  State  is 
thoroughly  supplied  with  good  roads  and  then  it  will  join  others  of  its 
kind  in  making  a  three,  four  or  five-room  school.     The  little  school  at 
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best  is  an  inferior  school  and  therefore  it  does  not  attract  the  best 
teachers.  The  one-room  school  is  one  of  our  problems  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  problem  during  the  active  career  of  this  generation  of  school 
officials. 

The  school  house  is  one  of  the  teacher's  workshops.  I  call  it  one 
of  her  workshops  because  the  school  teacher  does  not  confine  her  efforts 
to  the  activities  that  cluster  around  the  school  building.  Our  people 
today  are  spending  and  preparing  to  spend  more  money  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  North  Carolina  on  school  buildings  and  equipment. 
We  should  see  to  it  that  these  new  buildings  are  put  up  and  equipped 
in  a  way  that  will  give  the  greatest  possible  returns  for  the  money  spent. 
We  should  therefore  have  as  a  part  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion a  Bureau  of  School  Architecture.  This  Bureau  should  be  able  to 
give,  free  of  charge,  to  the  boards  of  education  the  best  advice  on  all 
matters  connected  with  school  house  construction,  lighting,  heating,  venti- 
lation, equipment,  etc.  The  outside  of  these  structures  does  not  need  the 
attention  of  the  architect  as  much  as  the  inside.  We  have  had  enough 
exterior  decorations,  now  we  need  some  interior  conveniences.  While 
we  want  the  buildings  to  be  pleasing  to  the  eye  from  the  outside  we  need 
much  more  to  have  them  usable  within. 

But  enough  of  the  buildings.  Let  us  go  inside  and  see  what  we  find 
in  the  way  of  teachers.  I  shall  deal  only  with  the  schools  for  the  white 
people. 

There  are  11,730  teachers  in  JSTorth  Carolina- — rural  9,520,  urban 
2,210.  There  are  1,519  graduates  from  Normal  schools;  of  these  924 
are  in  the  country  and  595  are  in  the  towns.  There  are  2,393  who  have 
attended  normal  school  exclusive  of  summer  schools  but  have  not 
graduated.  This  leaves  7,818  without  normal  training  except  the  train- 
ing that  some  have  received  by  attending  summer  schools.  The  best 
data  we  can  get  shows  that  about  3,000  white  teachers  have  not  had 
normal  training.  That  means  that  at  least  25%  of  those  who  are  teach- 
ing have  had  no  training  for  the  work. 

Information  obtained  from  75  counties  in  our  State  would  indicate 
that  there  are  now  1,762  teachers  who  have  had  no  experience  before  tbis 
year  and  that  there  are  862  schools  without  teachers.  In  other  words 
the  State  needs  862  teachers  more  this  year  than  are  now  available  and 
the  State  has  1,762  people  teaching  for  the  first  time.  We  need  annually 
therefore  2,624  new  teachers.  May  I  repeat  this?  We  need  2,624 
recruits  each  year. 

The  total  number  of  graduates  in  1919  from  twenty-three  institutions 
of  learning  doing  work  beyond  the  high  school  is  630.     There  should  be 
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added  to  this  number  perhaps  150  from  the  nine  institutions  not  re- 
porting, making  a  total  of  780.  Of  the  630  graduates,  51  men  and  322 
women  or  a  total  of  373  took  some  work  in  education.  These  twenty- 
three  institutions  of  learning  refused  this  fall  for  the  lack  of  room 
admission  to  1,405  applicants.  We  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  not  enough  institutions  of  learning  in  our  State  to  accommodate 
the  boys  and  the  girls  who  wish  to  go  off  to  school.  North  Carolina 
must  have  more  or  larger  colleges  and  normal  schools  if  she  is  to  edu- 
cate the  youth  of  this  generation. 

But  back  to  the  teaching  profession.  We  need  annually  2,624  recruits 
and  we  are  preparing  373.  We  are  preparing  one  for  every  seven  we 
need.  Is  it  not  clear  why  teachers  are  scarce?  And  yet  we  are  refusing 
to  educate,  for  lack  of  accommodation,  1,405.  Make  teachers  out  of 
these  and  we  will  still  lack  846  of  having  enough  trained  teachers  to  meet 
the  annual  demand.  This  is  66  more  than  all  the  graduates  in  our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning.  If  all  who  were  graduated  from  our  col- 
leges and  other  institutions  this  year  had  gone  into  the  schools  as 
teachers  we  would  still  have  455  schools  without  teachers.  I  am  assum- 
ing that  the  373  who  took  some  work  in  education  are  teaching  this 
fall. 

It  is  perfectly  plain  when  we  know  the  facts  that  our  state  must  build 
more  normal  schools.  There  is  at  present  pressing  demand  for  more 
schools  to  educate  the  boys  and  girls  who  wish  to  pursue  their  work 
beyond  the  high  school  course.  At  least  1,405  were  left  at  home  this 
fall  because  they  had  nowhere  to  go.  These  figures  are  taken  from 
denominational  colleges,  private  schools  and  State  institutions.  There 
is  no  reason  for  college  jealousy  but  there  is  every  reason  why  we  all 
should  be  adding  to  our  schools  that  the  youth  of  our  State  may  have 
a  chance  to  attend  college  or  normal  school. 

Public  education  is  the  State's  duty.  It  is  therefore  imperative  that 
the  State  prepare  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  And  this  cannot  be 
done  unless  the  State  enlarges  her  present  facilities.  We  should  com- 
plete the  normal  school  at  Greenville  and  build  three  or  four  more  at 
once.  Each  of  these  should  be  made  large  enough  to  accommodate  five 
or  six  hundred  students.  This  building  program  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  next  General  Assembly.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait,  for  our 
children  are  growing  into  manhood  and  womanhood  while  we  debate 
the  question. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  people  have  we  needed  an  educated 
— an  enlightened — citizenship  like  we  need  it  today.  The  world  is 
suffering  now  as  never  before  on  account  of  the  ignorance  and  the  super- 
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stition  of  the  masses ;  for  never  before  has  human  safety  and  happiness 
depended  so  much  upon  universal  education.  Governments  in  the  future 
are  to  be  bj  the  masses  and  not  by  the  selected  few  and  if  all  the  people 
are  not  educated  then  the  governments  must  remain  unstable.  We 
cannot  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  if  the  people  of  the  world  are 
in  ignorance.  An  educated  citizenship  is  the  very  foundation  of  a 
democratic  government.  We  not  only  owe  it  to  North  Carolina  but  to 
the  United  States,  yes,  and  to  the  world,  to  educate  thoroughly  the  pre- 
sent generation  of  children  in  our  State;  for  the  citizen  of  tomorrow 
will  be  more  than  a  citizen  of  this  State  or  of  this  nation;  he  will  be  a 
citizen  of  the  world.  And  the  educated  man  or  woman  only  will  be  able 
to  do  his  full  part  in  the  generation  to  come.  That  is  true  today  and 
does  not  belong  to  tomorrow.  But  it  will  be  more  necessary  tomorrow 
than  today. 

If  you  men,  the  educational  leaders  in  North  Carolina's  100  counties, 
will  begin  now  to  push  a  movement  for  more  normal  schools  you  will 
be  using  your  energies  where  our  State  needs  you  most.  You  will  be 
doing  foundation  work  for  the  public.  You  will  be  serving  the  present 
generation  of  children  in  the  best  way  possible.  You  will  be  able  to  have 
the  schools  built. 

Our  people  have  clearly  shown  in  the  last  two  years  that  they  can  and 
will  do  what  they  want  to  do,  especially  when  they  see  it  is  for  the  com- 
mon good,  for  the  common  safety.  We  need  schools  to  train  teachers 
just  as  acutely  as  we  needed  cantonments  to  train  soldiers  for  the  battle 
lines  of  France.  If  we  neglect  the  duties  at  home  we  will  lose  the  fruits 
of  our  victories  in  Europe. 

Since  there  are  3,000  people  teaching  without  any  preparation  for  the 
work  it  becomes  clearly  evident  that  we  must  adopt  some  permanent 
policy  that  will  give  these  people  an  opportunity  to  study  during  vaca- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  the  wise  thing  to  do  is  to  divide  the  calendar 
year  into  four  equal  school  terms  and  arrange  a  course  of  study  for 
the  summer  term  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  these  untrained  teachers. 
This  course  of  study  should  be  so  planned  that  a  given  teacher  may 
come  from  summer  to  summer  and  do  constructive  work.  This  summer 
work  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  when  the  student  completes  a  defi- 
nite amount  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors 
will  be  justified  in  issuing  to  her  a  certificate.  We  must  help  those  in 
the  profession  that  have  not  been  properly  trained  for  the  work,  and  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  we  should  do  a  full  term's  work  during  the 
summer.  This  summer  work  should  be  of  just  as  serious  nature  as  the 
work  of  any  other  term.     The  house-party  and  summer  school  outing 
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must  be  things  of  the  past.  There  should  be  no  more  diversion  from 
work  in  summer  term  than  there  is  in  any  other  term.  My  idea  is 
that  our  State  schools  shall  run  during  the  summer  for  real,  serious,  con- 
structive work  and  that  the  student  who  completes  a  summer  term  with 
satisfactory  grades  shall  be  given  as  much  credit  as  the  student  who 
completes  any  other  term  of  work. 

North  Carolina  has  made  wonderful  progress  in  the  last  decade  and 
I  hope  no  one  will  interpret  anything  that  I  have  said  as  fault  finding 
criticism.  Our  State  has  gone  forward  perhaps  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  The  truth  never  hurts  a  people  but  makes 
them  free.  What  I  have  attempted  to  do  is  to  get  the  facts  before  us  so 
we  may  map  out  a  plan  based  upon  intelligence  and  not  upon  any  theory 
spun  from  the  mind  of  man.  Theories  are  necessary  as  goals  for  our 
attainment,  but  they  rarely  ever  meet  existing  conditions,  for  theories  are 
based  upon  conditions  and  these  conditions  exist  only  in  the  minds  of 
men.  We  are  confronted  with  certain  facts  in  our  State  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  take  these  facts  and  work  out  from  them  an  educational  scheme 
that  will  give  us  improved  conditions  and  better  facilities  for  educating 
the  children  of  our  State.    Let  us  go  forward. 


THE  TEACHER'S  OPPORTUNITY  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 

E.  H.  Norman,  President  Baltimore  Business  College 

It  is  a  great  honor,  and  I  esteem  it  to  be  a  great  privilege  to  have  been 
asked  to  visit  my  native  State  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  this  splendid 
audience  of  future  school  teachers.  I  wish  first  of  all  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  choice  of  a  profession.  There  is  no  field  of  endeavor  more 
honored,  more  sacred  or  one  in  which  you  could  render  to  your  State 
and  the  nation  a  superior  service.  I  know  of  no  man  better  qualified 
to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  this  great  institution  than  your  president 
and  my  dear  friend,  Robert  H.  Wright.  He  is  singularly  endowed  with 
those  qualities  of  head  and  heart  that  peculiarly  fit  him  to  be  your  chief 
and  counsellor,  and  for  you  and  for  him  I  sincerely  hope  may  be  vouch- 
safed the  richest  blessings  of  Divine  Providence. 

The  last  few  years  in  this  State  and  throughout  the  South,  have  been 
years  of  great  activity,  along  all  lines,  including  education,  commerce, 
and  prohibition.  Marvelous  changes  have  taken  place  in  North  Carolina 
since  I  left  the  State.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  changes 
was  the  enactment  of  the  Prohibition  Bill.  Just  what  connection  or  in- 
fluence my  leaving  the  State  had  with  the  adoption  of  prohibition  I  have 
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not  been  able  to  ascertain.  Your  president  may  know,  but  out  of  the 
goodness  of  his  heart  and  in  consideration  of  my  feelings  he  refuses 
to  tell. 

I  am  informed  that  on  state  occasions,  you  no  longer  hear  the  beauti- 
ful strains  of  Carolina !  Carolina !  Heaven's  blessings  attend  her !  but 
that  instead  the  bands  play  and  the  people  sing: 

Hush,  little  barroom, 

Don't  you  cry ; 
You'll  be  a  drug  store 

By  and  by. 

There  was  a  time,  many  years  ago,  when  it  would  have  been  most 
appropriate  and  fitting,  to  sing  and  play  that  classic  selection  "Every- 
body "Works  But  the  Teacher."  But  conditions  have  changed  and  this 
is  no  longer  the  tune  of  the  South,  and  the  "Weary  Willies"  have  been 
forced  to  "take  up  their  beds  and  walk." 

In  preparing  yourselves,  as  you  are  now  doing,  for  the  profession  of 
public  school  teaching,  what  could  be  more  appropriate  than  that  you 
should  be  transplanted  for  a  while  into  the  rich,  invigorating  soil  of  this 
admirable  Teachers  Training  School,  that  you  may  gain  strength  of 
body,  richness  of  mind,  and  nobility  of  character,  so  that  when  you 
return  to  your  respective  homes  to  take  up  the  profession  of  teaching, 
and  appear  before  the  thousands  of  children  who  are  the  future  hope 
and  strength  of  the  nation,  you  may  be  able  to  shed  into  their  young  and 
receptive  hearts  a  fragrance  and  a  beauty  that  had  hitherto  been  un- 
known to  you  and  to  them. 

The  field  you  have  chosen  for  your  future  work  though  differing  in 
some  respects  from  the  original  Garden  of  Eden,  is  in  many  essentials 
quite  similar.  We  are  told  that  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  there  dwelt  a 
serpent,  Satan  by  name.  The  functions  of  his  Satanic  majesty  seemed 
to  be  to  dethrone  truth  and  enthrone  falsehood,  destroy  happiness  and 
establish  misery,  discredit  good  and  extol  evil,  stifle  progress  and  en- 
courage retrogression,  to  pull  down,  but  never  to  build. 

You  will  find  in  every  community  some  men  who  stand  for  all  the 
Satan  of  old  hoped  to  accomplish.  I  refer  to  the  knocker,  the  fault 
finder,  the  man  who  sees  nothing  good  in  any  new  movement,  who  thinks 
the  methods  of  one  hundred  years  ago  are  good  enough  for  today.  He 
is  opposed  to  modern  educational  advancement,  but  why  he  does  not 
know.  He  objects  to  placing  trained  teachers  in  our  schools.  He  sees 
no  difference  between  the  real  teacher  and  the  lesson  hearer.  He 
thinks  the  man  or  woman  who  can  solve  problems  for  children,  just  as 
good  as  a  teacher  as  the  person  who  has  been  specially  trained  to  teach 
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children  to  think  and  to  solve  problems  for  themselves.  He  sees  no  good 
in  training  schools  for  teachers,  and  considers  it  an  unpardonable  sin 
that  they  should  be  expected  to  study  and  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 
Why  teachers  should  be  appointed  on  account  of  merit  rather  than 
political  pull  or  favoritism,  he  does  not  know.  Why  they  should  be  paid 
according  to  their  worth,  or  why  they  should  be  offered  an  increase  in 
salary,  as  an  incentive  for  them  to  reach  established  standards  of  effi- 
ciency, is  beyond  his  dull  comprehension. 

I  have  no  patience  with  these  self-appointed  critics  who  strut  up  and 
down  the  land,  trying  to  block  educational  progress  and  finding  fault 
with  school  methods  in  general  and  public  school  teachers  in  particular. 
When  I  see  them  engaged  in  this  unholy  occupation,  I  feel  like  ex- 
claiming in  the  language  of  the  Saviour  who  said :  "Father  forgive  them 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

So  long  as  men  and  women  remain  human,  just  so  long  will  this  spirit 
of  his  Satanic  majesty  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  a  few  people.  It  there- 
fore behooves  you,  as  the  leaders  of  intelligent,  professional  progress, 
to  band  together  and  work  toward  ends  you  know  to  be  right  and  for 
the  best  interest  of  those  entrusted  to  your  care,  that  you  may  fit  them 
for  useful  citizenship,  and  leave  a  rich  heritage  to  generations  yet  to 
come. 

To  the  public  school  teachers  the  State  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  that 
can  never  be  repaid.  A  more  intelligent,  loyal,  faithful,  earnest  band 
of  workers  cannot  be  found.  It  is  a  shame  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
people,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  State  that  those  who  give  of  their  time  and 
talent,  and  burn  the  midnight  oil  for  the  betterment  and  upbuilding  of 
her  people,  should  receive  for  their  earnest  effort  and  efficient  service, 
salaries  so  amazingly  inadequate.  But  to  the  intelligence  and  the  en- 
lightened policy  of  our  school  officials,  the  teachers  are  indebted  for  a 
steady  and  decided  increase  in  salary  during  the  past  few  years.  And 
now  we  see  a  rift  in  the  clouds,  and  recent  legislation  bids  us  to  hope 
that  better  conditions  will  soon  prevail.  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  public  school  teachers  shall  receive  pay  equal  to  that  commanded 
by  the  same  degree  of  intelligence  and  effort  in  the  commercial  world. 
Then,  and  not  until  then,  can  it  be  truly  said,  the  State  has  recognized 
the  fact  that  "the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire." 

My  friends,  there  is  a  situation  confronting  you  of  the  gravest  impor- 
tance and  fraught  with  most  disastrous  consequences.  Permit  me  to 
call  your  attention  to  this  condition,  with  the  hope  that  something  may 
be  done  to  stem  the  tide  and  avert  the  danger.  I  refer  to  the  tendency 
on  the  part  of  students  to  leave  the  public  schools  too  early.     You  should 
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earnestly  strive  to  check  this  downward  movement.  The  causes,  doubt- 
less, are  many.  Parents  are  in  a  large  measure  to  blame.  When 
Mary  and  John  have  finished  the  grammar  school,  and  in  many  instances 
earlier,  some  parents  seem  to  think  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  for  them 
to  continue  longer  or  to  attend  the  high  school,  unless  a  college  course  is 
contemplated.  A  greater  mistake  was  never  made,  and  I  consider  it  al- 
most a  crime  for  mothers  or  fathers  not  to  give  their  boys  and  girls  a  com- 
plete high  school  education,  if  they  can  by  a  reasonable  sacrifice  do  so. 

Technical  schools  or  schools  of  specialty  are  in  some  cases  to  blame, 
because  of  their  alluring  promises  and  misleading  statements.  They  do 
not  and  cannot  supply  the  training  of  the  grammar  or  high  school, 
and  those  who  claim  they  can  or  do  supply  it  are  hypocrites  and  frauds. 
They  know,  I  know,  and  you  know  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the 
way  a  high  school  graduate  and  a  seventh  or  eighth  grade  student  takes 
hold  of  new  subjects  and  meets  new  conditions. 

Students  should  not  enter  a  technical  school,  or  attempt  to  take  up  a 
special  course  of  study  before  securing  at  least  a  sound  elementary  edu- 
cation, if  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so.  There  are  many  cases  where 
this  is  not  possible,  and  it  then  remains  for  them  to  do  the  best  with 
special  courses  that  can  be  done  under  the  circumstances.  The  great 
places  of  responsibility  and  trust  require  intelligence,  and  a  mind 
trained  to  think  accurately  and  quickly.  A  man  may  learn  and  gain  by 
experience,  but  without  education  he  must  be  forever  deprived  of  the  joy 
and  satisfaction  that  goes  with  leadership. 

In  every  avenue  of  life,  the  educated,  well  trained  person  is  wanted. 
In  the  professions,  in  the  factory,  in  the  counting  room,  on  the  farm 
and  everywhere  else,  there  is  an  increasing  demand  and  opportunity  for 
young  men  and  women  who  have  a  good  general  education,  such  as  our 
public  schools  are  prepared  to  give  and  are  giving. 

Any  school  or  person  that  would  seek  to  deprive  our  young  people  of 
the  benefits  of  a  high  school  education,  by  persuading  them  that  such 
a  course  is  not  essential  and  that  there  is  a  better,  shorter,  and  easier 
road  to  success  and  happiness,  is  an  enemy  to  the  State,  a  blaster  of 
hopes,  a  disgrace  to  educational  institutions,  and  deserves  the  condem- 
nation of  all  right  thinking  people. 

"Mind  will  rule  and  matter  yield, 
Whether  in  Senate,  tent  or  field." 

What  can  you  do  to  explode  this  false  notion  that  a  good  education 
is  not  necessary  except  for  the  select  few?  I  would  suggest  that  you 
first  educate  the  parents,  have  them  visit  the  school  often,  call  on  them 
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at  their  homes,  get  in  close  touch  with  them,  make  them  feel  that  they 
have  a  part  in  the  work,  explain  to  them  the  cultural  value  of  the  curri- 
culum, show  them  that  education  will  enahle  Mary  and  John  to  see 
with  a  clearer  vision,  that  it  will  unfold  to  them  hidden  beauties,  that 
it  will  make  the  problems  of  life  easier  of  solution,  that  it  will  pave  the 
way  for  the  brighter,  happier  and  more  successful  future.  When  you 
have  done  this,  you  will  have  made  a  long  stride  forward,  greatly  en- 
lightened your  burdens,  and  bestowed  a  lasting  benefit  on  the  com- 
munity. 

JSText,  acquaint  your  students  with  the  fact  that  education  has  a  higher 
and  nobler  end  than  the  accumulation  of  riches.  Teach  them  to  look 
above  and  beyond  the  sordid  desire  for  commercial  gain.  Lead  them  in 
the  work,  and  unfold  to  them,  step  by  step,  and  day  by  day,  the  richness 
and  value  of  a  cultured  mind.  You  will,  in  this  way,  create  in  them  a 
desire  for  more,  and  cause  them  to  see  things  in  their  true  relation.  This 
will  unquestionably  lead  to  a  desire  to  remain  in  the  school,  and  they 
will  then  continue  not  through  compulsion,  but  because  of  their  love 
for  knowledge. 

There  is  no  vocation  more  exalted  with  graver  responsibilities  and 
sweeter  satisfactions  than  that  of  the  teacher.  There  is  no  department 
of  education  which  offers  larger  opportunities  for  good,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  high  ideals  than  that  of  the  public  school.  You  receive 
children  when  they  are  young,  their  minds  are  plastic,  their  reasoning 
power  limited,  and  while  in  this  condition  you  have  a  grand  opportunity 
to  mould  their  characters,  start  them  on  the  right  road,  and  lay  a  solid 
foundation  that  will  prepare  them  for  the  stern  realities  of  life,  which 
sooner  or  later  they  must  face,  where  the  battle  is  fierce  and  temptation 
waits  them  on  every  hand.  God  grant  that  you  may  realize  the  burden 
resting  upon  you  and  that  you  may  have  the  courage  and  the  strength  to 
do  your  full  duty. 

I  believe,  first  of  all,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  indelibly  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  the  student  the  great  importance  of  honesty,  industry, 
punctuality,  truthfulness  and  civic  virtue,  for  without  these  all  else  would 
be  "As  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal."  The  future  propsperity  of 
the  State  and  the  nation  and  the  integrity  of  its  people  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  your  efforts  and  success  in  inculcating  these  principles  in 
the  minds  of  your  students. 

May  you  so  live  and  work  that  your  activities  shall  prove  a  blessing  to 
the  State,  and  may  you  implant  such  principles  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  boys  and  girls  under  your  care  as  shall  cause  them  to  grow,  de- 
velop, and  ripen  into  noble  manhood,  pure  womanhood  and  that  type 
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of  useful  citizenship  which,  shall  prove  a  help  and  a  safeguard  in  shap- 
ing the  destinies  of  this  great  nation.  May  your  work  in  this  splendid 
school  he  productive  of  much  that  is  good,  and  may  you  use  judgment 
and  prudence  in  all  your  deliberations.  May  you  learn  here  the  lesson 
of  brotherly  love,  and  direct  your  energy  and  ambition  toward  higher 
standards  and  nobler  ideals.  May  what  you  accomplish  be  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  condition  of  your  fellow  man,  and  may  you  not  forget  that 
the  sweetest  happiness  we  ever  know  comes  not  from  love,  but  from  sacri- 
fice, from  the  effort  to  make  others  happy  and  the  satisfaction  of  duty 
well  done. 


SOME  MODERN  STUDIES  IN  PRIMARY    EDUCATION 

THROUGH  THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY, 

HISTORY  AND  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP* 

Annie  Ray 

Perhaps  the  term  Modern  Studies  applies  to  the  subjects  history, 
geography,  and  civics  as  to  no  others,  for  practically  all  that  has  been 
done  along  these  lines  in  the  primary  grades  may  be  termed  modern. 
Only  within  comparatively  recent  years  have  we  considered  history  fit 
material  for  these  grades.  Geography,  in  a  limited  sense,  has  a  place 
of  longer  standing.  Civics,  or  better,  training  for  citizenship,  Las  been 
used  only  in  the  upper  grades  or  high  school  and  has  consisted  of  a  study 
of  political  life,  and  interpretation  of  constitutions.  Instead  of  disre- 
garding these  subjects  today,  we  are  expecting  them  to  supply,  at  least 
in  part,  a  long  felt  need  of  the  schools. 

Among  the  leaders  and  to  some  extent  among  the  teachers  themselves, 
there  has  been  a  feeling  that  the  schools  were  failing  to  give  something 
that  they  should  give,  that  something  they  felt  should  prepare  children 
to  become  better  and  more  intelligent  citizens ;  it  should  give  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  advantages  that  we  enjoy  by  showing  that  they  cost  some- 
thing; it  should  create  a  sympathy  for  those  who  are  less  fortunate,  a 
tolerance  for  those  who  differ  from  us.  Lately  we  have  had  an  experi- 
ence furnished  by  the  war  that  has  given  us  a  certain  perspective  in 
viewing  ourselves  that  we  did  not  have  before.  It  has  caused  us  to  take 
an  inventory  and  in  our  stock  we  have  found  many  desirable  qualities 
but  we  have  also  found  that  many  are  missing. 

Just  what  did  we  find?  We  found  that  as  a  nation  we  are  generous, 
resourceful,  willing  to  be  taught,  and  that  we  have  possibilities  even 
beyond  what  we  have  dared  to  dream.     On  the  other  hand,  we  have 

*Paper  read  before  Primary  Teachers  Association,  North   Carolina  Teachers  Assembly. 
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learned  that  some  of  our  people  are  not  patriotic,  even  in  the  narrowest 
sense  of  the  term;  that  real  patriotism  means  a  proper  regard  for  the 
country  of  our  neighbors  as  well  as  a  love  for  our  own ;  that  many  of  our 
people  are  extremely  ignorant;  that  many  are  physically  unfit;  that  we 
are  wasteful  of  life,  time,  and  money.  Out  of  these  discoveries  grows 
our  real  problem:  how  to  cultivate  these  virtues — loyalty,  patriotism, 
thoughtfulness,  tolerance,  and  appreciation ;  how  to  cultivate  habits  that 
make  for  cleanliness,  health,  and  general  social  efficiency. 

But  perhaps  we  are  wondering  if  these  subjects  solve  these  problems, 
if  they  can  achieve  such  wonderful  results.  Before  attempting  to  answer 
these  questions,  it  is  well  to  see  just  what  these  subjects  are.  History- 
acquaints  us  with  man's  past  life.  It  shows  his  progress,  his  triumphs, 
his  failures,  his  motives,  and  in  fact  all  that  he  has  done.  In  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term  history,  as  it  is  taught  in  the  primary  grades,  can  only 
be  termed  such  on  the  ground  that  it  shows  progress.  In  so  far  as  earth 
conditions  have  influenced  man,  and  do  influence  him  today  we  have 
geography.  In  so  far  as  any  work  of  the  school  goes  to  make  good  citizen- 
ship by  cultivating  social  efficiency,  by  explaining  the  present  social, 
political  and  industrial  life  of  man,  it  is  civics  or  training  for  citizen- 
ship. Because  these  subjects  are  so  closely  related,  we  shall  consider 
them  as  a  correlation  or  better  as  a  cooperation  to  accomplish  a  certain 
result,  the  socialization  of  the  child. 

In  answer  to  our  original  problem,  can  these  subjects  accomplish  these 
results,  we  must  answer  both  no  and  yes.  "We  do  not  wish  to  claim 
for  any  subject  or  set  of  subjects  more  than  its  just  dues.  The  time 
when  people  work  out  mythical  justifications  for  studies  is  fast  passing. 
The  time  has  already  passed  when  we  claim  for  any  subject  the  power  to 
regenerate  society,  for  we  realize  that  it  will  take  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  home,  the  church,  the  school  and  every  agency  that  civilization 
affords  to  approximate  this  result.  However,  these  subjects  have  a 
contribution,  and  at  that  a  big  one  to  make.  We  do  claim  that  they 
will  help  to  socialize  the  child,  and  that  they  furnish  an  excellent  back- 
ground for  later  work. 

Perhaps  we  can  best  justify  these  claims  by  considering  the  actual 
subject-matter  of  these  grades.  The  subjects  or  topics  may  be  regarded 
as  big  centers  about  which  not  only  this  but  other  work  may  be  grouped. 
These  are  chosen  for  two  reasons,  because  they  fit  the  age  and  develop- 
ment of  the  child,  and  because  they  are  based  upon  real  principles 
rather  than  upon  a  chain  or  series  of  devices.  First,  we  study  the 
child's  home  and  surroundings,  and  the  people  who  do  things  to  make 
and  keep  them  what  they  are.     Next  we  study  primitive  life,  for  even 
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a  child  can  see  that  progress  has  been  made.  He  may  not,  as  the  adult, 
be  able  to  trace  it  step  by  step,  but  the  contrast  is  striking  enough  to 
show  how  far  we  have  advanced  beyond  the  savage.  Following  this, 
comes  a  study  of  children  of  other  lands,  usually  of  those  who  do 
not  enjoy  all  of  the  advantages  that  we  do.  Growing  out  of  and  con- 
nected with  these,  are  many  studies  in  hygiene  and  citizenship.  Through 
these  centers  we  thus  feel  that  the  child  may  get  an  idea  of  progress  and 
may  be  trained  in  appreciation. 

At  this  day  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  why  we  begin  with  the 
home.  It  is  the  subject  nearest  to  the  child,  the  one  in  which  he  is  most 
interested.  It  is  the  most  concrete  way  of  showing  how  a  group  of 
people  dependent  upon  each  other  and  upon  those  outside  cooperate  in 
securing  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  the  necessities,  food,  clothing  and 
shelter. 

Let  us  see  more  in  detail  just  what  this  subject  includes  and  then 
we  may  see  if  it  fits  our  needs.  As  this  is  a  big  subject,  only  enough  to 
give  the  idea  will  be  suggested.  Since  the  children  are  anxious  to  talk 
about  the  home,  they  may  tell  what  work  each  member  of  the  family  does, 
then  each  child  may  tell  what  he  does.  Such  a  blackboard  reading  lesson 
as  this  may  be  developed : 

How  I  Help  Mother. 

I  feed  the  chickens. 
I  wash   dishes. 
I  care  for  baby. 
I  run  errands. 

Following  this  there  may  be  a  lesson  centering  around  what  children 
can  do  at  school.     It  may  be : 

What  I  Can  Do  At  School. 

I  put  away  my  books. 
I  put  away  my  coat. 
I  keep  the  floor  clean. 
I  keep  my  desk  clean. 
I  keep  my  shoes  clean. 

Much  excellent  material  for  reading  lessons  is  found  in  this  study. 

Again  we  may  wish  to  consider  how  we  get  ready  for  winter  in  the 
home.  The  fact  that  mother  is  getting  new  clothes  ready  for  winter 
leads   us   into   a   study   of  materials.     The   children   feel   their   coats, 
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sweaters,  and  dresses  and  decide  what  kind  of  material  each  is  made  of. 
They  then  decide  which  materials  are  best  for  winter,  which  are  best 
for  summer,  and  which  are  most  durable.  Charts  showing  wool, 
cotton,  linen,  and  silk  may  be  made.  In  a  limited  way  we  may  study 
the  story  of  wool  from  the  sheep's  back  to  the  clothing,  and  the  story  of 
cotton  from  the  seed  to  the  dress.  Such  questions  in  hygiene  as  the 
necessity  of  wearing  warm  clothing  in  winter  may  be  considered.  These 
subjects  merely  suggest  what  may  be  done  along  this  line. 

In  studying  food,  we  learn  that  the  children  are  dependent  upon 
the  father  and  the  mother.  The  mother  has  been  busy  with  canning 
and  preserving  and  the  father  with  raising  food  or  with  securing  money 
to  buy  it.  Here  again  many  questions  in  hygiene  present  themselves. 
A  study  of  a  pure  milk  station  may  be  made,  if  one  is  near.  The  chil- 
dren may  decide  why  the  dairyman  brings  the  milk  when  the  sun  is  not 
hot,  and  may  learn  why  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  flies  away.  They 
may  then  learn  why  milk  is  good  for  children.  They  may  next  deter- 
mine what  is  an  ideal  lunch.  The  study  of  bread  may  lead  into  the 
study  of  the  bakery.  A  miniature  bakery  may  be  constructed  and  the 
wares  modeled  from  clay.  The  children  may  play  store  and  buy  and  sell 
these  wares.  In  studying  fruit  they  may  be  led  to  notice  that  the  mother 
is  careful  to  select  that  which  is  neither  too  ripe  nor  too  green  and  that 
she  washes  it  before  using  it.  Some  child  may  even  be  led  to  observe 
the  dirty  rag  which  is  sometimes  used  in  polishing  the  fruits  that  are 
displayed.     Again  we  are  not  able  to  exhaust  the  study  of  foods. 

In  considering  shelter,  we  may  actually  construct  a  play  house,  not 
a  doll's  house.  We  may  suppose  that  some  child  is  deprived  of  the 
comforts  of  a  home  and  that  we  are  building  his  home.  In  comparing 
this  to  a  real  home  we  learn  that  we  are  dependent  upon  many  people  in 
building  and  supplying  a  home.  What  the  town  does  through  its  fire- 
men and  policemen  to  protect  the  home  is  worth  study.  Such  questions 
in  hygiene  as  those  connected  with  lighting,  ventilation,  and  cleaning 
find  a  place  in  a  natural  way.  This  part,  as  indeed  every  phase  of  the 
work,  will  come  up  again  and  again  during  the  year.  It  is  not  best 
either  to  rush  it  through  or  to  dwell  too  long  on  any  phase  of  the  work. 
There  are  problems  connected  with  the  home  that  fit  every  month  and 
season  and  when  they  fit  is  when  they  are  needed. 

There  are,  to  be  frank,  some  real  dangers  connected  with  this  work. 
One  is  that  the  teacher  may  work  out  a  pet  scheme  and  that  it  may 
never  become  a  child's  problem.  Unless  it  is  really  the  child's  problem 
and  he  is  led  to  think  out  relations  and  actually  does  the  work,  it  has  no 
real  value.     Too,  there  is  the  danger  of  making  the  work  too  simple.     A 
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child  does  not  need  to  be  told  that  he  has  a  mother  and  sister  but  he 
does  need  to  realize  what  his  mother  and  sister  do  for  him. 

Following  this  work  comes  a  study  of  the  farm.  The  farm  at  the 
plan  tin  g  season  may  be  the  first  grade  subject  during  the  spring.  In  the 
fall,  in  second  grade,  they  see  the  farm  at  the  harvest  season.  Here 
they  see  what  the  farmer  does  for  the  town  and  what  the  town  does  for 
the  farmer.  This  leads  into  a  study  of  the  markets,  and  incidentally 
the  necessity  of  good  roads.  Many  subjects  in  nature  study  and  hygiene 
are  closely  tied  up  with  this  center.  This  furnishes  too,  an  ideal  basis 
for  a  simple  study  of  weather  conditions.  Simple  weather  charts  may 
be  kept.  The  effect  of  rain  and  wind  on  crops  is  noticed  and  weather 
study  really  has  a  meaning.  The  alert  teacher  can  see  that  this  is  a 
live  topic. 

After  a  child  understands  something  of  his  surroundings  he  is  ready  to 
learn  of  primitive  peoples.  Here  the  contrast  presented  is,  as  we  have 
said,  so  striking  that  even  a  child  can  see  progress.  He  learns  in  study- 
ing the  Indian  that  he  lived  in  our  own  country  at  a  time  when  there 
were  no  towns,  cities,  roads,  and  no  vehicles  on  the  roads,  and  in  fact, 
practically  any  of  the  signs  of  civilization  that  we  see  today.  He  may 
imagine  that  he  is  taking  a  trip  across  the  country.  On  this  trip  he 
walks  instead  of  going  in  a  car,  he  crosses  the  stream  in  a  canoe  instead 
of  going  over  a  bridge,  he  travels  over  a  trail  instead  of  a  modern  road, 
he  sees  woods  instead  of  fields,  he  sees  an  Indian  village  instead  of  a 
town,  he  lives  in  fear  of  attack  instead  of  a  feeling  of  safety.  In  con- 
sidering their  clothing,  we  may  compare  the  Indian's  condition  with 
ours.  The  mother  of  the  modern  child  buys  cloth  which  she  quickly 
fashions  into  garments  or  she  even  buys  the  garments  ready-made.  This 
is  not  true  with  the  Indian  mother.  First  the  father  must  procure  an 
animal,  then  by  a  tedious  process  of  skinning,  scraping,  tanning,  cut- 
ting with  crude  tools,  and  sewing  with  a  crude  needle  and  with  tendons 
or  strips  of  skin  for  thread  it  becomes  a  dress.  Just  imagine  yourself 
going  through  such  a  process. 

There  are  many  interesting  phases  of  Indian  life.  His  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  uses  of  fire,  transportation,  arts,  tools,  signaling,  and  sign  lan- 
guage all  make  an  interesting  appeal  to  children.  They  like  to  know 
these  things :  what  the  Indian  did  for  the  brave  members  of  the  group ; 
how  he  appreciated  and  honored  those  who  did  great  things;  how  he 
trained  the  young  in  endurance,  how  he  treated  the  aged.  Perhaps  there 
is  nothing  more  useful  than  to  see  the  Indian  as  he  was  made  by  the 
country  itself,  a  hunter,  a  woodsman,  as  alert  as  the  wood-folk  them- 
selves, a  man  made  strong  and  capable  by  physical  exercise  and  cunning 
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by  necessity.  This  will  at  least  lead  to  a  real  appreciation  rather  than 
to  the  one-sided  notion  of  the  Indian  that  many  of  us  have. 
■  After  a  study  of  primitive  peoples,  we  are  interested  in  the  children 
of  other  lands.  It  is  best  to  choose  those  who  typify  certain  principles  and 
who  are  in  some  respects  not  so  fortunate  as  we  are.  The  Dutch  people 
represent  the  lowland  type,  they  are  a  thrifty  people  who  have  accom- 
plished wonders  in  reclaiming  their  land  from  the  ocean  and  who  have 
hopes  of  accomplishing  more  along  that  line.  Their  use  of  dikes  and 
canals  as  roads  and  of  windmills  for  pumping  water,  sawing  wood,  and 
grinding  com,  show  their  resourcefulness.  After  a  study  of  the  Dutch,  a 
short  study  may  be  made  of  the  Swiss  by  means  of  comparison  and  con- 
trast. The  Swiss  represent  the  highland  type.  These  people,  different  in 
many  respects,  are  alike  in  many.  Both  are  thrifty  and  energetic,  both  are 
dairying  countries,  and  both  manufacture  many  small  articles.  Much 
geography  is  tied  up  with  the  countries.  Such  terms  as  mountains, 
valleys,  avalanches,  snow-line  and  even  glacier  becomes  familiar.  We 
must  remember,  however,  that  we  are  considering  these  from  a  child's 
point  of  view  and  hence  not  from  the  technical.  This  means  that  the 
work  must  be  kept  simple.  The  attitude  that  we  wish  to  establish  here 
is  expressed  in  the  poem,  "The  Little  Elf,"  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 
It  runs  as  follows : 

I  met  a  little  Elf-man  once, 

Down  where  the  lilies  blow, 
I  asked  him  why  he  was  so  small 

And  why  he  didn't  grow. 

He  slightly  frowned,  and  with  his  eye 

He  looked  me  through  and  through ; 
"I'm  quite  as  big  for  me,"  said  he, 

"As  you  are  big  for  you." 

We  hope  to  create  at  least  enough  sympathy  for  the  child  to  under- 
stand that  others  may  measure  up  to  their  opportunities  as  well  as  we 
do  to  ours.  This  is,  in  part  what  is  meant  by  the  term  socializing  the 
child. 

You  will  remember  that  we  said  that  the  subjects,  history,  geography, 
and  training  for  citizenship  furnish  a  background  for  the  work  of  the 
school.  Let  us  see  a  further  example  of  this.  Suppose  that  we  wish 
to  study  fire  prevention.  We  have  learned  that  primitive  peoples  used 
fire  for  cooking,  for  burning  down  trees,  for  burning  out  canoes,  for 
•clearing  the  swamps  of  malaria,  and  for  frightening  away  wild  animals. 
We  know  too  the  danger  of  forest  fires  in  these  early  days.  We  know 
how  fire  was  procured,  we  know  or  may  learn  now  the  history  of  lighting 
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from  the  rush  light  to  the  modern  electric  light.  Certainly  we  have 
a  background  that  will  make  the  work  vital  as  nothing  else  can.  When 
we  have  this  preparation  we  are  ready  to  see  what  use  we  make  of  fire 
and  what  the  dangers  are.  We  learn  that  fires  can  be  prevented  and 
that  the  people  at  home  can  help.  We  find  that  we  can  help  to  prevent 
fires  by  the  careful  handling  of  matches,  fireworks,  oil  rags,  and  by 
being  careful  with  bonfires.  We  learn  that  the  State  is  helping  us  by 
requiring  fire  escapes  in  buildings,  by  having  doors  in  public  buildings 
to  open  toward  the  outside,  by  forcing  the  aisles  to  be  kept  clear  in 
public  gathering  places.  We  learn  what  the  school  may  do  to  prevent 
fires  by  keeping  waste  paper  off  the  grounds  and  how  fire  drills  may 
save  life.  We  see  just  what  the  fire  department  does.  We  find  too 
that  many  fires  as  the  great  Chicago  fire  have  been  caused  by  careless- 
ness. A  recent  fire  in  a  city  was  said  to  have  been  caused  by  a  small 
boy's  throwing  a  burning  string  into  a  yard  on  a  windy  day.  ISTo  one, 
I'm  sure,  doubts  the  values  of  this  study  or  questions  its  being  a  civic 
problem. 

In  considering  this  work  as  a  preparation  for  other  work  let  us 
examine  still  further.  Suppose  at  the  latter  part  of  the  third  grade,  we 
wish  to  study  dairying.  The  children  know  something  of  dairying  in 
Holland.  They  may  have  dramatized  a  cheese  market  scene,  and  may 
have  seen  in  imagination  the  herds  of  spotted  cattle  in  the  fields  of  Hol- 
land. They  know  how  the  Swiss  take  their  cattle  from  pasture  to  pas- 
ture, climbing  the  mountains  when  the  grass  on  the  lower  ground  is  ex- 
hausted. They  know  how  the  people  in  Bible  lands  live  in  temporary 
homes  and  follow  their  herds  about  from  place  to  place.  They  know, 
or  may  now  learn,  how  people  in  some  Arctic  regions  follow  from  one 
place  to  another  herds  of  reindeer  that  live  on  certain  vegetation.  You, 
I  am  sure,  can  easily  determine  whether  the  pupils,  after  they  have  had 
this  background  will  have  enough  preparation  to  create  a  real  interest. 

Another  subject  into  which  these  studies  lead  less  directly  is  thrift. 
Here  we  wish  to  consider  thrift  as  the  proper  use  of  life,  time,  and 
money.  We  learn  of  people  whose  country  by  the  easy  life  it  offers  en- 
courages no  industry.  We  learn  of  others  whose  struggle  for  existence 
offers  no  leisure.  We  find  some  people  as  the  Dutch  and  Swiss,  who 
offer  excellent  examples  of  thrift.  We  learn  of  some,  as  the  Indian, 
who  gain  health  through  an  active  outdoor  life.  Knowing  these,  we 
are  ready  to  consider  our  own  problems. 

We  know  that  other  peoples  are  thrifty  but  our  problem  is  to  become 
thrifty  ourselves.  We  are  perhaps  talking  more  than  ever  about  thrift 
and  in  some  ways  are  practicing  it  less.     We  may  know  that  Hans  and 
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Katrinka,  the  Dutch  boy  and  girl,  save  their  money  and  use  every  oppor- 
tunity to  make  more,  we  may  admire  them  ardently,  and  the  result  may 
be  only  a  second-hand  thrift  that  amounts  to  nothing.  The  information 
we  have  gained  through  these  studies  is  useful,  but  it  must  be  followed 
by  actual  practice.  We,  as  teachers,  have  a  great  opportunity  here  to 
do  for  our  country  a  real  service. 

We  learn  that  some  peoples  have  not  been  careful  in  saving  life  and 
that  others  have.  Then  we  are  ready  to  consider  some  of  the  problems 
of  modern  civilization  that  confront  us.  In  the  effort  to  save  life,  the 
public  is  urging  on  the  teacher  rather  than  the  teacher  the  public.  The 
slogan  "Safety  First"  is  seen  everywhere.  A  recent  letter  sent  out  by 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  urges  the  teachers  to  teach  children 
how  to  be  careful  when  crossing  railroads.  An  advertisement  of  Wana- 
maker's  Philadelphia  store  urges  the  people  to  cross  at  crossings.  We 
can  do  much  to  teach  little  children  to  be  careful  and  to  teach  the  older 
ones  to  look  out  for  those  younger. 

We  need  to  make  more  of  hygiene  in  our  schools  today.  There  was  a 
time,  as  we  have  learned,  when  outdoor  life  largely  made  up  for  lack 
of  careful  habits.  Too  many  people  are  unfit  because  they  failed  to 
learn  and  practice  early  some  simple  rules  of  health.  A  teacher's  in- 
fluence in  teaching  a  child  to  wear  proper  clothing,  to  dry  his  feet,  to 
keep  his  teeth  clean,  and  to  get  enough  sleep  and  fresh  air,  may  be 
worth  more  than  everything  else  the  school  can  give. 

There  was  a  time,  too,  when  people  were  forced  to  make  good  use 
of  time.  Today,  there  is  an  appalling  waste  of  time.  How  many  of  us 
feel  cheated  when  we  look  back  at  the  barren  years  spent  in  school? 
Here,  actual  habits  of  industry  must  be  formed.  It  is  very  well  to  learn 
how  other  people  save  time.  However,  we  may  know  this  well  and  may 
even  be  able  to  trace  the  evolution  of  timepieces  from  the  hour-glass  to 
the  modern  clock,  and  then  fail  to  make  a  personal  application.  We  need 
to  teach  the  child,  through  using  proper  methods  of  study  how  to  save 
time,  both  in  his  class  and  seat  work.  Time  limits  and  contests  are 
useful  here.  It  is  essential  along  with  the  establishment  of  habits  to 
develop  a  conscious  realization  that  time  should  be  saved.  Perhaps  the 
worst  effect  of  wasted  time  is  habits  of  idleness.  It  is  possible  that  some 
schools  cultivate  habits  of  idleness. 

There  is  a  needless  waste  of  books  and  materials  today.  When 
materials  were  hard  to  obtain,  as  they  were  with  primitive  peoples,  this 
was  no  problem.  Too  many  books  are  mutilated  and  too  much  material 
is  wasted.  My  sympathies  are  with  the  parent  who  objects  to  buying 
more  than  a  reasonable  amount  of  paper,  pencils,  and  other  such  supplies. 
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Children  need  to  learn  that  somebody  pays  for  them  and  that  they  are 
to  he  used  in  a  reasonable  way. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  topics,  which  we  cannot  stop  to 
discuss.  It  would  be  interesting  to  think  of  what  can  be  done  through 
observing  holidays  properly  and  through  studying  stories  of  great  men. 
Bible  stories  should  be  given  a  place  of  their  own  and  can  only  be  sug- 
gested here.  They  should  be  used  from  grade  to  grade.  We  might  say 
here  too  that  a  real  study  of  pastoral  life  as  it  was  in  Palestine  in  Bible 
days,  furnishes  a  background  for  appreciation  of  Bible  stories  that  can 
be  gained  in  no  other  way.  Since  so  much  is  to  be  covered  we  can  only 
mention  these  now. 

As  there  is  so  much  to  do  perhaps  some  one  is  wondering  when  we  are 
going  to  teach  all  of  these  subjects.  There  is  a  danger  of  attempting 
too  much  and  we  must  choose  only  what  we  can  do  well.  In  this  work, 
truly,  haste  makes  waste.  At  any  rate  we  can  in  each  grade  study  at 
least  two  types  intensively.  "When  this  has  been  done  much  more  can 
be  done  by  means  of  comparison.  Much  can  be  done  in  the  language 
period.  One  great  fault  with  oral  composition  is  that  there  is  nothing 
to  talk  about.  Instead  of  having  the  children  as  one  teacher  did  to 
"rise  and  say  something"  we  may  allow  them  to  rise  and  say  something 
about  these  real  problems.  In  fact,  one  essential  of  an  conversation 
lesson  is  that  something  is  to  be  learned.  The  opening  exercise  period 
will  help  us  out.  In  the  first  grade,  much  can  be  done  in  the  reading 
period,  even  drawing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  contribute  a  share  to  this 
work.  Then  in  consideration  of  what  is  to  be  given — history,  geog- 
raphy, and  citizenship,  we  can  see  that  they  are  really  entitled  to  a  few 
periods  of  their  own. 

Having  considered  the  question  of  time,  we  are  interested  in  the 
method  of  presentation.  A  whole  paper  might  be  devoted  to  this  phase 
of  the  work  and  since  we  can  only  give  a  suggestion,  an  apology  should 
be  made  here  for  presenting  it  at  all.  It  is  evident  that  the  teacher  must 
know  something  about  these  subjects.  As  one  can  readily  see,  there  is 
no  little  preparation  necessary.  With  the  mere  mention  of  the  fact  that 
the  work  should  be  largely  oral,  we  shall  pass  to  a  consideration  of 
dramatization,  handwork,  and  pictures  as  means  of  making  the  work 
real.  We  cannot  expect  children  to  put  themselves  wholly  in  the  places 
of  peoples  studied,  but  nothing  will  help  more  in  this  than  dramatization. 
We  are  not  to  think  of  dramatization  as  formal,  set  work,  an  end  in  it- 
self, but  as  a  means  to  an  end.  A  child  who  has  sat  around  an  imaginary 
camp  fire  with  imaginary  Indians,  who  has  driven  the  dogs  and  washed 
the  wooden  shoes  of  the  Dutch  children,  even  though  it  be  in  play,  has 
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something  vital.  In  the  study  of  the  home,  such  scenes  as  the  children 
helping  the  mother  with  her  morning  work,  the  family  at  meals,  and 
the  family  celebration  of  a  holiday  may  be  played.  In  planning  the 
work  many  opportunities  for  dramatization  present  themselves.  A  live 
teacher  makes  the  most  of  these  opportunities  to  enliven  the  work. 
Again  we  must  pass  with  a  mere  suggestion  of  handwork.  Since  it  is 
doing  more  than  perhaps  anything  to  vitalize  school  work  it  deserves 
a  place  of  its  own.  It  should  accompany  many  of  these  studies.  As 
suggested  before,  the  children  may  represent  their  homes  and  those  of 
others  by  constructing  small  houses.  The  construction  of  an  Indian 
wigwam,  an  Eskimo  home,  or  a  tent  of  the  Arabs  does  much  to  clear  up 
vague  images.  In  fact,  it  is  about  the  only  means  by  which  many 
parts  can  be  cleared  up.  The  sandtable  in  spite  of  its  limitations  has 
a  great  use  in  this  work.  After  the  children  have  constructed  on  the 
sandtable  an  Indian  village,  a  Dutch  scene  with  its  dikes  and  canals, 
or  any  of  the  many  scenes  that  present  themselves  they  really  begin 
to  have,  at  least,  a  notion  of  the  country  and  the  appearance  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves.  The  danger  here  is  that  the  teacher  in  her  zeal  for  beau- 
tiful work  may  do  the  work  herself  instead  of  leading  the  child  to  do  it. 

Well  chosen  pictures  are  very  useful  in  this  work.  We  need  pictures 
that  are  clear  and  that  give  a  true  idea  of  the  country  and  people,  but 
not  necessarily  works  of  art.  Too  many  pictures  confuse  but  a  proper 
number  clear  up  the  work  wonderfully.  Just  here  it  may  be  well  to 
suggest  that  the  magazines  have  many  pictures  that  are  very  useful.  A 
resourceful  teacher  of  my  acquaintance  made  posters  representing  prac- 
tically every  subject  in  hygiene  that  she  wished  to  teach,  from  adver- 
tisements cut  from  magazines.  She  found  pictures  illustrating  the 
value  of  exercise,  the  proper  clothing  to  wear,  the  reason  for  keeping 
the  hands  and  face  clean,  proper  food  for  children,  and  in  fact  many 
others.  We  cannot  make  the  work  too  vivid  and  these  pictures  will  be 
very  useful. 

We  must  pass  now  from  a  consideration  of  method  to  a  general  view  of 
the  whole.  As  was  said  in  the  beginning,  these  subjects  are  to  be  con- 
sidered together  as  a  correlation.  We  have  tried  to  avoid  the  great 
danger  of  correlation,  which  is  going  to  extremes  in  trying  to  connect 
material  that  should  not  be  connected.  There  is  material  that  defies 
correlation.  Some  that  we  have  considered  has  only  an  indirect  connect- 
ion. We  believe  that  the  work,  through  giving  the  child  a  view  of  others, 
will  cause  him  to  see  that  cooperation  is  a  big  thing  and  that  tolerance 
means  much.  Perhaps  we  may  train  children  to  be  open-minded  enough 
to  refuse  later  to  engage  in  some  things  that  people  of  today  engage  in, 
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such  as  much  of  the  labor  agitation.  As  we  said  before  we  do  not  believe 
that  these  subjects  can  accomplish  all  of  these  results,  but  we  do  believe 
that  they  can  help.  That  they  really  prepare  for  much  later  work  no 
one  can  really  doubt.  If  the  teacher  has  a  proper  conception  of  these 
studies  they  will  do  much  to  make  the  primary  school  what  it  should  be. 
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The  last  number  of  the  QUARTERLY  was  a  special  Training  School 
number,  giving  a  retrospective  view  of  the  school  as  those  who  have  been 
connected  with  the  school  from  the  beginning  see  it.  In  collecting  materi- 
al for  that  number  we  discovered  that  we  had  some  valuable  material  on 
hand  that  is  of  great  interest,  both  within  itself  and  historically. 
Some  of  this  material  has  never  been  printed  at  all,  and  some  only  in 
daily  papers.  Among  this  material  we  found  some  of  the  addresses 
delivered  at  the  inauguration  of  President  Wright.  In  these  is  clearly 
stated  the  conception  of  the  school  and  the  hopes  for  the  school.  In 
the  light  of  achievement  some  of  this  seems  as  if  the  speakers  were  in- 
spired with  prophetic  vision.  We  feel  that  now  is  a  good  time  to  pub- 
lish this,  although  it  was  prepared  ten  years  ago.  Much  that  was  uttered 
then  is  as  true  now.  Some  facts  and  figures  should  be  recorded  for  the 
sake  of  comparison. 

The  inaugural  address  of  President  Wright  is  of  great  interest  be- 
cause it  was  his  idea  of  the  school  and  of  education  just  as  he  was  enter- 
ing a  new  field  of  work  and  was  returning  to  the  State  after  an  absence  of 
some  years.     He  was  entering  upon  his  career  as  a  leader  of  teachers. 

The  address  of  William  H.  Ragsdale  is  printed  in  full  because  it 
is  the  direct  utterance  of  the  man  who  was  so  closely  identified  with  the 
establishment  of  the  school,  and  to  whom  the  school  owes  more  than  can 
ever  be  estimated.  Mr.  Ragsdale  was  a  man  sensitive  to  situations  and 
to  audiences,  a  man  of  remarkable  adaptability.  He  would  think  out 
what  he  was  going  to  say  clearly  beforehand,  and  then,  when  he  faced 
his  audience,  discard  his  notes  and  talk  freely.  This  manuscript  was 
what  he  had  written  out.  There  were  additions  that  fitted  the  occasion 
peculiarly  well  that  would  be  of  interest,  but  this  gives  his  ideas.  He 
was  the  official  spokesman  for  the  faculty. 
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Standing  here  as  I  do  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  institution  estab- 
lished by  our  State  to  meet  a  growing  need  of  our  civilization,  it  is  not 
strange  if  I  see  visions  and  dream  dreams.  And  yet  it  is  not  a  vision  or 
a  dream  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention. 

Perusing  the  pages  of  our  State's  history  I  find,  by  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Worth  Carolina,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  years  ago,  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
"Seminary  of  Learning  at  Greenville,  lately  called  Martinborough  in  the 
County  of  Pitt."  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  this  institution  of 
learning  established  in  1787  was  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  school 
in  which  we  are  today  assembled. 

(a)  It  was  established  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly.  So  was 
this. 

(&)  It  had  a  Board  of  Trustees  with  powers  very  similar  to  those 
given  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  school. 

(c)  The  certificate  to  be  granted  was  almost  identical  with  the  one 
to  be  granted  by  this  school. 

(d)  It  was  provided  "That  this  Seminary  shall  not  be  construed  one 
of  those  mentioned  or  intended  by  the  Constitution."  This  was  the 
Halifax  Constitution  of  1776  which  made  provision  for  a  State  system 
of  public  schools  and  a  State  University.  This  institution  is  not  one  of 
these  schools.  When  these  facts  rise  up  before  me,  and  I  recall  the 
trying  times  in  which  those  men  lived  and  see  it  written  "Whereas 
liberal  subscriptions  have  been  made"  for  the  establishment  of  that 
school  at  a  time  when  Worth  Carolina  was  a  Sovereign  Government^  not 
having  yet  joined  the  Union,  I  see  in  this  school  not  a  vision  or  a  dream 
but  the  fulfillment  of  a  prophecy.  Young  though  we  are,  yet  in  a 
sense  we  are  one  of  our  State's  oldest  institutions.  I  realize,  however, 
that  the  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School  is  not  a  lineal  descen- 
dant of  the  Pitt  Academy,  but  a  younger  sister  borne  of  the  same  paren- 
tage and  located  in  the  same  community.  All  honor  to  our  Ancestors 
who  realized  that  "the  proper  education  of  Youth  is  essential  to  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  every  community,  and  therefore,  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature."  And  all  honor  to  our  own  people  who  still 
realize  that  the  "proper  education  of  Youth  is  essential  to  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  every  Community." 

But  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind  it  is  fitting  that  we  give  serious  study 
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to  some  state  or  national  problem  and  I  address  myself  to  this  serious 
task  instead  of  strolling  through  the  flower-gardens  of  rhetoric  and 
gathering  posies  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  those  present. 

We,  a  company  of  American  citizens,  have  met  together  today.  Let 
us  turn  our  attention  for  a  few  moments  to  the  question  "What  is 
America?"  For  what  do  we  stand?  Every  nation  that  has  ever  been 
upon  earth  has  stood  for  some  ideal.  Civilization  has  advanced  by 
the  maintenance,  clash  and  ultimate  confluence  of  these  ideals. 

The  little  stream  beginning  on  a  mountain  top  winds  its  way  down  the 
mountain  side,  is  joined  by  other  streams  until  it  becomes  a  mighty  river, 
bearing  upon  its  bosom  a  world's  freight  for  humanity;  so  with  civiliza- 
tion, beginning  with  the  dawn  of  God's  creation  of  man  it  has  trickled 
down  the  ages,  joined  here  by  a  national  ideal  and  there  by  a  national 
ideal  until  today  we  have  the  mighty  stream  of  civilization  bearing 
upon  its  bosom  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  Each  nation  of  the  past 
has  been  but  a  rivulet  of  ideals  emptying  into  the  stream  of  advancing 
civilization,  but  each  has  added  something  to  the  power  of  the  stream. 
What  has  America  contributed?  For  what  do  we  stand?  Before 
answering  this,  let  us  glance  for  an  instant  at  other  nations.  The 
Greeks,  the  Hebrews,  the  Romans  and  the  English  each  represents  a  type 
of  mankind.  Each  was  homogeneous  and,  therefore,  thought  alike. 
America  on  the  other  hand  was  from  the  beginning  and  now  is  the 
most  heterogeneous  nation  ever  found  upon  the  earth.  We  are  made  up 
practically  of  every  type  of  mankind.  We  are  indeed  a  people  peculiar 
to  ourselves.  The  world  has  never  before  seen  a  nation  composed  as 
we  are,  and  yet  we  are  as  truly  a  nation  as  any  upon  the  earth.  The 
ideal  that  holds  us  together  must  be  an  ideal  that  appeals  to  all  man- 
kind. The  ideal  of  the  Greeks  was  the  Beautiful;  of  the  Hebrews,  Re- 
ligion; of  the  Romans,  Law;  of  the  English,  Individual  Freedom;  of 
the  Americans,  Political  Freedom.  We  stand  for  a  form  of  government 
in  which  the  governed  have  absolute  say  both  as  to  the  form  of  Constitu- 
tional law  and  the  kind  of  Administrative  laws.  That  this  ideal  may 
make  itself  felt,  it  is  not  necessary  for  other  governments  to  take  on 
the  form  of  government  found  in  America.  The  distinction  is  of  a 
finer  nature.  There  is  a  difference  between  Political  Freedom  and  Indi- 
vidual Freedom.  Political  Freedom  "is  the  power  of  the  people  them- 
selves to  determine  what  form  of  government  shall  be  established  and 
what  shall  be  its  power."  Individual  Freedom  is  that  "security  derived 
from  the  law  whereby  one  is  protected  by  the  government  from  the  vio- 
lence of  other  individuals."  In  the  United  States,  all  male  citizens  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age  have  political  freedom,  while  all  other  citizens 
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have  only  individual  freedom.  The  ideal,  therefore,  that  America  has 
contributed  to  the  stream  of  human  civilization  is  political  freedom. 
We  are  the  most  individualistic  people  upon  the  earth,  and  as  long  as  our 
present  ideal  dominates,  we  can  never  have  a  national  or  state  religion. 
So  long  as  the  ideal  that  now  rules  lives,  we,  as  a  nation,  are  secure  and 
will  be  until  this  ideal  dies  and  another  takes  its  place  as  the  central 
thought  in  our  life.  If  this  ever  happens,  and  God  forbid  that  it  should, 
then  we  will  follow  the  new  ideal  until  it,  in  its  turn,  is  emptied  into 
the  great  stream  of  life.  But  if  a  new  ideal  comes,  we  will  become  a  new 
nation  and  the  America  of  today  will  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the 
world's  past  to  be  studied  by  the  new  nation  just  as  you  and  I  study  the 
Rome  of  the  Csesars. 

Turning  now  from  the  theoretical  speculations  of  an  uncertain  future 
to  the  stern  realities  of  today.  What  does  this  ideal  demand  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship?  By  it,  we  have  thrown  open  the  gates  of  our  land  to 
suffering  humanity  practically  the  world  over  and  there  is  pouring  into 
our  midst  a  constant  stream  of  mankind  alien  to  our  ideal,  out  of  touch 
with  us  at  almost  every  point  of  our  national  life.  The  great  problem 
for  us,  therefore,  is  to  keep  the  rising  generations  in  touch  with  our  ideal 
and  to  convert  our  immigrant  population  to  our  way  of  thinking.  This 
is  the  most  stupendous  task  ever  yet  undertaken  by  a  nation.  Here 
and  here  alone  do  we  find  justification  for  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  for  public  education.  Indeed,  our  first  duty  is  to  make  true,  as 
well  as  to  make  good  American  citizens.  An  ideal  like  ours  calls  for 
the  highest  type  of  mankind.  If  the  body  politic  is  to  be  the  final  judge 
in  all  matters,  state  and  national,  then  that  body  must  be  of  a  high  order 
of  man.  In  other  words,  we  have  emptied  into  the  stream  of  civiliza- 
tion an  ideal  that,  to  live,  will  impel  a  rapid  advance  of  civilization. 
This  ideal  will  live  and  mankind  will  therefore  make  more  rapid  strides 
in  civilization  than  has  ever  before  been  known.  Yet,  if  we  would  keep 
the  fire  burning  on  our  altars,  we  must  foster  public  education.  The 
time  will  soon  come  when  the  children  in  our  land  will  be  forced  to 
attend  school  and  it  would  be  better  still  were  they,  by  law,  made  to 
attend  the  public  schools.  Public  school  teachers  must  be  paid  better 
salaries  and  the  requirements  for  the  practice  of  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing must  be  so  rigid  that  only  the  efficient  will  be  licensed. 

Resting  as  this  government  does  solely  upon  the  heads  of  its  citizens, 
its  safety  and  security  depend  upon  the  standard  of  living  of  the  average 
citizen.  If  factional  jealousy  or  sectional  spirit  ever  dominates  national 
loyalty,  then  we  are  conf routed  with  a  most  serious  danger.  But  so 
long  as  our  ideal  is  held  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  we  may  rest 
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assured  that  our  snip  of  state  will  sail  on  and  that  our  nation  will  remain 
both  strong  and  great. 

But  while  I  have  an  unshaken  and  an  undying  faith  in  the  spirit 
American,  with  an  almost  unlimited  confidence  in  the  people  of  our  land, 
I  fully  realize  that  to  keep  our  ideal  as  an  active  factor  in  our  national 
life,  it  must  be  constantly  renewed  in  the  life  of  rising  generations,  and 
new  immigrants  must  be  constantly  and  properly  infected  by  means  of 
public  education  either  in  the  public  schools  or  by  contagion  from  those 
with  whom  they  associate.  This  ideal  must  permeate  all  Americans  and 
the  best  way  is  through  our  public  schools. 

Public  schools,  therefore,  should  be  filled  with  public  spirit  and  free 
from  partisan  politics.  It  is,  as  I  see  it,  the  duty  of  every  loyal  Ameri- 
can to  give  of  his  time  and  substance  to  the  betterment  of  our  school 
systems.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  community  to  make  its  public  school  the 
center  of  its  local  patriotic  life.  Just  as  the  temple  was  the  center  of 
life  for  the  Hebrew,  and  the  forum  the  center  of  Poman  life,  so  the 
public  school  must  be  the  center  of  American  life.    And  it  is. 

Here  in  our  public  schools,  the  parents  should  meet  together  on  an 
equal  footing  and  thus  the  community  become  more  thoroughly  democ- 
ratized. The  present  tendency  in  some  localities  to  make  of  our  schools 
Only  a  place  for  the  dispensing  of  information  to  the  young,  is  wrong. 
Each  school  should  be  a  center  for  the  life  of  a  given  community.  Em- 
ployer and  employee  should  meet  here  on  equal  terms,  for  here  we  have 
a  common  interest. 

Today,  American  life  is  trying  to  organize  itself.  Clubs  and  organi- 
zations are  almost  innumerable.  Every  community  is  literally  teeming 
with  organizations,  such  as  book  clubs,  sewing  circles,  purely  social  or- 
ganizations of  a  part  only  of  the  community,  whist  clubs,  political  clubs, 
church  clubs,  labor  organizations,  combinations  of  capital  and  on  through 
a  variety  of  organizations  that  if  enumerated  would  lead  one  to  think 
that  we  are  as  a  people  one  series  of  organizations.  What  does  this 
all  mean?  Only  an  attempt  upon  the  part  of  Americans  to  center  their 
life  around  some  form.  The  salvation  of  our  ideal  depends  upon  the 
centering  of  our  life  in  the  temple  of  our  national  greatness — our  public 
schools. 

When  the  people  of  our  land  awake  to  a  full  realization  of  what  our 
schools  mean  to  us  as  a  people,  then  the  profession  of  teaching  will  no 
longer  be  looked  upon  as  simply  a  means  of  livelihood,  but  as  the  guard- 
ian of  American  life  and  the  shaper  of  American  destiny.  In  this  pro- 
fession, should  be  drawn  the  purest,  the  noblest  and  the  best  of  American 
talent.    It  is  to  be  deplored  greatly  that  the  present  day  tendency  is  to 
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drive  young  men  of  real  worth  from  this  field  of  national  activity.     It 
stands  in  our  land  second  to  no  profession. 

There  are  men  in  our  nation  who  realize  these  facts  and  realizing  them 
have  given  their  lives  to  the  work.  They  are  the  nation's  puhlic  servants 
and  the  direct  contributors  to  the  world's  advancing  civilization. 

The  safety  of  our  state  government  and  the  security  of  our  homes 
depend  upon  the  intelligence  of  our  citizens.  Intelligence  is  the  world's 
most  hitter  enemy  to  crime  and  our  nation's  most  secure  safeguard.  Our 
individual  security  and  national  greatness  depend  largely  upon  the 
average  intelligence  of  our  citizens.  Never  before  has  so  much  depended 
upon  the  average  intelligence.  May  we,  as  a  nation,  awake  early  to  our 
great  opportunity  and  to  our  national  need.  We  are  awake,  for  all 
over  this  land  schoolhouses  are  springing  up  as  if  by  magic,  and  our 
people  are  filling  themselves  full  of  our  national  ideal  and  they  are 
spreading  it  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  It  has  swept  over  the 
world  in  wave  after  wave  of  revolution  until  all  forms  of  tyrannical 
government  have  passed  from  the  face  of  civilization.  The  French 
Revolution  in  a  succession  of  waves  lasting  to  '76  was  only  the  beating  of 
this  ideal  upon  the  shores  of  the  impetuous  French.  The  same  thing 
has  taken  place  in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Russia,  Japan  and  Turkey. 
Before  it,  ignorance  and  superstition  are  disappearing  and  this  old 
world  is  getting  closer  and  closer  together.  Never  before  was  it  so 
true  that  "Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  sheweth 
knowledge,"  and  that  "There  is  no  speech  nor  language,  where  their 
voice  is  not  heard."  We  have  cast  into  the  stream  of  human  civilization 
a  current  that  will  help  to  shape  the  destiny  of  the  world  and  that  now 
is  lifting  mankind  to  a  higher  plane  of  life  and  a  more  complete  reali- 
zation of  God's  plan  for  the  universal  brotherhood  of  mankind.  For 
"if  I  am  destined  yon  lording's  slave,  by  nature's  law  designed :  why  was 
an  independent  wish  e'er  planted  in  my  mind  ?"  This  independent  wish 
will  here  find  its  full  realization  and  mankind  will  become  nobler  and 
better. 

So  rapid  have  been  the  strides  of  civilization  during  the  past  century 
that  each  rising  generation  finds  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  keep  apace 
with  the  times.  Just  as  surely  as  the  sun  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the 
west  just  so  surely  the  teachers  of  our  children  hold  the  destiny  of  our 
State  in  their  hands.  They  are  the  guardians  of  our  liberty,  the  pro- 
tectors of  our  nation  and  the  promoters  of  our  civilization. 

"There  is  a  path  which  no  fowl  knoweth,  and  which  the  vulture's  eye 
hath  not  seen."  "Whoever  looks  into  interstellar  abysses  knows  that 
there  is  a  highway  which  even  the  spirit  of  man  in  its  most  daring 
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dreams  has  not  trod.  Forever  nature  moves  under  the  compulsion  of 
power  which  man  does  not  appraise.  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth, 
beyond  human  law.  And  the  light  that  flashes  through  the  universe 
is  not  kindled  at  man's  forge. 

And  yet  we  are  beginning  to  understand  our  kinship  with  the  life 
that  seems  alien — to  understand  that  God  and  man  are  not  divided  by 
visible  or  invisible  substance.  The  upward  impulses  of  the  race,  finding 
expression  in  the  beauty  of  art,  the  glory  of  ideals,  and  the  triumphs  of 
the  spirit,  attest  that  man  is  the  moving  instrument  through  which  the 
divine  becomes  articulate. 

There  is  something  superior  to  the  tenure  of  individual  life.  The 
music  of  Poe  is  greater  than  the  frail  tenement  in  which  it  sang.  The 
thrush  of  today  is  dust  tomorrow,  but  the  choral  song  of  birds  is  eternal. 
The  statues  of  Praxiteles  have  perished,  but  the  genius  of  the  sculptor 
of  Greece  has  animated  all  succeeding  centuries.  What  we  see  of  the 
man  passes,  as  all  things  visible  -pass,  but  thought  does  not  die.  The 
temple  of  Solomon  has  vanished,  but  the  wisdom  of  its  builder  is  a  part 
of  the  word  that  excites  the  worship  of  the  world.  This  is  the  real 
temple  of  the  great  king  of  Israel. 

Civilization  is  greater  than  its  cathedrals  or  its  cities.  Shakespeare 
lived  but  a  fitful  day,  and  iEsop  we  never  knew,  but  what  they  wrote 
is  a  part  of  the  literature  that  lives  on.  Similarly,  [human]  love,  is 
tragic  in  its  incompleteness,  but  the  love  that  animates  mankind  is 
infinite. 

We  are  all  a  mystical  and  elemental  part  of  the  power  that  gives 
luster  to  a  star,  perfume  to  a  flower,  and  melody  to  all  life,  but  in  reality 
we  know  little,  if  anything,  of  the  cosmic  secret  of  the  soul.  We  are 
mendicants  in  the  kingdom  where  we  should  be  kings.  In  inattention 
to  our  inheritance,  we  are  confronted  by  the  sublime  fact  that  life  is 
greater  than  the  living,  for  it  outlives  it. 

There  is  indeed  an  infinite  highway  toward  which  the  race  forever 
moves,  but  whose  supernal  vistas  it  has  not  yet  discerned.  For  that 
path — the  path  of  which  Job  in  his  vision  dreamed — leads  through  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard  the  wonder  of 
that  invisible  world  that  perpetually  surrounds  our  faltering  race.  And 
yet  to  us, — 

"The  works  of  God  are  all  for  naught 
Unless  our  eyes,  in  seeing, 
See  underneath  the  thing  the  thought 
That  animates  its  being." 

The  responsibilities  of  life  that  rest  upon  this  generation  are  greater 
than  the  responsibilities  that  have  ever  rested  upon  a  previous  generation. 
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To  meet  these  obligations  demands  greater  preparation  for  life's  work 
than  has  ever  been  demanded  before.  It  was  in  the  conscious  or  un- 
conscious realization  of  this  fact  that  this  school  was  established.  Here 
we  have  builded  at  State  expense,  an  institution  to  train  young  men 
and  women  to  go  forth  in  our  land  and  help  the  youth  of  the  rising 
generation  to  equip  themselves  better  for  the  serious  duties  of  maturer 
years.  We  are  not  here  to  destroy  the  old  and  accept  only  the  new, 
but  to  build  upon  the  past  a  structure,  secure,  safe  and  sane,  to  make 
this  old  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live,  to  help  each  generation  the 
better  to  adjust  itself  to  nature's  laws — the  laws  of  God. 

Education  is  in  a  sense  adjustment.  There  is  a  spirit  of  the  times, 
a  vox  populi,  a  substratum  of  thought  that  runs  through  the  people  of 
each  generation,  a  steady  current  of  life  that  impels  men  onward  and 
upward,  a  great  stream  that  moves  slowly  and  steadily  along  carrying 
upon  its  bosom  all  of  mankind;  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  controls 
our  social  and  economic  relations,  shapes  our  ideals  of  right  and  wrong, 
yea,  it  even  controls  our  destiny  for  it  is  the  voice  of  God  to  His  people 
and  true  education,  is  proper  adjustment  of  each  generation  to  this 
voice. 

This  is  to  be  a  training  school  for  teachers,  a  place  to  prepare  men 
and  women  to  go  forth  and  help  our  children  to  adjust  themselves 
properly  to  their  times.  For  many  generations  men  and  women  became 
teachers  without  special  training.  Today  there  are  thousands  of  un- 
trained people  "keeping  school"  in  our  own  State.  Some  of  them  are 
doing  well.  Almost  all  of  them  are  conscientious,  earnest  workers; 
yet,  through  the  lack  of  preparation  the  work  of  many  is  poor.  Teaching 
is  fast  being  recognized  as  a  profession  and  the  time  will  soon  come  when 
only  the  well  trained  will  be  licensed  to  practice.  Just  as  the  old  herb 
doctor  has  passed  away  before  the  onward  march  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, so  the  keeper  of  school  must  give  place  to  those  properly  prepared 
for  this  profession.  There  are  certain  fundamental  facts  that  each  pro- 
spective doctor  must  know  before  he  can  begin  the  practice  of  medicine. 
And  there  are  certain  basal  principles  in  education  that  will  soon  be 
required  of  every  teacher.  The  profession  of  medicine  is  concerned 
primarily  with  the  physical  welfare  of  the  individual,  but  education 
deals  with  the  physical,  the  mental  and  the  moral  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  work  of  the  former  ends  with  death,  the  work  of  the  latter 
goes  on  forever.  0,  that  we  could  fully  realize  the  importance  of  this 
work !  In  my  judgment  the  wrecks  in  life  that  are  not  due  directly  to 
some  physical  abnormality,  are  due  to  misdirection  on  the  part  of  parent 
or  teacher.     Life  is  too  short  and  the  demands  of  the  age  are  too  great 
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for  our  children  to  be  started  wrong.  The  stream  of  life  is  so  turbulent 
that  to  turn  back  many  times  wrecks  the  individual  career. 

This  is  to  be  a  professional  school.  I  hope  those  who  go  out  from 
our  tutelage  will  be  filled  with  the  professional  spirit;  that  they  will 
realize  the  great  responsibilities  that  rest  upon  them.  I  hope  they 
will  see  that  true  education  is  more  than  the  simple  acquisition  of  book 
facts,  more  than  so-called  knowledge,  but  that  it  is  power,  yes,  growth  in 
power,  and  that  all  information  which  does  not  stimulate  this  growth  is 
useless.  May  they  realize  that  they  are  dealing  with  young  life  in  all  of 
its  manifold  relations,  and  may  they  go  forth  prepared  to  live  up  to 
the  high  responsibilities  of  the  great  work  they  have  undertaken, — than 
which  there  is  no  nobler. 

It  is  not  for  me  today  to  deal  in  platitudes.  Since  Lee  laid  down  his 
arms  at  Appomatox  and  that  thin  line  of  soldiers  in  gray  turned  with 
sad  hearts  toward  their  homes  which  had  been  made  desolate  by  the 
terrible  devastations  of  civil  war,  and  started  life  anew,  it  is  to  the 
student  of  history  simply  marvelous  what  they  have  accomplished.  First, 
the  stern  necessities  of  life  had  to  be  met;  then,  a  new  economic  basis 
built.  With  starvation  confronting  many,  crime  running  riot,  the  old 
basis  of  livelihood  swept  away,  political  prejudices  and  sectional  jealous- 
ies to  overcome,  it  is  not  strange  that  public  education  should  have  been 
neglected.  In  fact,  all  public  funds  were  used  in  liquidating  just  and 
unjust  public  debts  and  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  When 
public  thought  could  turn  to  public  education  it  found  the  schoolhouses 
gone  to  ruin  or  never  built.  We  are  now  emerging  from  the  era  of 
public  schoolhouses.  The  next  great  duty  that  confronts  us  is  to  place  a 
well  trained  teacher  in  each  of  these  houses.  If  the  work  that  has  been 
accomplished  is  to  bring  to  us  proper  returns  we  must  see  to  it  that 
those  who  teach  our  youths  are  well  prepared  for  the  work.  This  is  not 
a  matter  of  sentiment,  neither  are  these  the  words  of  an  enthusiast,  but 
it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  children.  They  are  under  no  obligations  to 
us.  They  have  been  intrusted  to  us  for  our  care  and  keeping.  If  we 
are  to  keep  our  people  apace  with  the  times ;  if  the  future  North  Caro- 
linian is  to  measure  up  favorably,  as  he  has  heretofore  done,  with  the 
citizen  from  other  states  he  must  be  given  an  equal  start  with  the  citizen 
in  the  other  state.  I  do  not  fear  our  native  ability,  neither  do  I  fear  the 
spirit  of  our  people.  I  have  no  patience  with  those  men,  public  school 
men  many  of  them,  who  have  preached  our  infirmities  from  the  house- 
tops. I  see  in  our  State  a  people  ready,  willing  and  anxious  for  any 
good  thing.  They  are  filled  with  the  American  ideal  of  Political  Free- 
dom ;  in  fact,  this  State  is  one  of  our  nation's  strongholds.  We  will  give 
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to  the  rising  generation  the  purest  inheritance  of  the  nation  and  better 
preparation  than  has  ever  been  given  to  a  preceding  generation.  This 
school  is  an  expression  of  that  determination,  it  was  built  by  the  people, 
for  the  people  and  may  it  ever  remain  with  the  people,  as  a  servant  of 
the  people. 


ADDRESS  BY  W.  H.  RAGSDALE 

This  is  a  glad  day  to  every  true  lover  of  North  Carolina.  The  adding 
of  another  institution  of  learning  to  the  splendid  ones  the  State  already 
has,  is  an  occasion  of  rejoicing.  Every  heart  in  our  borders  must  have 
been  buoyant  with  pride  upon  reading  what  no  less  a  distinguished 
visitor  in  our  midst  than  Dr.  Parkin,  said  last  week :  "I  have  visited 
various  schools  in  the  State  and  I  say  without  any  hesitation,  after  seeing 
them  and  reading  the  reports  of  what  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  last  few  years,  that  I  know  of  no  English  speaking  community  any- 
where in  the  world  which  has  made  such  rapid  strides  in  so  short  a 
time." 

This  is  certainly  a  day  of  infinite  gladness  to  this  county  and  to  this 
town.  Counting  from  six  years  ago,  we  had  been  a  county  for  142  years. 
At  the  end  of  these  years  the  entire  valuation  of  the  white  public  schools 
property  in  the  county,  including  all  of  its  many  towns,  amounted  to 
$15,000.00.  During  the  last  six  years,  if  we  should  include  this  splendid 
plant  here  established,  the  total  valuation  in  round  numbers  now  reaches 
$300,000.00.  What  an  inspiration  to  rejoice  and  go  forward  in  the 
educational  uplift  of  this  dear  old  State.  But  I  come  not  here  today  to 
talk  of  the  glory  and  progress,  either  of  the  state  or  county.  I  come 
as  a  messenger  from  the  Faculty  of  this,  the  youngest  of  our  splendid 
Institutions  of  the  State,  to  bear  to  you  our  joyous  cordial  greetings. 

First  to  the  student  body:  These  splendid  young  men  and  young 
women  who  gathered  here  from  nearly  half  of  the  counties  in  the  State 
and  from  four  different  States,  we  greet  you  with  the  fond  hope  that 
you  have  come  that  you  may  well  and  thoroughly  equip  yourselves  to 
fill  in  the  best  possible  way,  whatever  positions,  occupations,  or  profes- 
sions you  may  choose  in  life.  "We  welcome  you  within  these  walls.  We 
bespeak  for  you,  earnest,  faithful  effort  on  your  part.  We  take  you 
fully  into  our  confidence,  our  friendship,  our  personal  interest,  that  we 
may  do  our  best  to  aid  you  in  building  wisely  and  well  for  your  future 
work  and  life. 

With  us  today  are  men  from  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  counties  in  the 
State,  who  are  leaders  and  directors  of  the  entire  educational  interest  and 
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progress  of  their  respective  counties.  We  know  something  of  your 
burdens,  the  cares  you  have,  your  imperative  need  for  those  to  work  under 
you,  who  are  fitted  and  prepared  by  proper  training  to  make  your  schools 
what  you  so  earnestly  desire  they  should  be,  and  for  which  many  of  you 
are  giving  the  best  of  your  lives.  We  are  glad  you  are  here  with  us.  We 
would  assure  you  of  our  deep  and  lasting  interest  in  your  work.  We 
greet  you  in  hearty  cooperation,  promising  you  our  best  efforts  shall  be 
given  to  send  you  men  and  women  thoroughly  prepared  and  equipped, 
both  in  head  and  heart,  to  stand  with  you  in  your  noble  work  for  the 
boys  and  girls  under  your  care. 

We  believe  that  the  Legislature  acted  wisely  when  it  passed  the  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  this  school.  We  know  it  acted  more  wisely 
when  it  left  the  selection  of  the  trustees  to  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
as  is  evidenced  here  today  by  the  presence  of  this  splendid  body  of  men. 
It  is  you  gentlemen,  who  have  planned  so  wisely  and  faithfully,  and 
have  built  so  magnificently,  this  Institution  which  is  to  be  the  idol  of 
this  section  of  the  State. 

The  best  has  been  done.  You  did  it.  We  join  the  entire  State  in 
greeting  you  with  the  merited  plaudit :  "Well  done  good  and  faithful 
servants"  of  the  children  of  your  State.  Will  not  you  and  this  audience 
excuse  me  for  the  seeming  discrimination  as  I  turn  to  our  head,  the 
State  Superintendent,  also  a  member  of  your  hody,  and  say  to  him,  we 
know  your  work.  We  stand  and  gaze  in  wonder  and  admiration  at  the 
proportions  it  is  assuming  under  your  wise,  loving  and  enthusiastic 
leadership.  We  greet  you  in  confidence  and  pledge  you  our  loyal  support 
and  our  best  efforts  and  cooperation  in  making  North  Carolina  what  you 
are  so  rapidly  making  her  now,  one  of  the  first  states  in  this  nation  in 
educational  progress. 

I  would  not  be  true  to  the  feelings  of  the  Faculty  for  whom  I  am 
now  speaking,  if  I  did  not  turn  also  to  speak  of  one,  Ex-Governor  T.  J. 
Jarvis,  our  father  in  Israel,  to  whom  North  Carolina  owes  much  of 
her  truest  and  best,  and  say,  we  all  stand  in  your  presence  with  hearts 
full  of  gratitude.  It  has  been  said  that  all  institutions  are  but  the 
lengthened  shadow  of  some  great  man.  As  the  years  come  and  go,  yes 
even  after  you  have  passed  over  the  Eiver  and  shall  be  resting  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees,  when  men  and  women  shall  be  going  out  by  the  hun- 
dreds from  this  Institution  to  bless  the  State  you  have  loved  and  served 
so  long  and  so  well,  we  will  just  then  be  coming,  to  realize  that  this  last 
crowning  act  of  service  to  your  State  and  your  people  is  your  best,  and 
is  in  truth  and  deed  but  your  "lengthened  shadow"  blessing  boys  and 
girls  yet  unborn. 
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To  the  Governor  of  the  State,  as  Governor  and  ex-officio  Chairman 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  we  send  greetings  to  him  with  pleasure, 
esteem  and  admiration.  Already  the  State  is  beginning  to  feel  the  im- 
pulse of  his  wise  administration.  Standing  always  for  the  best,  both 
in  home  life  and  in  public  service,  moral,  educational,  and  material 
progress  can  but  be  our  inheritance  while  you  are  guiding  the  helm  of 
State.  We  have  full  guarantee  of  his  interest  in  this  institution  which 
is  to  be  but  one  of  the  monuments  that  are  to  be  the  fruits  of  his  service 
to  his  State.  It  is  with  unbounded  pleasure  that  we  greet  him  and  his 
colaborers  on  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  place  ourselves  at  his 
command  to  serve  as  best  we  can  for  the  educational  uplift  of  the  whole 
State. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  I  come  specially  by  the  voice  of  the  entire 
united  Faculty  as  their  messenger  to  greet  in  love,  affection,  and  appreci- 
ation, you  Mr.  President,  our  president,  our  leader,  our  head.  Safe  in 
your  hands  is  the  destiny  of  this  institution.  "We  realize,  we  fully 
appreciate  the  responsibilities  your  task  brings  upon  you.  We  rejoice 
that  these  few  days  of  association  and  contact  with  you  have  thoroughly 
convinced  us  that  all  will  be  well.  Learned  and  cultured,  serious  and 
sober  in  thought,  wise  in  counsel,  prudent  in  action,  able  in  administra- 
tive capacity,  cordial  and  loving  in  companionship,  forbearing  in  dis- 
position, confiding  in  temperament,  courageous  and  true  in  all,  as  we 
have  already  found  you  to  be,  we  can  but  congratulate  this  Institution 
and  the  State  that  this  call  has  come  to  you  to  guide  and  direct  the 
destinies  of  this  last  daughter  of  the  State. 

Our  eyes  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  future.  We  see  under  you  here, 
an  institution  with  five  hundred,  yes  even  a  thousand  young  men  and 
young  women,  being  thoroughly  trained  and  equipped  for  life's  best  ser- 
vice, going  out  in  every  school  district  in  North  Carolina,  both  urban 
and  rural,  and  by  example  and  precept,  lovingly  and  enthusiastically 
bringing  happiness  to  every  human  soul,  by  dispelling  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  and  in  their  stead,  giving  enlightenment  and  culture.  This 
task  you  have  voluntarily  assumed.  We  are  glad  it  is  thus.  In  the 
name  of  every  one  of  us  I  pledge  this  Faculty  to  give  you  at  all  times, 
their  loyal  and  faithful  support,  their  honest  and  earnest  endeavor,  their 
best  efforts,  both  of  head  and  heart,  in  the  task  you  have  been  called 
to  undertake. 

Again  and  finally,  for  each  and  every  one  of  us,  I  greet  you  as  presi- 
dent, as  leader,  as  counselor,  as  friend,  and  may  Heaven's  best  gifts  to 
man  be  yours  as  a  fitting  reward  for  service  well  rendered. 


A  NEW  STANDARD  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

The  foundation  of  a  plan  that  school  authorities  believe  will  revolu- 
tionize the  teaching  profession  in  North  Carolina  and  bring  it  out  of  the 
comparative  disrepute  into  which  it  has  fallen  in  recent  years  was  laid 
at  a  meeting  here  yesterday  of  representatives  of  leading  colleges  in  the 
State  with  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  called  by  Dr. 
E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

A  uniform  state-wide  salary  system  for  teachers,  based  on  their  qualifi- 
cations and  commensurate  with  their  training,  and  a  definite,  systematic 
plan  of  teacher-training  that  will  enable  teachers  of  lower  grading  to 
train  themselves  for  higher  certificates  and  higher  salaries,  form  the 
basis  of  the  scheme  that  was  adopted  after  a  discussion  that  extended 
throughout  the  entire  day. 

In  attendance  beside  the  examining  board  were  Professors  N.  W. 
Walker,  L.  E.  Williams  and  E.  W.  Knight,  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina;  Prof.  J.  H.  Cook,  of  State  College  for  Women,  Greensboro; 
President  Eobert  H.  Wright  and  Prof.  C.  W.  Wilson,  of  the  East  Caro- 
lina Teachers  Training  School,  Greenville;  Prof.  W.  A.  Withers,  State 
College,  Raleigh;  Prof.  Holland  Holton,  Trinity  College;  Prof.  J.  E. 
Calfee,  Asheville  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute;  Professor  Welch, 
Cullowhee  Normal  School;  Dr.  Frank  Bachman,  representing  the  Edu- 
cation Commission,  and  Prof.  L.  C.  Brogden,  State  Supervisor  of  rural 
schools. 

Adequate  Salaries  Promised. 

An  adequate  salary  for  teachers  who  by  training  and  experience  are 
entitled  to  it,  and  the  opportunity  for  teachers  of  lower  certification  to 
work  themselves  up  to  the  higher  salaries,  is  contemplated  by  Dr.  Brooks, 
and  all  of  those  in  attendance  heartily  concurred  in  the  plan.  Summer 
school  courses  will  be  uniform  throughout  the  State,  and  admission  to 
such  schools  will  be  based  entirely  upon  the  certificate  held  by  the 
teachers  applying  for  admission. 

Teachers  holding  a  second  grade  certificate  may  enter  a  summer  school, 
take  the  course  that  will  be  outlined  later  by  committees  appointed  for 
that  work,  and  upon  the  completion  of  the  course,  be  given  a  higher  grade 
of  certificate  that  will  entitle  them  to  a  higher  salary.  The  system  will 
be  uniform  in  all  counties  and  in  all  summer  schools.  School  authorities 
feel  that  an  incentive  will  be  given  every  teacher  in  North  Carolina  to 
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equip  herself  for  more  efficient  service,  and  to  command  a  salary  that  mil 
make  the  teaching  profession  inviting. 

"The  old  system  of  awarding  certificates  and  fixing  salaries  is  obso- 
lete," declared  Dr.  Brooks  in  stating  the  purpose  of  the  meeting.  "It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  provide  a  salary  sufficiently  large  to  hold  the 
prepared  teachers  in  the  profession  and  then  to  open  the  way  for  any 
teacher  to  attend  college  or  summer  school  and  raise  the  certificate  to 
a  higher  grade  and  a  higher  salary.  This  will  give  hope  to  the 
teacher  and  hold  the  equipped  ones  in  the  profession." 

Present  System  Obsolete. 

"The  summer  school  work  in  the  past  has  given  teachers  no  guarantee 
that  any  improvement  in  qualifications  would  be  met  by  any  increase  in 
salary.  The  summer  school  courses  have  been  of  a  haphazard  nature, 
and  as  a  result  the  profession  has  relatively  very  few  well  prepared 
teachers  in  service  now.  On  this  account,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  a  living 
salary  for  those  who  are  qualified  by  academic  and  professional  training, 
and  leave  this  opening  for  them  to  pass  upward  to  higher  executive 
positions  or  even  higher  salaries  as  teachers." 

Three  lines  of  procedure  were  determined  upon  by  representatives  in 
the  conference :  first,  progressive  courses  opening  the  way  from  lower 
certificates  are  absolutely  necessary  and  that  courses  of  the  grammar 
school  will  be  reorganized  with  this  idea  in  view;  second:  the  State 
grammar  school  will  admit  teachers  to  certificate  and  the  course  teachers 
take  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  certificate  they  hold ;  third :  the  plan 
of  courses  for  teachers  holding  the  several  classes  of  certificates  was 
agreed  upon  and  committees  were  appointed  to  work  out  the  several 
courses. 

Qualifications  Required. 

Graduation  from  a  standard  college  together  with  the  necessary  pro- 
fessional training  will  be  made  the  basis  of  the  highest  teachers'  certifi- 
cates, according  to  the  decision  reached.  When  this  is  attained,  the 
teacher  should  be  free  of  any  further  requirement.  All  teachers  whether 
teaching  in  the  high  school,  grammar  or  primary  grades  should  receive 
the  same  salary. 

It  was  explained  that  this  salary  schedule  can  be  adopted  this  year 
without  a  large  increase  in  the  total  budget  because  there  are  so  few  teach- 
ers relatively  speaking,  in  the  State,  who  now  have  the  highest  certifi- 
cates. The  salary  has  been  so  low  that  the  better  qualified  young  men 
and  women  have  gone  into  other  fields  of  service.     Within  a  few  years, 
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it  is  believed,  the  State  will  see  a  great  change  in  the  personnel  of  the 
teaching  body,  and  of  course  each  year  will  see  an  increase  in  the  total 
budget. 

The  entire  plan  will  be  presented  by  Dr.  Brooks  to  the  special  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  when  it  meets  in  July  to  fix  the  new  tax  rate. 
The  present  school  appropriation  is  based  on  the  present  tax  rate  and 
with  the  change  anticipated  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  in  hand  the  esti- 
mated requirements  of  the  State  school  system. 

News  and  Observer,  February  6. 
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EDITORIALS 

The  Summer  Schools 

The  summer  schools  of  the  State  will  be  materially  affected  by  the 
distinction  between  the  State  summer  schools  and  the  County  Summer 
schools.  "The  county  summer  schools  will  be  expected  to  arrange  courses 
for  all  teachers  who  do  not  hold  an  elementary  certificate  or  who  do  not 
have  the  equivalent  of  a  standard  high  school  education.  All  teachers 
who  are  rated  above  this  line  will  be  expected  to  attend  State  summer 
schools  if  they  wish  to  secure  credit  toward  a  higher  certificate.  State 
institutions  may,  however,  provide  in  connection  with  the  summer  school 
a  county  summer  school,  if  the  county  superintendent  and  the  county 
board  in  which  the  institution  is  located  desire  it." 

This  school  has  a  State  summer  school,  giving  courses  that  will  advance 
the  grade  of  certificate.  There  will  also  be  a  county  summer  school 
given  in  connection  with  the  school,  but  the  courses  and  credits  will  be 
entirely  distinct  from  those  of  the  State  school.  The  details  of  the 
courses  are  not  yet  ready  to  be  announced,  but  the  announcements  are 
being  sent  out.  The  "F"  course  heretofore  offered  in  the  summer  will 
be  a  part  of  the  county  summer  school  work,  but  the  students  will  not 
be  given  credits  on  the  regular  work. 

There  will  be  a  differentiation  between  the  courses  offered  for  primary 
and  for  elementary  certificates. 

Two  new  courses  offered  by  this  school  are  outlined  in  another  part  of 
this  number.     These  are  the  courses  for  principals  and  for  supervisors. 
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Higher  Salary,  Better  Teachers 

Every  teacher  in  the  State  is  deeply  interested  in  the  proposed  schedule 
of  teachers'  salaries,  which  means  a  new  standard  for  teachers  and 
eventually  a  much  higher  grade  of  teacher.  It  gives  every  teacher 
something  definite  to  work  for.  After  the  scheme  once  gets  to  work,  it 
will  be  easy  to  find  out  just  where  a  teacher  stands,  and  she  will  know 
what  she  has  to  do  to  advance  to  a  higher  grade  of  certificate,  therefore 
to  a  higher  salary.  The  crux  of  the  whole  matter  has  been  the  salary. 
At  last  this  is  recognized. 


Better  Days  for  Teachers  Everywhere 

The  press  of  the  nation,  always  a  guide  to  what  the  people  are  talking 
about  and  most  deeply  interested  in,  clearly  shows  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  from  ISTew  York  City  to  Alaska,  from  the  Everglades  of 
Florida  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  every  section  and  in  every  type  of  com- 
munity, are  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  serious  effects  of  the  shortage  of 
teachers.  There  seems  to  be  no  section  and  almost  no  place  that  is  not 
suffering.  All  papers,  from  the  New  York  Times  to  the  county  weekly, 
agree  on  this  one  thing:  if  salaries  are  not  better  there  is  no  remedy, 
for  the  salary  must  be  sufficient  to  attract  people  to  the  schoolroom.  Agi- 
tation is  the  first  step  towards  reform.  We  seem  to  be  getting  beyond 
mere  discussion.  For  some  time  past  the  question  has  gone  from  the 
editorial  pages  back  to  the  news  columns,  where  the  trouble  was  first 
reported.  At  first  news  items  of  teachers  leaving  for  government  work 
appeared  in  the  locals.  Then  in  the  "want"  columns  notices  calling  for 
teachers  grew  from  the  occasional  call,  to  a  column  in  one  paper,  and 
one  item  calling  for  as  many  as  fifty  teachers.  Then  the  editors  took  up 
the  question  as  one  worthy  of  serious  thought,  and  called  attention  to  the 
significance  of  these  items.  After  a  little  while  came  scattered  items  of 
schools  that  had  increased  the  salaries  for  the  sake  of  holding  teachers ; 
then  a  whole  system  of  schools,  a  large  town  and  now  state  after  state  is 
taking  up  the  matter,  until  the  whole  nation  is  considering  what,  as  a 
nation,  can  be  done  about  it. 

We  rejoice  that  jSTorth  Carolina  is  not  a  laggard. 

Two  papers  in  the  range  of  the  eye  of  the  editor  had  these  two  items 
where  one  sweep  of  the  eye  caught  both  at  once.  The  window  washers  of 
Chicago  were  on  a  strike  for  $48  a  week,  and  $44  for  apprentices  who  had 
been  washing  windows  for  less  than  six  months.  It  was  merely  a  piece 
of  news  sent  out,  with  little  comment  or  criticism,  just  as  good  news 
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from  the  Associated  Press.  The  other  news  item  was  commented  on,  and 
the  action  commended,  and  enough  was  said  to  make  the  doers  of  the 
deed  feel  thoroughly  self-righteous.  The  State  of  Iowa  had  fixed  the 
salary  of  teachers  at  $100  a  month,  if  they  were  duly  qualified.  No 
matter  how  fast  we  go,  laborers  keep  ahead. 


Students  and  Room 

Miss  Day,  of  Teachers  College,  one  of  the  prominent  educators  on  the 
program  of  the  Teachers  Assembly,  was  delighted  that  the  number  of 
young  women  in  North  Carolina  who  wished  to  train  themselves  to  be- 
come teachers  was  great,  but  amazed  at  the  fact  that  a  single  one  would 
apply  in  vain  because  adequate  room  had  not  been  provided.  She  was 
told  that  as  many  applicants  for  admission  had  been  turned  away  from 
East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School  as  had  been  admitted  because 
they  could  not  be  taken  care  of  in  the  dormitories. 

"Send  your  girls  to  Michigan  where  there  are  buildings  and  equipment 
but  not  the  students,"  was  her  reply.  The  buildings  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  are  crying  out  for  students  while  here  would-be  students  are 
clamoring  for  buildings,  so  that  they  can  be  admitted  to  the  schools. 


Historical  Material  in  this  Number 

In  this  number  is  printed  additional  material  that  is  of  historical  value, 
yet  has  interest  of  itself.  In  the  last  number,  the  point  of  view  was  look- 
ing backwards,  but  there  was  nothing  straight  from  the  past  except  in 
the  light  of  the  present.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  QUARTERLY 
to  preserve  everything  in  the  history  of  the  school  that  was  worthy  of 
being  preserved,  not  only  the  events  since  the  establishment  of  the 
magazine,  in  1914,  but  from  time  to  time  to  reach  back  so  that  in 
the  long  run  the  complete  history  of  the  school  would  be  preserved  in  its 
pages. 

It  seems  timely  to  print  this  early  history  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  decade,  when  the  school  seems  destined  to  go  forward  into  a  much 
broader  field.  It  seems  wise  to  have  all  of  the  history  in  one  volume. 
If,  therefore,  there  is  anything  from  the  past  that  we  can  get  in  tangible 
shape  we  shall  try  to  print  it  this  year. 

Among  the  material  dating  from  the  first  year  of  the  school  is  the 
inaugural  address  of  President  "Wright.  The  forward  look  of  the  one 
coming  in  to  take  charge  of  a  new  school  will  always  be  of  interest.   It  is 
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well  to  compare  the  actual  achievement  with  the  first  vision,  and  to  trace 
achievement  back  to  the  vision. 

We  also  publish  the  address  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Ragsdale,  who  was  spokes- 
man for  the  faculty.  Others  have  commended  his  work  and  have  given 
him  full  credit  as  the  prime  mover  in  establishing  this  school,  but  we  have 
never  printed  anything  from  him  directly.  He  died  before  the  QUAR- 
TERLY came  into  being,  and  there  are  few  manuscripts  of  his.  We  are 
fortunate  in  having  this  that  he  wrote. 


Americanism  in  the  Schools  of  North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  has  always  had  Americanism  in  her  schools.  The 
only  question  is  to  keep  it  there,  and  then  un- Americanism  cannot  find 
its  way  in.  She  has  been  free  from  Bolshevikism,  Reds,  and  hyphen- 
ated names  and  other  un-American  troubles.  There  is  one  kind  of 
Americanism  she  needs,  however.  That  is  the  type  that  makes  every 
little  child  on  the  back  side  of  a  swamp  or  in  the  farthest  corner  of  a 
cove  feel  that  he  is  a  part  of  America.  The  danger  is  not  from  aliens 
but  from  narrow  ideals  and  outlook. 


Catch  the  Suggestion 

The  editor  has  been  confronted  with  this  criticism  of  suggestions  for 
teaching :  "I  haven't  time  to  do  anything  but  follow  the  texts :  I  must 
cover  the  course  of  study."  Then  the  teacher  proceeds  to  waste  time  that 
could  be  saved  if  she  would  enrich  the  text.  This  time  we  have  made  a 
point  of  following  up  some  lessons  that  are  just  plain  text-book  lessons. 
These  are  in  the  "Department  of  Suggestions."  There  is  nothing 
especially  new  or  unusual  about  these  lessons;  they  were  simply  life 
lessons  from  the  text,  with  only  necessary  supplementary  material. 


Members  of  the  Faculty  at  Cleveland 

The  meeting  of  the  Superintendents  Division  of  the  1ST.  E.  A.  comes 
just  as  we  go  to  press.  President  Wright,  Superintendent  Underwood, 
and  Superintendent  Swanson,  are  all  in  attendance,  and  all  have  some 
part  on  the  program.  This  is  the  meeting  in  which  the  real  work  of  the 
1ST.  E.  A.  is  done.  One  who  watches  carefully  the  questions  that  arise 
at  this  meeting  has  the  key  to  the  educational  situation  as  the  leading 
educators  of  America  see  it.  In  the  next  number  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
give  a  report  of  the  best  things  from  this  meeting. 
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Change  in  the  Teachers  Assembly 

After  this  the  Teachers  Assembly  becomes  a  representative  body, 
with  only  duly  elected  delegates  having  voting  power.  If  every  county 
in  the  State  organizes,  and  all  the  teachers  are  brought  into  the  organiza- 
tion, there  is  no  doubt  about  the  plan's  being  a  good  one,  but  if  there 
are  to  be  only  a  few  scattered  organizations  and  a  meager  representation, 
the  plan  will  fail.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  judge.  The  counties  are  more 
apt  to  organize  in  the  fall,  but  the  papers  have  had  few  notices  of  organi- 
zations. The  teachers  should  bestir  themselves  and  get  ready  for  the  next 
meeting  long  ahead. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SUGGESTIONS 

This  month,  a  group  of  suggestions  is  given  for  using  the  text-book. 
The  editor  finds  that  many  teachers  feel  the  need  for  hints  on  making  the 
text-hook  live  and  real.  They  see  well  how  one  can  use  material  entirely 
from  life  and  make  it  interesting  and  live,  but  find  difficulty  in  taking  a 
bare  text-book  fact  and  enriching  it.  The  text-books  are  necessarily 
made  up  of  more  or  less  bare  principles  and  statements  for  a  developed, 
enriched  text  might  fit  only  one,  and  take  away  all  chance  for  each  order 
to  develop  it  according  to  the  background  of  the  group  of  children. 

"We  have  been  watching  and  have  selected  a  few  lessons.  The  first 
is  arithmetic  and  a  topic  that  every  child  can  follow.  The  other  is  a 
group  of  geography  lessons  in  one  room  so  as  to  show  the  sequence.  An- 
other is  from  the  history  texts. 


Teaching  Profit  and  Loss  to  the  Sixth  Grade 

In  teaching  profit  and  loss  in  the  sixth  grade,  I  tried  to  make  the  chil- 
dren feel  that  it  was  something  happening  in  life,  for  business  men  make 
money  or  lose  money  every  day.  I  asked  questions  about  how  people 
make  money  and  how  they  lose  it.  The  children  responded  readily  to 
this  and  said,  "When  a  man  buys  something  and  sells  it  for  more  than 
it  cost,  all  over  the  amount  he  paid  for  it  is  his  profit,  and  if  he  sells 
it  for  less  than  he  paid  for  it,  the  amount  less  what  he  paid  for  it  is 
his  loss." 

I  varied  the  work  by  taking  up  new  problems  each  day,  and  by  giving 
them  for  their  work  at  home  similar  problems  out  of  the  text  to  test 
what  they  had  learned  at  class  that  day.  The  text  used  is  Milne's  Arith- 
metic Book  II.  Where  the  children  had  been  made  to  understand  that 
profit  and  loss  was  a  real  thing  in  life,  I  read  problems  to  them  and 
had  them  to  tell  how  they  would  work  these.  Some  of  the  problems  were 
as  follows: 

(1)  A  bicycle  was  sold  for  $40  at  a  loss  of  20  per  cent.  Find  the 
cost.  (2)  A  merchant  bought  silk  at  $2  per  yard  and  sold  it  at  a  profit 
of  25  per  cent.  What  was  the  selling  price?  I  then  sent  them  to  the 
board  and  had  some  problems  worked.  After  they  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  process,  I  gave  them  ten  problems  on  page  245  in  the  text  for 
their  home  work. 

The  following  day  I  gave  oral  problems.  Some  of  the  problems  were 
as  follows : 

(1)  A  jeweler  bought  a  watch  for  $100  and  sold  it  at  a  gain  of  25 
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per  cent  of  the  cost.     How  much  did  he  gain?     For  how  much  did  he 
sell  the  watch  ? 

(2)  A  man  paid  $1,800  for  an  automobile  and  after  using  it  for  a 
while  sold  it  at  a  loss  of  33%  per  cent  of  the  cost.  How  much  did  he 
lose  ?     How  much  did  he  receive  for  the  car  ? 

After  the  oral  work,  I  had  them  to  work  problems  on  the  board  and 
find  the  per  cent  of  gain  and  the  per  cent  of  loss.  To  test  this  work 
problems  on  page  247  were  assigned  to  be  worked  at  home. 

The  next  lesson  was  in  oral  problems  dealing  with  gain  per  cent  and 
loss  per  cent.    Some  of  the  problems  were  as  follows : 

(1)  A  merchant  makes  10c.  by  selling  coffee  at  50c.  per  pound.  What 
per  cent  did  he  gain?  (2)  A  merchant  sold  a  coat  for  $25  thus  gaining 
$5.  What  was  the  per  cent  of  profit  on  the  cost?  (3)  Tea  that  cost 
60c  per  pound  was  sold  for  45c.  The  loss  was  what  per  cent  of  the 
cost  ? 

After  the  oral  work  they  solved  problems  on  the  board  that  I  had 
made  up. 

The  next  lesson  was  an  oral  drill  on  every  phase  of  profit  and  loss.  I 
divided  the  room  into  two  teams  and  gave  a  problem  to  two  children, 
one  from  each  side ;  the  one  who  answered  first  won  a  point  for  his  side. 
I  asked  couple  after  couple  until  in  this  way  I  included  every  child  and 
kept  the  quicker  ones  from  answering  before  the  slower  ones  could 
answer.  After  this  oral  work  some  similar  problems  were  worked  on 
the  blackboard.  For  home  work  the  assignment  was  the  problems  on 
page  248. 

I  wished  to  have  them  do  still  further  work  in  profit  and  loss,  so  I  in- 
troduced Marking  Goods.  After  telling  them  that  a  merchant  had  a  word 
with  ten  different  letters  in  it  which  he  called  his  hey  and  one  letter  for 
a  repeater,  I  showed  the  following  on  the  blackboard  and  explained  it  to 

them.     B — 1 — a — c — k — s — m — i — t — h X 

1—2—3—4—5—6—7—8—9—0 repeater 

Suppose  blacksmith  was  the  hey  and  X  the  repeater,  B  would  be  one,  I 
would  be  two,  etc.,  and  if  two  figures  should  come  together  as  55  instead 
of  putting  hh  you  would  use  Tex.    I  then  asked  them  what  would  be  the 

cost  and  selling  price  of  goods  marked         "   I  sent  children  to  the  board 

to  work  some  problems  of  this  kind.     One  child  was  given  a  problem  like 

TYlTe 

this,  "Interpret  the  f ollowing  and  find  the  per  cent  gain :        '        using 

importance  as  your  hey  and  I  as  repeater.  In  this  way  profit  and  loss 
was  brought  in  and  made  more  interesting  than  ever  to  the  children. 
The  assignment  for  home  work  was  the  first  ten  problems  on  page  257. 
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The  last  day  I  took  up  problems  like  these:  (1)  Use  black-horse  as 
your  key  and  i  as  repeater  and  find  the  selling  price  at  33 %  per  cent 
above  cost,  if  the  cost  is  sh.  (2)  Find  the  cost  of  one  sbirt  if  one  dozen 
cost  $18,  and  give  complete  marks  (40  per  cent  profit),  using  the  key 
birthplace,  repeater  n,  for  cost,  and  white  shawls,  repeater  k  for  selling 
price.  The  assignment  was  problems  number  11 — 16  on  page  257,  and 
problems  48 — 51  on  page  258. 

The  above  proved  to  be  a  good  way  to  bring  out  fully  profit  and  loss, 
for  the  children  were  very  anxious  to  find  out  what  the  letters  stood  for. 
This  appealed  to  their  puzzle  instinct.  Through  marking  goods  they 
were  made  to  feel  that  profit  and  loss  was  more  real,  for  the  children 
discussed  the  different  marks  they  had  seen  on  goods  in  the  stores. 

Minnie  L.  Stevens,  '20. 


Fourth  Grade  Geography — Soil 

[Tarr  &  McMurray's  Text  was  used  as  a  base  for  work  given  below, 
but  it  required  much  supplementing  to  develop  this  topic] 

Soil  was  one  of  the  topics  taken  up  in  the  fourth  grade  geography  in 
the  fall.  My  aim  was  to  teach  the  value  of  soil  to  man.  First,  I  wanted 
to  introduce  this  topic  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the  children  to  realize  the 
value  of  the  soil. 

The  following  is  the  outline  I  used  to  make  my  first  plan  from : 

I.  Importance  : 

(a)  In   supplying  man's  needs;     1.  Food,   plant   and   animal; 

2.  Clothing,  plants  and  animals ;    3.  Shelter,  wood,  bricks, 
(from  clay)  stone,  (from  rock)  ;     4.  Other  needs. 

(b)  To  plants,  need  of  food  and  moisture  (to  show  that  plants 

must  have  available  soil,  review  the  conditions  in  the  land 
of  the  Eskimos.) 

II.  How  Soils  Are  Made  : 

(a)  From  rocks    (use  experiment);     1.  Proof  of  it;     2.  How 

formed. 
(6)   From  plants  (ex-decayed  stumps)  ;     1.  Proof;     2.  How. 

III.  Kinds  of  Soil  : 

(a)  Fertile. 

(b)  Sterile. 

(c)  Need  of  different  kinds  (compare  plants  and  animals.) 

(d)  Value  of  certain  kinds ;     1-  In  plant  food  ;     2.  Inability  to 

hold  moisture. 
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I  tried  to  develop  this  much  of  my  outline  in  my  first  lesson  plan.  The 
following  are  some  questions  I  asked  when  teaching  this  lesson :  "What 
things  are  necessary  in  order  for  people  to  live?"  "Why?"  "From  what 
do  these  three  things  come?"  "How?"  When  one  said  that  food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter  came  from  the  soil,  I  immediately  asked  how  their  shoes 
could  come  from  the  soil.  This  caused  thinking  and  much  discussion 
as  to  how  our  shoes,  silk  dresses,  woolen  clothing,  etc.,  could  come  from 
the  soil. 

The  next  question  discussed  was  the  different  kinds  of  soil.  Some  of 
the  questions  ahout  this  were:  "Do  all  people  need  the  same  kind  of 
food  ?"  "How  does  each  manage  to  get  the  kind  he  needs  ?"  "Are  plants 
like  people?"  "In  what  way?"  The  comparison  of  people  and  plants 
helped  the  children  to  realize  there  are  different  kinds  of  soil  and  why 
they  are  needed,  also  the  plant  food  that  is  found  in  the  soil. 

Next  came  the  soil  itself.  The  children  were  very  much  interested  to 
find  what  soil  was  really  made  from.  I  asked,  "What  is  soil  made  of?" 
"How  do  you  know  soil  is  made  from  plants  and  rock?"  Then  we 
talked  about  fertile  and  sterile  soil.  The  children  took  much  interest 
in  the  study  of  the  two  kinds  of  soil.  This  was  illustrated  by  showing 
them  places  where  no  plants  were  found.  When  I  had  finished  this 
lesson  I  was  not  sure  my  pupils  had  learned  how  soil  was  made  and 
what  relation  it  had  to  man,  but  they  proved  they  did  when  I  had  an  out- 
door lesson  studying  the  different  kinds  of  soil  and  what  had  caused  it 
to  be  in  certain  places.  Later,  when  the  word  sterilize  came  up  they  re- 
ferred to  the  word  sterile. 

I  had  eight  lessons  growing  from  the  study  of  soil  after  which  plains, 
swamps,  hills,  valleys,  and  mountains  were  studied.  The  sandtable  was 
used  several  times  for  illustrations  and  to  help  clinch  the  ideas.  Two 
outdoor  lessons  were  given.  Here  we  saw  the  real  plains,  hills,  valleys, 
and  low  swampy  land. 

Haeeiet  P.  Thomasson,  '20. 


Sandtable  Lessons,  showing  "Running  Water' 

My  topic  was,  "Running  Water."  In  teaching  rivers,  which  was  one 
part  of  my  topic,  I  had  a  very  interesting  lesson  on  the  sandtable. 

The  week  previous  to  this  lesson  we  had  studied  the  different  ways 
in  which  rivers  had  their  source  or  beginning,  river  systems,  the  river's 
load,  and  how  gathered,  and  the  building  up  of  flood  plains,  and  deltas. 
For  the  assignment  for  the  sandtable  lesson,  I  asked  each  of  the  children 
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to  try  to  think  of  some  way  that  they  could  show  on  the  sandtable  some- 
thing they  had  learned  about  rivers. 

The  next  day  after  a  brief  summary  of  our  work  on  rivers  I  asked  all 
of  the  children  to  go  and  stand  two  feet  from  the  sandtable.  Previous  to 
this  I  had  put  all  of  the  sand  on  one-half  of  the  table  and  had  the  other 
half  of  the  table  represent  the  ocean  and  had  water  in  it.  I  then  asked 
the  children  to  tell  me  some  of  the  things  about  rivers  that  they  thought 
they  could  show  on  the  sandtable.  Several  said  they  could  show  a  river 
system.  So,  as  they  suggested,  I  poured  the  water  from  the  sprinkling 
can  on  the  sand,  and  sure  enough  after  a  few  minutes  a  small  river  system 
was  formed  of  two  tributaries  and  one  main  stream.  The  children  noticed 
that  as  this  river  ran  into  the  ocean  a  delta  was  formed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  The  reason  for  this  was  explained  by  the  children.  As  the 
water  was  poured  on  the  sand  a  lake  was  formed  over  at  one  corner  of 
the  table.  One  of  the  children  showed  that  this  lake  was  the  source  of 
our  river.  The  children  noticed  that  this  river  carried  a  very  heavy 
load.  The  question  was  asked,  "Why  do  you  suppose  this  river  carries 
such  a  heavy  load  ?"  "If  it  was  running  over  rock  would  the  load  be  as 
heavy?"  Here  the  fact  that  the  kind  of  land  a  river  runs  over  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  greatness  of  its  load  was  brought  out.  We 
noticed  as  the  river  neared  the  ocean  the  stream  was  much  wider.  The 
children  noticed  that  the  widening  of  this  stream  was  caused  mainly  by 
the  slumping  of  the  river's  banks. 

One  child  tried  to  show  some  falls,  but  owing  to  the  kind  of  soil 
we  had  he  was  not  very  successful  in  showing  them. 

The  children  seemed  to  enjoy  this  lesson  more  than  any  lesson  we  had. 

This  did  not  at  all  take  the  place  of  the  outdoor  lessons  that  came 
later  but  were  merely  preliminary. 

Annie  Lou  Alston,  '20. 


Wind 

I  observed  a  very  interesting  fourth  grade  Geography  lesson.  This 
lesson  was  about  air  and  wind  and  their  importance  to  life. 

(Text:  Tarr  and  McMurray's  Geography;  Assignment,  "Air,"  pages 
54  to  59. 

The  lesson  was  introduced  by  the  teacher's  recalling  to  the  children 
Stevenson's  poem,  "The  Wind."  She  used  this  poem  to  get  the  chil- 
dren to  thinking  about  the  lesson  that  they  were  to  have  on  wind  and  air. 
She  repeated  the  question  in  the  poem,  "What  is  wind?"  but  turned 
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their  minds  from  the  poem  to  the  actual  facts.  The  children  answered, 
"Wind  is  moving  air."  Her  next  question  was,  "Is  there  wind  in  this 
room?"  She  then  asked,  "What  are  some  of  the  things  the  wind  does 
for  us?"     Children  gave  answers  as  follows: 

"Wind  keeps  us  cool";  "wind  dries  clothes";  "wind  guides  ships"; 
"wind  carries  vapor  in  the  air  and  gives  moisture  to  the  land" ;  "wind 
blows  dust" ;  "wind  distributes  seeds."  After  they  named  the  things  the 
wind  does  for  us  the  teacher  asked  the  children  what  causes  the  air  to 
move.  To  lead  them  to  think  she  told  a  story  of  a  boy  that  pumped  his 
bicycle  tire  full  of  air,  and  left  it  out  in  the  hot  sun.  They  were  asked 
to  find  out  why  the  tire  burst. 

Then  they  gave  some  experiments,  to  teach  what  air  and  wind  are  and 
their  importance  in  life. 

Experiment  1.  A  candle  was  lighted  and  placed  under  a  jar  where  it 
could  get  no  air.  It  did  not  go  out  immediately,  but  when  the  small 
amount  of  oxygen  had  been  used  up,  it  went  out.  The  children  thus  dis- 
covered that  without  air  the  candle  could  not  burn.  This  experiment  was 
used  to  show  how  important  oxygen  is  to  life.  One  little  child  said, 
"Without  oxygen  we  could  not  have  any  fires,"  thus  showing  they  caught 
the  meaning  and  applied  it. 

Experiment  2:  The  teacher  filled  a  pan  full  of  water  and  put  a  lighted 
candle  on  a  round  piece  of  cardboard  smaller  than  the  mouth  of  the  jar 
to  hold  the  candle  up.  (A  cork  would  have  been  better.)  A  jar  was 
held  over  the  candle  just  far  enough  for  the  edge  to  be  touching  the 
water.  They  discovered  that  there  was  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the 
jar,  but  that  oxygen  caused  the  flame.  Part  of  the  oxygen,  about  one- 
fifth,  burned  out,  and  then  there  was  a  space  in  the  jar  to  be  filled  with 
water.  Carbon  dioxide  dissolved  in  the  water  leaving  only  the  nitrogen. 
Pressure  forced  the  water  up  into  the  jar. 

The  purpose  of  this  experiment  was  to  show  the  composition  of  air. 
The  result  was  that  the  water  rushed  in  and  filled  about  one-fifth  of  the 
jar. 

Experiment  3:  A  piece  of  paper  was  pinned  to  the  wall  just  over  the 
radiator,  and  one  was  pinned  to  the  wall  under  the  blackboard  in  front  of 
the  room.  The  piece  of  paper  pinned  to  the  wall  over  the  radiator  began 
to  move  while  the  one  in  front  of  the  room  remained  still.  This  was 
due  to  the  unevenly  heated  room.  It  was  the  teacher's  aim  to  show  that 
if  the  cold  air  rushes  against  hot  air  it  causes  wind.  One  child  said, 
"the  paper  moved  over  the  radiator  because  the  air  became  heated  and 
rose." 
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Experiment  J^:  A  candle  was  lighted,  and  put  in  a  fruit  jar ;  the  candle 
went  out  because  it  could  not  get  enough  air.  Then  the  candle  was  placed 
in  a  wide-mouthed  jar,  and  the  flame  did  not  go  out.  The  wind  rushed 
in  the  wide  jar  at  the  top  causing  the  flame  to  flicker. 

After  the  experiments  some  review  questions  were  asked  to  bring  out 
the  result  of  the  experiments  and  of  the  first  part  of  the  lesson.  "What 
is  wind?"  "How  is  it  caused?"    This  was  shown  in  experiment  3. 

For  the  new  part  of  the  lesson  the  teacher  asked,  "Of  what  is  the 
air  composed?"  The  answer  was  "Oxygen  and  nitrogen."  Then  she 
asked,  "What  do  we  get  from  the  air  through  breathing?"  They  answered, 
"Oxygen."  Then  came  the  question,  "How  much  oxygen  is  in  the  air?" 
This  was  shown  in  experiment  2,  with  the  pan  of  water.  Then  she 
asked,  "What  else  is  in  the  air  beside  oxygen  and  nitrogen?"  They  an- 
swered "There  is  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide."  The  next  question  she 
gave  was  "How  is  the  air  heated?"  children  answered,  "By  the  sun."  The 
teacher  then  asked,  "What  happens  when  the  air  is  heated?"  The 
children  answered  "The  heating  causes  wind."  Then  a  circle  was  drawn 
on  the  board  with  a  line  representing  the  equator.  Questions  were  asked 
to  see  if  children  could  apply  the  facts  they  had  learned  about  wind 
in  deciding  the  direction  of  the  moving  air  near  the  equator.  They 
brought  out  the  fact  that  wind  would  move  toward  the  equator.  She 
asked,  "What  happens  when  the  air  becomes  heated?"  The  children 
answered,  "The  heating  causes  the  air  to  expand,  grow  lighter,  and 
move  upward.  Then  there  is  wind  when  the  cold  air  rushes  in  at  the 
bottom."  A  circle  was  drawn  on  the  board  with  a  line  representing  the 
equator.  Questions  were  asked  to  lead  children  to  apply  their  knowledge 
of  wind  to  the  movement  of  the  air  on  the  earth's  surface.  They  said 
that  the  air  would  move  toward  the  equator.  An  experiment  was 
given  to  show  that  the  wind  would  be  turned  slightly  oblique,  due  to  the 
rotation  of  the  earth.  No  attempt  was  made  to  teach  the  kinds  of  winds 
for  this  comes  later  in  the  upper  grades. 

Questions  were  asked  to  lead  the  children  to  summarize  what  they  had 
learned  about  air  and  wind. 

After  these  experiments  were  given  to  explain  the  use  of  wind  and 
air  in  life,  the  children  seemed  to  have  a  clear  meaning  of  their  uses  in 
life. 

Pauline  Newell,  '20. 
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Pictures  An  Aid  In  Teaching  Geography 

In  teaching  seventh  grade  Geography  at  the  Model  School,  I  found 
the  lantern  and  slides,  which  belong  to  the  school,  quite  an  aid  to  the  chil- 
dren and  to  me  also.  It  helped  me  to  get  to  the  children  certain  points 
that  seemed  difficult  for  me  to  explain  in  words  and  cleared  up  for  them 
vague  and  hazy  ideas. 

In  the  study  of  Italy,  after  we  had  worked  out  the  different  topics  and 
reviewed  them  in  various  ways  their  ideas  were  still  not  clear  about  some 
of  the  customs  of  the  people  and  scenes  in  the  cities,  as  in  Rome,  Venice, 
and  Naples. 

It  seemed  impossible  for  the  children  to  ralize  what  streets  of  water 
meant  until  they  saw  the  pictures  of  Venice.  One  picture  showed  clearly 
the  streets  of  Venice.  The  children  saw  how  the  homes  were  protected 
from  the  water  by  stone  walls,  how  the  steps  led  from  the  houses  to  the 
water,  how  the  gondolas  were  used  in  the  streets  (or  canals),  and  how  the 
gondoliers  managed  them,  and  just  how  each  looked.  The  children  soon 
saw  how  the  gondolas  differ  from  our  boats  and  how  the  streets  of 
Venice  are  different  from  the  streets  of  other  cities. 

Rome  was  of  much  interest  to  the  children.  They  labored  hard  in 
collecting  pictures  of  Roman  Art,  the  homes  in  town,  of  the  buildings  of 
Rome,  of  the  people  and  many  other  things  concerning  Rome.  They  were 
very  enthusiastic  over  the  buildings  of  Rome.  They  seemed  to  get  a 
great  deal  from  the  pictures  in  their  texts,  but  when  pictures  of  Rome 
flashed  before  their  eyes,  they  made  a  deep  impression  that  will  surely 
be  lasting. 

They  also  understand  now  just  how  Rome  is  situated  on  the  Tiber 
River  and  how  its  location  is  suitable  for  transportation  and  to  a 
dense  population. 

The  children  were  interested  in  seeing  Naples.  They  saw  the  pictu- 
resque dress  of  the  people.  They  were  amused  at  the  men  milking  the 
goats  in  front  of  the  homes,  the  cooking  and  eating  on  the  streets,  and  the 
clothes  hanging  on  wires  across  the  streets  from  one  upper  window  to 
another  across  the  street.     Mt.  Vesuvius  was  shown  them  also. 

Along  with  the  slides  are  small  cards  telling  things  of  interest  and 
calling  attention  to  things  on  the  picture.  These  were  of  much  help  in 
the  oral  presentation  and  description. 

I  also  showed  them  pictures  of  different  scenes  and  customs  in  Genoa, 
Florence,  Milan  and  Turin. 
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The  lantern  and  slides  helped  me  very  much  in  the  teaching  of  Greece. 
The  children  studied  their  text,  studied  pictures,  read  references,  and 
even  cut  pictures  of  the  different  things  of  Greece,  such  as  the  Greek 
Columns,  the  flag,  the  map  and  the  Acropolis.  All  of  these  were  very 
good,  but  after  all  the  verbal  description,  pictures,  and  reading  about 
the  Acropolis,  they  could  not  understand  that  it  was  just  a  high  broad  hill 
covered  with  important  buildings.  When  the  picture  of  the  Acropolis 
came  before  them  on  the  screen  it  dawned  upon  each  one  what  the 
Acropolis  really  was.  One  child  said,  "Oh,  I  see  now ;  the  Acropolis 
isn't  a  great  big  place  made  of  rocks  and  brick  by  men,  it  is  just  naturally 
there  and  these  buildings  have  been  built  on  it,  Oh!  I  see."  It  is  true 
that  the  lantern  can  not  be  placed  in  every  school  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  teacher  and  pupils  should  not  gather  pictures  from  various 
places.  There  are  many  places  where  they  can  get  prints  and  the  maga- 
zines are  full  of  good  pictures. 

Mildred  McC  otter,  '20. 


The  First  Great  Discoveries 

In  getting  a  background  for  American  History  we  should  find  out  what 
caused  the  Europeans  to  make  discoveries  and  learn  what  important 
discoveries  were  made,  and  by  whom  they  were  made.  In  the  sixth 
grade  in  the  Model  School  we  took  up  this  period  of  history  in  the 
following  order,  using  as  the  text-book,  "An  Introduction  to  American 
History  with  European  Beginnings,"  by  Alice  M.  Atkinson,  the  assign- 
ments, pages  206  to  280. 

The  children  realized  fully  that  all  this  work  is  leading  to  American 
History  and  several  times  they  commented  on  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
claims  in  the  New  World  made  by  the  explorers  that  led  the  Europeans 
to  attempt  colonization  later. 

Throughout  this  work  I  followed  the  text-book,  supplementing  mate- 
rial where  it  would  make  the  work  more  vivid.  When  studying  the  life 
of  an  explorer  I  would  tell  the  class  some  things  that  I  gathered  from 
other  texts  and  several  times  I  read  paragraphs  from  other  texts.  Some 
of  these  were  from  Nida's,  "Dawn  of  American  History,"  and  Mace's 
"Primary  History."  I  also  read  some  quotations  taken  from  Marco 
Polo's  book. 

This  unit  of  work  grew  out  of  that  the  class  had  had  just  before. 
They  had  made  a  careful  study  of  the  markets  and  fairs  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  found  that  the  goods  sold  at  the  fairs  came  from  the  Far  East 
and  the  Spice  Islands.     The  children  wanted  to  know  how  these  goods 
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were  brought  to  Europe  from  the  East.  That  led  us  to  study  about  the 
trade  routes  used  by  the  tradesmen  and  merchants.  In  the  text,  pages 
206  to  210,  was  a  story  of  one  man,  Marco  Polo,  that  made  a  journey  all 
the  way  to  the  East.  We  studied  about  him  for  a  two-fold  purpose: 
first,  before  this  time  no  one  man  made  the  whole  journey  from  Europe 
to  China;  second,  the  people  in  Europe  did  not  know  much  about  the 
East.  We  found  why  he  made  this  journey,  what  route  he  used,  and 
what  new  things  he  learned  about  China  and  the  Spice  Islands.  We 
also  learned  that  he  wrote  a  book  on  his  travels  to  the  East  and  that  the 
people  who  read  the  book  became  so  much  interested  in  the  East  that 
they  set  out  to  find  new  trade  routes.  The  children  saw  why  new  routes 
were  needed  and  why  the  Europeans  were  so  anxious  to  reach  the 
East.  I  supplemented  the  text  here  with  other  material.  We  learned 
that  the  Turks  were  blocking  the  old  routes  and  that  new  ones  had  to  be 
found  if  the  trade  was  to  be  carried  on. 

Then  we  began  a  study  of  the  men  that  really  made  attempts  to  find 
new  routes.  This  was  taken  up  as  text-book  lessons,  from  pages  210  to 
234.  The  children  were  very  much  interested  in  this  part  of  the  work 
for  they  wanted  to  know  what  European  countries  did  most  in  finding 
the  routes,  what  men  were  brave  enough  to  sail  the  unknown  seas, 
and  just  what  each  man  discovered. 

We  had  several  very  interesting  lessons  on  Prince  Henry  the  Naviga- 
tor. The  children  realized  that  it  was  his  great  work  and  perseverance 
that  led  other  men  to  make  great  discoveries.  They  saw,  too,  that  it  was 
the  results  of  the  school  that  he  established  that  enabled  seamen  to  make 
charts  and  maps  so  that  they  could  make  daring  voyages  on  the  un- 
known seas  without  being  lost. 

Then  we  had  a  series  of  lessons  taking  up  the  different  explorers  and. 
tracing  their  discoveries,  seeing  how  one  explorer  would  follow  up  the 
work  of  another,  and  how  one  country  would  carry  out  another  country's 
attempt.  These  lessons  were  centered  around  the  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  English  explorers.  This  is  the  order  in  which  we  took  up  the 
explorers:  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  Diaz,  and  Vasco  Da  Gama  of 
Portugal,  Columbus  serving  Spain,  John  Cabot  serving  England,  and 
Magellan  serving  Spain.  Then  we  studied  about  the  New  World  that 
Columbus  discovered,  and  found  that  the  Spanish  explorers  Cortes, 
Vespucci,  and  De  Soto  explored  the  Southern  half  of  what  is  now  the 
United  States  and  claimed  it  for  Spain,  and  that  Cartier  explored  the 
Northern  part  of  the  New  World  or  Canada  and  claimed  it  for  France. 
The  text-book  was  found  to  be  very  good  for  this  particular  work,  but 
some  material  had  to  be  supplemented  in  order  to  get  details. 
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Naturally,  the  children  wanted  to  know  why  England  was  not  taking 
a  prominent  part  in  the  discoveries,  but  this  is  the  next  topic  in  the  text. 
It  is  always  this  way — The  new  topic  grows  out  of  the  old. 

Gladys  Baum,  '20. 


Arithmetic  Problems  In  Poster  Making 

Arithmetic  and  Poster  Making  were  brought  together  in  a  most 
interesting  way  in  the  seventh  grade  at  the  Model  School.  The  purpose 
of  this  work  was  twofold,  namely;  to  review  fractions  and  to  give  the 
children  a  clear  idea  of  how  each  poster  should  be  planned. 

Before  beginning  to  make  posters  the  children  were  given,  during 
their  Arithmetic  periods,  problems  in  working  out  the  size  of  pictures  on 
the  front  of  different  magazines ;  the  size  of  letters ;  the  size  of  margin ; 
and  the  spacing  of  the  letters. 

The  teacher  made  the  problems,  and  had  the  children  to  work  them 
out  by  looking  at  a  magazine  back  or  a  picture  of  a  magazine  back  she 
drew  on  the  board.  She  emphasized  the  fact  that  it  would  be  much 
easier  to  solve  problems  of  this  kind  if,  before  attempting  to  work  the 
problem,  they  would  draw  a  picture  of  the  thing  and  then  work  from  this 
picture  as  if  it  were  the  real  object. 

Before  attempting  to  make  the  real  poster  the  children  were  led  to  see 
that  each  poster  should  be  planned  on  a  sheet  of  scratch  paper,  getting 
the  size  of  the  poster,  the  size  of  the  object  they  were  going  to  place  on 
the  poster,  the  size  of  the  letters,  and  the  number  of  inches  it  would 
take  for  the  lettering  and  spacing. 

On  the  first  lesson  the  children  were  asked  to  find  the  size  of  a  maga- 
zine, the  width  and  length  of  the  picture  on  it,  the  size  of  the  margin 
used,  and  the  number  of  square  inches  in  it.  Here  the  children  had  a 
magazine  to  work  from. 

The  children  had  very  little  trouble  in  doing  this.  They  were  then 
given  a  sheet  of  paper  twelve  inches  wide  and  eighteen  inches  long.  On 
this  they  were  to  place  the  following  words:  "Bacon  for  Sale."  Their 
problem  was  to  place  these  words  on  the  sheet  of  paper,  and  to  find  out 
how  wide  the  margin  should  be  on  each  side  of  these  words.  The  letters 
were  to  be  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide  and  the  spaces  between  the 
letters  were  to  be  one-fourth  of  an  inch. 

In  addition  to  its  mathematical  value  the  children  were  led  to  see 
that  magazine  fronts  are  worked  out  with  certain  propositions  just  as 
carefully  as  posters  are,  and  that  one  magazine  back  requires  a  great 
deal  of  time. 
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The  children  after  this  carefully  observed  magazine  covers  and  posters 
of  all  kinds,  and  they  saw  clearly  the  need  for  accuracy  in  measuring, 
and  thus  caught  the  importance  of  the  Arithmetic  in  the  lessons. 

Lulu  Wade,  '20. 


Teaching  Perspective 

In  the  sixth  and  seventh  grade  drawing,  three  things  were  taught 
at  once :  Composition,  Color,  and  Perspective,  but  the  chief  aim  of  the 
work  was  to  teach  perspective. 

The  study  of  perspective  was  begun  by  making  a  composition  of 
a  bowl  and  a  ball.  The  children  became  very  much  interested  when 
they  were  told  that  they  could  draw  a  composition  as  well  as  write  a  com- 
position. Each  child  was  given  a  pattern  of  the  flat  surface  of  a  bowl 
and  ball.  After  arranging  these  two  objects  so  as  to  make  the  most 
pleasing  composition  possible,  they  traced  around  them.  They  then 
made  the  top  of  the  bowl  in  the  relation  that  it  bore  to  the  eye.  They 
noticed  that  the  bottom  line  of  the  bowl  had  to  follow  the  top  and  if 
the  top  appeared  an  ellipse  the  bottom  was  an  ellipse,  but  that  they 
could  see  but  one-half  of  it. 

After  the  children  had  studied  the  bowl  that  they  were  copying  they 
began  to  find  other  foreshortened  circles  in  the  room,  such  as  vases, 
flower  pots,  the  clock  face,  and  lamp  globes.  They  were  asked  to  look 
at  the  large  advertisements  in  magazines  and  see  if  they  could  find 
an  advertisement  that  showed  that  the  person  who  made  the  picture  had 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  perspective.  Each  child  brought  one  or 
more  advertisements  and  every  single  one  said  that  she  could  not  find 
a  single  advertisement  where  pictures  were  used  that  did  not  have 
some  foreshortened  surface  in  it.  The  advertisements  that  were  used 
were  those  of  canned  goods,  meats,  toilet  articles,  automobiles,  breakfast 
foods,  and  fruits. 

The  children  noticed  the  colors  used  in  advertisements  not  as  color 
combinations  but  because  the  harmonizing  bright  colors  were  pretty  and 
appealed  to  the  child.  Some  of  the  large  advertising  pages  that  had 
good  examples  of  perspective  and  were  colored  well,  were  cut  out.  The 
children  were  told  that  the  advertisements  were  going  to  be  mounted 
and  that  they  could  help  decide  on  what  color  of  paper  it  would  be  best 
to  mount  them.  The  advertisement  was  then  placed  on  a  colored 
piece  of  paper  and  held  before  the  class.  The  children  either  approved 
or  disapproved,  and  gave  their  reasons  for  liking  certain  colors  for 
mounting  certain   advertisements   on.     It  was   soon  suggested  by  the 
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children  that  it  was  a  question  of  choosing  a  color  for  the  mounting 
that  would  bring  out  certain  suggestions  in  the  picture.  One  adver- 
tisement was  placed  on  a  light  green  piece  of  paper  and  the  children 
said  immediately  that  the  picture  looked  like  spring;  when  the  same 
advertisement  was  placed  on  a  brown  piece  of  paper  they  said  that  it 
looked  like  autumn. 

The  children  thus  by  observing  objects  close  at  hand  and  by  using 
colored  advertisements  got  a  clear  idea  of  perspective,  composition,  and 
color  all  at  the  same  time. 

Minnie  Hollowell,  '20. 


Some  Additional  Suggestions   On  Eskimo  Life 

Eskimo  life  is  taught  in  the  second  grade  at  the  Model  School  every 
year  and  the  topic  has  been  published  in  the  Quarterly,  but  each  year 
there  are  differences  in  the  way  it  is  presented.  This  year  we  did  several 
things  that  had  not  been  done  before. 

After  a  detailed  study  of  Eskimo  land  had  been  made  and  the  pupils 
had  a  clear  idea  of  the  customs  of  the  people,  some  idea  of  the  climate 
through  a  comparison  with  our  coldest  weather,  and  of  the  animal  life 
studied,  a  part  of  a  language  period  was  devoted  to  riddles.  The  first 
one  was  given  by  the  teacher  in  order  to  start  the  pupils  to  thinking. 

The  following  are  some  of  these  riddles. 

"I  am  cold.  I  am  white.  I  can  pull  little  children's  noses.  I  can 
pinch  children's  ears.    What  am  I?" — "Snow." 

"I  have  soft  skin.  I  live  in  the  water  under  the  ice.  I  come  to  the 
top  of  the  ice  to  get  breath.  I  have  little  hands  to  swim  with.  What 
ami?"— "Seal." 

"I  am  a  large  animal.  My  skin  is  thick.  My  horns  are  large.  I  can 
run  very  fast.    What  am  I  ?" — "Keindeer." 

"I  am  made  of  ice  and  bone.  I  am  very  heavy.  Dogs  pull  me.  What 
am  I?"— "Sleigh." 

"I  can  hardly  live  in  Eskimo  land.  I  don't  have  many  neighbors.  Peo- 
ple ai'e  glad  to  get  me.  I  am  used  for  making  boats.  What  am  I?" — 
"Tree." 

These  riddles  give  an  excellent  opportunity  for  good  thought  work 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Standing  before  the  class  and  expressing  their 
thoughts  in  these  descriptions  help  the  pupils  to  overcome  timidity. 
This  was  both  oral  and  written  work,  a  little  of  both  was  carried  on  at 
the  same  time.  For  instance,  if  two  pupils  had  a  riddle  to  give  at  the 
same  time,  one  wrote  the  riddle  on  the  board  while  the  other  pupil  gave 
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her  riddle  orally.  The  written  work  gives  the  timid  pupil  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  his  thoughts.  It  also  gives  a  good  opportunity  for 
the  written  work  to  be  checked  up,  and  this  was  done  by  the  pupils 
as  much  as  possible.  They  were  quick  to  see  the  misspelled  words  and 
to  notice  if  the  sentence  began  with  a  capital  letter;  they  also  noticed 
the  general  appearance  of  the  board  work  and  were  ready  to  correct  the 
errors. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  Eskimo  life  I  taught  some  songs 
about  the  Eskimos,  and  of  people  who  live  in  cold  lands.  Some  of  the 
songs  they  learned  are  these:  "The  Happy  Eskimo,"  "Little  Tracks  in 
the  snow,"  "Robin  Eed  Breast,"  and  "The  Little  Eskimo."  This  put 
life  into  the  work  and  made  them  enjoy  it  more. 

Eskimo  games  proved  very  interesting  to  the  pupils.  After  having  a 
lesson  on  these  we  compared  them  with  our  games  and  found  that  we 
played  some  of  the  games  that  the  Eskimos  play ;  at  the  end  of  the  les- 
son a  few  minutes  was  given  for  playing  some  of  the  simple  games. 
The  bean  bag  was  one  of  the  games  we  played  and  the  pupils  enjoyed 
playing  it,  imagining  that  they  were  little  Eskimos. 

Interesting  stories  about  Eskimos  were  told  the  pupils.  In  some  of 
those,  when  the  climax  of  the  story  was  reached,  I  stopped  and  gave 
the  pupils  an  opportunity  for  using  their  imagination  by  finishing  the 
story  as  they  thought  it  ended.  Finally,  the  real  ending  of  the  story 
was  given  them  and  the  comparison  of  their  ending  to  the  story  with 
the  real  story  ending  they  enjoyed  thoroughly. 

When  the  subject  was  completed  we  decided  to  make  an  Eskimo  book- 
let, giving  each  pupil  the  opportunity  of  making  one.  These  were  to 
be  made  of  black  drawing  paper  with  some  cuttings  of  igloos,  Eskimos 
and  some  animals  cut  of  white  paper  and  pasted  on  each  page.  Strips 
of  white  paper  were  to  be  given  the  pupils  on  which  they  were  to  write 
as  neatly  as  possible  sentences  about  the  cuttings  that  were  pasted  in 
the  booklet;  these  were  to  be  pasted  under  the  object  described  in  the 
sentence.  After  the  pupils  finish  the  booklets  they  have  the  proof  of 
the  work  they  have  done  themselves,  and  they  feel  as  if  something  has 
been  accomplished. 

(Because  of  quarantine  against  influenza,  I  failed  to  carry  out  my 
plans  on  booklet  making.) 

I  think  the  pupils  really  found  pleasure  in  studying  the  life  of  the 
Eskimos  and  some  of  them  expressed  a  desire  to  visit  the  land  of  the 
Eskimos. 

Lila  Eaircloth,  '20. 
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A  Language  Lesson  On  "Our  Little  French  Girl" 

The  second  grade  had  a  very  interesting  language  lesson  about  the 
little  French  girl  the  children  of  the  Model  School  are  supporting.  The 
school  was  planning  a  Christmas  box  to  send  to  little  Susanne.  The 
teacher  wished  to  get  their  interest  in  the  box,  and  in  so  doing  she  also 
had  an  excellent  language  lesson. 

The  lesson  was  introduced  by  discussing  the  little  French  girl.  In 
doing  this  they  told  what  their  Red  Cross  money  had  been  spent  for, 
that  is,  the  support  of  a  poor  little  French  girl.  It  was  clearly  seen 
that  they  realized  the  good  it  was  doing.  The  teacher  then  read  a  letter 
to  the  children  from  the  little  girl's  mother  telling  how  much  she  ap- 
preciated what  they  were  doing.  She  showed  the  picture  the  mother  had 
sent  of  the  little  girl.  This  made  the  children  realize  that  she  was  a 
little  girl,  just  like  the  little  girls  in  the  room  were.  The  teacher  then 
asked  if  they  wouldn't  like  to  send  the  little  French  girl  a  nice  box.  All 
of  the  children  agreed  that  it  would  be  nice.  They  were  then  told  to 
think  of  what  a  little  girl  their  age  would  like  to  have. 

After  a  discussion  of  what  would  be  nice  to  send  the  little  girl,  the 
children  were  allowed  to  go  to  the  board  and  write  sentences  telling 
what  they  thought  the  little  French  girl  would  like  to  have.  Sentences 
such  as  the  following  were  written :  "I  want  an  orange" ;  "I  want  a  big 
doll";  "I  want  a  (y)  bed";  "I  want  (a)  apple";  and  so  forth.  The  sen- 
tences that  were  wrong  were  quickly  corrected,  as :  "1  want  a  bed" ;  "I 
want  an  apple;"  In  writing  these  sentences  on  the  board  there  was  a 
good  critical  attitude  shown.  The  children  were  alert  in  checking 
up  the  mistakes  in  the  sentences  and  also  in  telling  which  sentences 
were  best  and  why.  These  sentences  also  afforded  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  teaching  the  use  of  capitals  and  periods. 

The  result  of  the  lesson  was  that  the  children  were  greatly  interested 
in  the  little  French  girl,  and  knew  what  they  were  trying  to  do,  and 
could  talk  about  and  write  about  it. 

Marie  Gatling,  '20. 


Getting  Conversational  Reading 

To  bring  out  dialogue,  in  order  to  get  free  conversational  reading 
and  natural  expression  in  my  reading  class  at  the  Model  School,  I  used 
the  story  of  the  Fox  and  the  Wolf,  which  is  given  in  the  Third  book  of 
Natural  Method  Reader.  This  story  is  excellent  for  dialogue  because 
it  has  action  that  advances  the  plot  as  well  as  dialogue.  These  are  two 
essentials  in  stories  to  be  read  dramatically  in  the  class  room. 
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A  brief  sketch,  of  the  story  is  as  follows :  A  hungry  wolf  on  his  way 
to  a  village  meets  a  hungry  fox.  The  wolf  attempts  to  eat  the  fox  at 
first  sight.  The  cunning  fox  leads  the  wolf  to  a  nearby  well  in  which 
two  buckets  hang,  and  invites  him  to  a  big  cheese,  which  is  only  a  re- 
flection of  the  moon  on  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  well.  The  fox 
goes  down  first  in  one  bucket  followed  by  the  wolf  in  the  other. 
The  fox  is  brought  to  the  top  by  the  weight  of  the  wolf.  The  fox, 
pleased  with  her  cunning  trick,  leaves  the  wolf  in  the  well  and  goes  on 
her  journey. 

In  my  assignment  for  home  preparation  I  told  the  children  to  find 
out  where  the  wolf  met  the  fox  and  what  he  thought  when  he  met  her. 

I  first  asked  questions  developing  the  story  before  I  let  them  read. 
Then  came  the  dramatic  reading.  One  child  took  the  part  of  the  fox 
and  another  of  the  wolf;  these  read  a  complete  unit,  then  others  took 
the  parts  of  the  wolf  and  the  fox,  all  through  the  lesson  for  the  dia- 
logue reading  and  emphasized  that  they  read  as  nearly  as  they  could 
as  they  thought  the  fox  and  wolf  would  have  talked  if  they  had  been 
people.  I  wanted  them  to  get  free  expression  and  put  themselves  into 
the  story.  I  had  good  results  from  the  children.  They  all  read  well 
with  natural  expression  and  really  seemed  to  enjoy  the  story. 

Dialogue  reading  or  "taking  the  parts,"  is  very  important  for  many 
reasons.  It  aids  the  child  in  overcoming  self  consciousness;  it  makes 
him  feel  the  situation  by  becoming  identified  with  the  characters;  and 
as  a  result,  a  freer,  more  natural  expression  is  obtained. 

Alma  Odom,  '20. 


Personal  Hygiene  In  the  Second  Grade 

Health  was  the  topic  for  the  opening  exercises  in  the  second  grade 
for  about  three  weeks.  There  were  ten  lessons  of  fifteen  minutes  each. 
"How  to  take  care  of  yourself,"  was  the  general  question,  but  each  les- 
son was  a  discussion  of  a  different  subject  under  personal  hygiene.  Each 
topic  was  thoroughly  discussed  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  there  was 
a  "Health  Pageant"  which  reviewed  all  they  had  been  studying. 

The  topics  were  as  follows : 

(1)  Care  of  the  face,  hands,  neck  and  ears;  (2)  Care  of  the  teeth; 
(3)  Care  of  the  nails;  (4)  Care  of  the  hair:  (5)  "Ways  to  breathe;  (6) 
Ways  to  sleep;  (7)  Foods  to  eat;  (8)  How  to  eat;  (9)  Protection  from 
cold;   (10)  How  to  keep  from  taking  cold. 

These  topics  were  handled  in  somewhat  the  same  form.  In  the  lesson 
"Care  of  the  teeth"  the  purpose  was  to  teach  the  children  how  to  brush 
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the  teeth.  Why  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  teeth  brushed.  Those 
children  who  brush  their  teeth  every  morning  and  night  were  asked  to 
stand.  It  was  found  that  all  of  them  brushed  their  teeth  once  a  day, 
but  only  a  few  had  formed  a  habit  of  brushing  them  twice  a  day.  We  had 
to  make  the  others  realize  the  importance  of  brushing  them  more  than 
once  a  day. 

In  the  discussion  about  the  care  of  the  teeth  the  children  responded 
with  intelligent  answers  to  the  questions.  The  first  question  asked  was: 
<rWhat  will  happen  to  your  teeth  if  you  do  not  brush  them?"  The 
children  readily  answered  "They  will  decay."  Then  came  the  question, 
"What  will  happen  when  the  teeth  decay?"  Various  answers  were  given 
as :  "They  will  hurt,"  "You  have  to  go  to  the  dentist,"  "You  have  to 
pay  out  lots  of  money."  "Why  do  your  teeth  decay  if  not  properly 
brushed?"  "Germs  collect  in  and  between  the  teeth."  "This  is  a  good 
place  for  them  to  grow  because  the  mouth  is  warm  and  moist."  "How 
is  the  best  way  to  brush  the  teeth?"  Two  methods  were  brought  out 
here  by  the  children;  one,  to  brush  them  up  and  down,  and  the  other, 
crosswise.  The  children  were  called  upon  to  give  reason  for  their  an- 
swer. It  was  decided  that  the  best  method  was  up  and  down  because  the 
little  spaces  between  the  teeth  can  be  more  easily  cleaned  in  this  way. 
They  finally  agreed  to  brush  both  ways  so  that  they  would  be  sure  to 
get  the  teeth  thoroughly  clean.  One  child  was  called  to  the  front  of  the 
room  to  show  the  children  how  to  brush  the  teeth  as  they  should.  After 
this  the  following  question  brought  out  much  discussion: 

"What  are  some  of  the  things  people  do  that  injure  their  teeth?" 
"Eat  things  that  are  too  hot  or  too  cold,  "  "pick  the  teeth  with  hard  ob- 
jects, such  as  pins."  Each  child  gave  the  reason  for  his  answer.  The 
principal  reason  was  because  it  caused  the  enamel  on  the  teeth  to  crack 
thus  causing  decay. 

The  last  topic,  "How  to  keep  from  taking  a  cold,"  seemed  rather  in- 
teresting as  it  was  taken  up  on  a  cold  rainy  day.  The  topic  "protection 
from  cold"  was  taken  up  the  day  before.  The  most  important  means  of 
protection  from  cold  brought  out  were: 

(1)  Put  on  heavy  clothing;  (2)  Keep  fires  in  our  homes;  (3)  Put- 
more  cover  on  the  beds ;  (4)  Be  careful  about  the  doors  and  windows ; 
(5)  Wear  gloves,  hats,  and  good  shoes.  This  naturally  led  to  a  discus- 
sion of  how  to  keep  from  taking  a  bad  cold.  The  question,  "How  many 
of  you  can  tell  us  one  thing  that  we  can  do  to  keep  from  having  a  cold  ?" 
was  asked  in  order  to  bring  out  as  many  different  answers  as  possible. 
The  points  brought  out  were  as  follows:  (1)  "Wear  plenty  of  clothes." 
As  each  point  was  mentioned  it  was  questioned  every  way  possible. 
"How  does  wearing  plenty  of  clothes  keep  you  from  having  a  cold?" 
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"It  keeps  the  cold  from  the  body."  "Wearing  too  many  clothes  will  cause 
you  to  have  a  cold  just  as  quick  as  not  wearing  a  plenty."  "Why?"  "You 
get  too  hot  and  may  become  chilled  by  a  slight  change  in  temperature 
as  by  going  from  room  to  room." 

The  second  point  brought  out  was  "Take  your  coats,  hats  and  over- 
shoes off  when  in  the  house."  "Why?"  "If  you  keep  them  on  in  the 
house,  when  you  go  out  they  won't  do  you  any  good."  When  this  was 
brought  out  all  the  children  began  to  look  around  to  see  if  any  had 
failed  to  observe  the  point. 

The  next  point  was  "Change  your  clothes  when  they  get  wet  or  even 
damp."  "Why?"  "They  take  all  the  heat  from  the  body."  Another 
important  point  and  one  in  which  they  have  been  greatly  interested 
since  they  studied  the  topic,  "How  to  breathe,"  was  "Take  deep 
breaths,"  and  since  a  why  question  had  been  brought  out  after  each 
new  point,  they  were  all  ready  to  give  their  reasons.  Finally  the  an- 
swer was  "Deep  breaths  keep  our  lungs  in  good  condition  by  filling  them 
with  fresh  air."  From  this  point,  "Keep  the  room  in  which  you  stay 
well  ventilated  and  heated,"  was  derived.  An  explanation  of  how  to 
ventilate  a  room  properly  was  given  by  one  of  the  pupils.  All  chil- 
dren said  they  would  try  to  do  the  things  suggested  in  order  to  prevent 
taking  bad  colds. 

For  the  final  review,  we  used  a  health  pageant  entitled :  "Drill  of 
Bright  Examples,"  which  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  The 
Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plan.  Twelve  children  took  part  in 
it,  six  boys  and  six  girls. 

The  pageant  was  introduced  by  a  boy  who  carried  a  banner  with  the 
slogan,  "We  stand  for  good  health."  This  was  adopted  as  the  motto  of 
the  grade.  Each  child  had  a  good  health  stanza,  beginning  with  "This 
is  how."  And  as  they  recited  these  all  the  children  went  through  the 
motion  the  leader  indicated.  For  instance  when  she  said  "This  is  how 
we  brush  our  molars" — all  the  children  pretended  they  were  brushing 
their  teeth.  After  each  stanza  had  been  recited  they  marched  off  sing- 
ing a  parody  of  "Twelve  small  soldiers  in  a  row,"  which  we  changed  to 
"Twelve  small  health  rules  in  a  row." 

Georgia  Barnes,  20. 
Mabel  Wommack,  '20. 


Songs  In  the  First  Grade 

All  little  children  enjoy  singing,  so  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  teach- 
ing them  singing.  I  will  explain  what  songs  I  taught  in  the  first  grade 
at  the  Model  School  and  how  I  taught  them. 
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The  primers  and  first  readers  that  we  teach  are  filled  with  Mother 
Goose  rhymes.  Whenever  there  is  a  rhyme  that  can  be  well  used 
as  a  song  we  teach  them  to  sing  it.  They  always  learn  to  read  it  and 
understand  it  before  singing  it.  There  are  several  reasons  why  the 
Mother  Goose  tunes  are  good.  First,  they  are  catchy  and  the  children 
get  them  readily;  second,  they  are  quick  and  full  of  action. 

We  give  in  the  first  year  a  number  of  other  songs  besides  Mother 
Goose.  When  choosing  these  one  must  use  judgment  and  keep  in  mind 
the  children  that  are  to  be  taught.  One  must  consider  whether  or  not 
the  children  catch  tunes  quickly,  if  they  have  a  good  pitch  and  if  they 
are  easy  to  control.  The  songs  should  be  chosen  according  to  the  season. 
The  fall  songs  about  wind,  frost,  and  squirrels  should  be  used  in  the 
fall.  Several  weeks  before  Christmas,  Christmas  songs  should  be  used 
and  before  Thanksgiving  the  songs  of  harvest,  before  Valentine  Day, 
valentine  songs.  As  every  teacher  knows  if  in  any  subject  she  is  teach- 
ing something  that  can  be  linked  up  with  a  song  then  is  the  time  to 
teach  the  song.  For  example:  In  the  first  grade  we  had  been  drawing 
horns,  and  we  called  them  bugles.  Then  we  taught  the  song  called, 
"The  Bugle  Call." 

It  is  always  best  to  plan  work  ahead.  In  the  early  fall  the  teacher 
should  decide  on  her  Christmas  entertainment.  These  songs  can  be 
taught  one  by  one  during  the  song  periods.  When  the  time  comes  to 
begin  using  extra  time  then  the  children  already  know  the  songs.  Do 
the  same  way  for  commencement. 

After  one  knows  the  kind  of  songs  to  teach,  how  to  choose  them  and 
when  to  teach  them,  all  this  does  no  good  unless  one  knows  how  to  pre- 
sent them,  get  them  in  the  pupils'  minds  and  then  have  them  sing  them. 

One  should  be  very  careful  in  the  teaching  of  a  song.  In  teaching 
the  songs  I  explained  first  the  name  of  the  song.  I  told  a  story  about 
the  songs  that  had  a  story.  I  sang  the  first  verse  and  asked  them  if 
they  thought  it  was  pretty.  I  sang  it  again  and  explained  it.  I  sang 
it  again  and  asked  them  if  they  wanted  to  sing  with  me.  I  thought  the 
tune  was  well  fixed  in  their  heads.  They  stood  up  and  sang  it  with  me. 
They  did  not  follow  my  high  pitch  very  well,  so  I  had  them  listen 
again.  When  I  knew  they  had  all  the  words  and  tune  I  had  them  act  it. 
They  were  seated  and  had  their  fists  up  to  their  mouths  for  a  bugle. 
When  we  sang,  "up  dear  soldiers,  and  march  away,"  we  got  up  instantly 
and  marched  like  soldiers. 

This  is  the  way  I  taught  Echo.  After  getting  their  interest  I  asked 
them  if  they  would  like  to  hear  it.  I  sang  it  over  for  them.  I  had 
them  listen  again  to  see  if  they  wanted  to  learn  it.  I  sang  it  in  a  soft 
tone  and  had  them  keep  a  sweet  tone  and  a  light  pitch.     I  called  atten- 
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tion  to  the  expressive  words,  explained  the  ones  they  did  not  understand 
and  called  attention  to  the  words  to  hold.  The  pupils  will  not  remember 
the  tune  unless  the  teacher  drills  on  it  until  over  two-thirds  of  the  class 
has  it.  Corrections  should  be  made  before  the  pupils  sing  it  a  second 
time.    I  then  had  the  pupils  sing  with  me,  then  by  themselves. 

In  teaching  a  Mother  Goose  Rhyme,  I  had  to  teach  the  pupils  to 
stand  before  the  class,  hold  their  heads  up,  place  one  hand  under  the 
book  and  the  other  at  the  side,  and  sing.  If  they  can  stand  properly, 
hold  their  heads  up  and  sing,  why,  then,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  read 
better,  for  the  position  is  the  same  in  singing  as  in  reading.  I  gave 
my  pupils  a  definite  aim  to  work  for.  I  asked  them  if  they  had  not 
been  to  church,  and  noticed  how  men  and  women  stand  up  to  sing  and 
how  they  hold  their  books.  I  then  asked  them  if  they  were  to  stand  in 
queer  ways,  or  if  they  wanted  to  learn  to  hold  their  books  and 
sing  so  they  would  know  how  to  do  it  right.  Each  and  every  child 
did  his  best  to  stand  properly,  hold  his  book  properly,  and  sing-. 

Annie  Belle   Quinerly,   '20. 


How   the  Second   Grade  Made   An    Unsightly  Spot   Into   An 
Attractive    Store 

On  the  sidewalk  toward  the  back  of  the  second  grade  room  at  the 
Model  School,  there  is  a  space  about  seven  feet  long  which  was  planned 
for  blackboards,  but  the  blackboards  that  were  ordered  for  this  space  were 
broken  and  no  others  were  ordered.  This  is  a  very  unsightly  spot  be- 
cause it  is  in  no  way  covered  to  prevent  one  from  seeing  the  laths  and 
rafters. 

When  we  began  to  plan  for  our  store  in  this  grade,  we  decided  that 
this  would  be  the  best  place  for  the  store  for  several  reasons.  This  long 
bare  space  along  the  wall  could  be  made  attractive  if  we  made  a  neat 
and  well  arranged  store  there.  When  shelves  were  filled  with  goods 
for  the  store,  the  place  would  be  much  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than 
the  rough  and  unfinished  wall. 

It  was  in  a  place  where  there  was  plenty  of  room.  We  needed  plenty 
of  room  for  the  store  counter  and  as  this  was  in  the  back  of  the  room, 
there  was  also  room  enough  in  front  of  the  store  for  small  chairs  to 
seat  all  the  children  in  the  class.  By  having  the  seats  near  the  store, 
the  children  could  see  and  hear  everything  that  was  done  or  said  at  the 
store  and  thus  be  able  to  watch  for  any  mistakes. 

There  were  rafters  along  the  wall  short  distances  apart  and  between 
these,  shelves  could  be  fixed  upon  which  to  place  our  goods.     This  space 
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was  covered  at  the  bottom  with  wainscoting  about  three  feet  high  and 
therefore,  this  uncovered  space  was  about  the  right  distance  from  the 
floor  for  the  children  to  the  reach  the  goods  on  the  shelves. 

Our  first  problem  was  making  shelves  for  the  store.  The  boys  readily 
offered  their  assistance  and  each  day  some  of  them  would  bring  small 
wooden  boxes.  We  tore  the  pieces  off  the  boxes  and  after  measuring 
them  the  right  length  and  sawing  them  we  fitted  them  tightly  between 
the  rafters,  so  that  no  nailing  was  necessary.  This  work  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  all  who  helped. 

After  the  shelves  were  fixed  we  arranged  on  them  the  goods,  some 
of  which  had  been  ordered  from  the  Model  Storekeeping  Department, 
and  some  of  which  were  made  by  the  children.  Some  of  the 
things  that  we  had  in  our  store  were :  cans  of  baking  powder,  boxes  of 
soda,  boxes  of  Jiffy-Jell,  soap,  shaving  brushes  and  pencils,  chewing 
gum,  tooth-brushes,  fruits,  flour,  eggs,  cans  of  tomatoes,  and  flavoring. 

Thus  by  having  the  store  in  this  corner  this  bare  space  along  the  wall 
was  made  a  place  of  interest  and  pride  to  all  the  children. 

Geraldine  Moore,  '20. 


REVIEWS 

In  the  Annual  Statement  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  1919  are  a 
number  of  points  of  especial  interest.  We  will  note  here  some  of  the 
most  significant  to  us  in  North  Carolina. 

In  addition  to  keeping  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  rural  education 
throughout  the  country,  noting  important  legislation  affecting  rural 
schools,  studying  noteworthy  departures  in  rural  schools  including 
changes  in  courses  of  study  and  methods  in  organization  and  teaching, 
giving  information  and  advice  to  school  officers  and  teachers  in  response 
to  thousands  of  inquiries  by  letter  and  personal  visitation,  the  Division 
of  Rural  Schools  made  many  surveys.  Among  these  were:  (1)  A  study 
was  made  of  the  county  agricultural  schools  of  LaCrosse  County,  "Wis. 
and  of  its  place  in  the  county  system  of  schools;  (2)  A  comprehensive 
study  of  the  certification  of  teachers  in  the  several  States  is  now  almost 
finished  and  will  soon  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  bureau. 

The  specialist  in  industrial  education  has  rendered  assistance  to  the 
committee  on  education  and  special  training  of  the  War  Department  in 
preparing  a  series  of  outlines  of  courses  of  study  of  mechanical  trades 
for  the  use  of  institutions  engaged  in  training  soldiers. 

The  specialist  in  agricultural  education  has  divided  his  time  between 
projects  relating  to  the  work  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  studies 
relating  to  agriculture  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Much  of  the  time  of  the  specialist  in  civic  education  was  devoted  to 
the  preparation  of  materials  bearing  directly  upon  the  war  and  upon 
governmental  activities  relating  to  the  war,  but  these  materials  are  of 
more  or  less  transient  usefulness. 

A  complete  study  of  the  organization  and  conduct  of  school-health 
supervision  has  been  outlined  and  begun.  Efforts  have  been  made  to 
cooperate  with  other  governmental  and  voluntary  agencies  which  have 
to  do  with  school  hygiene  and  physical  education  with  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  coordinating  as  far  as  possible  the  forces  and  influences  that 
touch  the  schools. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  for  several  years  been  promoting  com- 
munity organization  or  community  center  work  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing school  districts  as  communities  and  using  school  houses  as  cen- 
ters for  meeting  and  for  cooperative  activities.  A  new  development  of 
the  community  organization  during  the  year  is  its  use  for  cooperative 
buying  and  selling,  and  the  use  of  community  centers  as  points  for  col- 
lecting and  distributing  parcels. 
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A  comprehensive  survey  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  the  rural 
school  division  of  the  Bureau  was  made  of  the  Alabama  State  system  of 
education  and  of  all  its  parts  including  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf,  and  other  exceptional  children. 

A  detailed  study  of  consolidation  was  made  and  will  be  published  as 
a  bulletin  by  the  Bureau. 

In  making  these  surveys  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  to  make 
such  recommendations  as  can  be  put  in  operation  during  the  year,  but 
rather  to  make  a  list  of  constructive  commendations  which  may  be  used 
as  a  chart  for  the  next  five  or  ten  years. 

The  bulletin  closes  with  twenty-nine  specific  recommendations.  Sev- 
eral of  these  deal  with  a  need  for  the  increase  of  salary  and  an  increase 
of  the  Bureau  itself.  Especially  interesting  are  those  dealing  (1)  with 
the  need  for  teaching  illiterate  men  and  women;  (2)  with  teaching 
foreign  born  citizens  how  to  read  and  write  English;  and  (3)  witk 
teaching  the  negroes. 

From  Bulletin,  1919,  Number  53,  we  get  a  survey  of  the  Educational 
work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  It  was  in  1889  that 
educational  work  was  for  the  first  time  indorsed  as  a  function  of  the 
association.  Now,  through  its  educational  service,  the  particular  func- 
tion is  to  furnish  and  to  make  easily  accessible  to  men  and  boys,  mainly 
those  in  industry,  such  courses  of  instruction  as  would  enable  them  to 
become  better  citizens  and  workmen.  Such  training  is  regarded  as  es- 
sential in  developing  capacity  for  the  largest  service  to  one's  fellows 
and  for  the  best  realization  of  one's  life  in  accordance  with  the  highest 
Christian  ideals. 

In  undertaking  to  realize  these  purposes,  the  association  has  consist- 
ently sought  to  supplement  rather  than  to  duplicate  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  public  schools  and  other  educational  agencies. 

Since  1916  the  educational  work  has  continued  along  lines  that  have 
become  recognized  as  standard.  There  has  been  imposed  upon  the 
association,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  the  responsibility  of  meeting  the 
needs  for  a  most  extensive  educational  program. 

During  the  war  the  local  associations  had  in  many  cases  modified  their 
courses  so  as  to  contribute  toward  the  training  of  men  for  technical  ser- 
vice in  the  army ;  the  achievement  in  this  respect  is  one  of  the  most  not- 
able in  the  annals  of  the  movement.  Much  was  done  also  through  lec- 
tures, practical  talks,  and  clubs,  to  educate  communities  and  the  imme- 
diate membership  of  the  association  upon  the  great  issues  of  the  war. 
But  since  the  war  the  associations  have  been  adapting  themselves  to  a 
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return  to  peace  conditions,  and  are  now  considering  a  standardization 
of  certain  classes  and  schools  on  a  national  basis. 

When  the  first  associations  in  America  were  organized  in  1851  there 
appears  to  have  been  little  thought  of  including  a  definite  educational 
program  in  the  work.  The  great  emphasis  placed  upon  distinctly  religious 
work  appears  to  have  occupied  largely  the  energies  of  the  leaders  in  the 
movement.  But  about  1880  the  conception  of  the  field  of  the  association 
in  its  work  for  young  men  began  to  take  on  new  content  and  to  develop  a 
new  meaning.  It  was  agreed  that  opportunities  for  physical,  mental, 
and  social  development  were  in  no  way  contrary  to  the  main  purpose  of 
the  association — that  is,  the  fostering  of  the  spiritual  life — but  contribu- 
ted most  effectively  to  this  end. 

In  1900  there  began  a  period  of  expansion  and  extension.  Instead  of 
class  work's  being  limited  to  the  winter  time,  such  instruction  was  con- 
tinued throughout  the  spring.  Day  work  was  also  introduced  in  addi- 
tion to  night  work,  and  summer  schools  for  boys  were  organized  to  sup- 
plement the  work  of  the  public  schools.  Special  schools,  such  as  auto- 
mobile, salesmanship,  advertising,  insurance,  real  estate,  textile  design- 
ing, plumbing,  fruit  culture,  and  many  others  were  established.  The 
educational  program  of  the  association  was  extended  into  fields  outside 
the  building. 

The  education  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  skilled  workmen, 
as  against  unskilled,  in  all  fields  of  business  and  industry,  tends  to  in- 
crease greatly  the  demand  for  vocational  training.  There  appear  to  be 
certain  subjects  that  can  be  offered  on  a  satisfactory  basis  to  groups 
of  men  and  boys  through  the  association  channel,  and  consequently 
classes  in  these  subjects  are  well  patronized. 

The  aims  of  the  association  in  its  educational  work  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  vocational  training,  however.  Much  is  being  done  in  advanc- 
ing knowledge  in  fields  of  general  information,  such  as  history,  science, 
literature,  art,  and  mathematics.  There  is  a  definite  endeavor  to  pro- 
mote reading  and  to  stimulate  the  circulation  of  books  from  both  asso- 
ciations and  public  libraries.  Other  means  of  general  culture  are  through 
lectures,  practical  talks,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  through  classes. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  one  of  the  best  pioneer 
educational  agencies  in  America,  blazing  a  way  for  public  schools  and 
others  to  follow. 

The  bulletin  takes  up  in  full  the  work  of  each  department  of  the  as- 
sociation and  explains  just  what  it  means  toward  the  betterment  of 
humanity. 
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Use  Your  Government  is  the  title  of  a  recent  bulletin  describing  the 
work  of  the  Government  bureaus  at  Washington. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  Government  that  the  people  use  their  government. 
The  Government  distributes  thousands  of  documents  every  year  that 
should  reach  all  teachers  of  the  United  States.  These  publications  "hit 
the  mark"  in  the  educational  field.  Some  of  the  publications  are : 
School  Life,  a  weekly  paper;  Americanization,  Monthly  Record  of  Cur- 
rent Educational  Publications,  and  National  School  Service. 

All  of  these  are  invaluable  to  the  open-minded  teacher. 

Makes  its  Photographs  Available  for  Schools.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  National  Geographic  Society  Establishes  Pictorial  Geography 
School  Service,  Emphasizes  Importance  of  Visual  Training. 

Tn  order  that  the  immense  number  of  photographs  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  schools,  the  National  Geographical  Society  has  established  a 
school  service,  which  is  issuing  from  its  vast  pictorial  collection,  a  series 
known  as  the  "Pictorial  Geography." 

"Two  causes  have  contributed  to  a  heavy  demand  for  illustrative  geo- 
graphic material,"  says  a  statement  issued  from  the  society.  "One  is 
the  flood  tide  of  interest  in  the  countries  of  the  world  since  the  war, 
and  the  dawn  of  international  relationship.  A  second  is  the  educa- 
tional movement  for  visual  training." 

So  far  there  have  been  issued  those  on  Eskimo  Life,  and  Sahara  Life, 
also  those  on  The  Land,  Water,  Air,  and  on  the  United  States. 

Since  the  National  Geographical  Society  is  not  a  money-making  in- 
stitution, it  is  able  to  issue  the  sets  at  cost. 

There  are  some  schools  without  maps,  although  maps  are  absolutely 
essential ;  children  may  go  sightseeing  as  well  through  "Pictorial  Geog- 
raphy," as  through  maps. 

"Schools  must  give  the  groundwork  of  geography  which  will  enable 
citizens  of  the  future  to  play  an  intelligent  part  in  the  new  world 
order — 

"By  pictures,  show  the  children  the  peoples  of  foreign  lands,  the 
crops  they  raise,  the  houses  they  live  in,  the  clothes  they  wear,  the 
lakes,  rivers,  oceans,  etc.  There  you  lay  the  foundation  for  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  geography." 

Schools  To  Have  Geographic  News  Bulletin  Service. 

These  bulletins  are  to  keep  the  people  and  teachers  posted  with  their 
geographic  and  historic  backgrounds.  They  will  be  sent  free  to  teach- 
ers on  request  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

These  bulletins  are  considered  the  best  outside  aid  for  teachers  and 
pupils  in  the  study  of  geography. 
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What  The  House  Bill  For  Teachers  Retirement  Provides: 
There  will  be  deducted  from  the  basic  salary  of  every  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  every  year  an  amount  suffi- 
cient, with  interest  at  four  per  cent  and  compounded  annually,  to  pur- 
chase an  annuity  equal  to  one  per  cent  of  his  annual  basic  salary  for  each 
year  of  his  term  of  service.  That  is,  one  per  cent  on  an  annual  basic 
salary  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of  service. 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Education 

An  inquiry  into  health  supervision  in  city  schools  was  begun  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  on  July  21.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  city 
superintendents  asking  for  information  concerning  the  health  of  the 
children.  "Good  Health  Cards"  were  used  very  effectively  in  some  of  the 
cities.  The  parents  of  the  children  were  worked  into  this  "Good  Health" 
work. 

Come  Bach,  Boy,  Come  Bach 

(As  told  in  the  Summer  County  High  School  News  Letter,  Welling- 
ton, Kansas.) 

Make  boys  realize  the  value  of  a  High  School  Education.  When  they 
are  on  the  verge  of  completing  High  School,  urge  them  to  continue,  it 
is  the  opportunity  of  his  life.  It  will  be  too  late  after  he  is  out  in 
business.  Heed  the  old  merchant's  statement,  who  said :  "I  believe 
the  reason  I  have  not  succeeded  in  business  is  because  I  haven't  the 
foundation  educationally." 

"Education,  at  home,  a  friend;  abroad,  an  introduction;  in  society, 
an  ornament;  in  solitude,  a  solace." 

Red  Cross  Starts  New  Publications  For  Schools. 

"Junior  Red  Cross  News"  will  appear  every  month  in  "School  Life," 
published  by  the  "Department  of  the  Interior,"  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D,  C. 

In  this  paper  you  may  keep  up  with  this  Red  Cross  work  all  over  the 
world. 


ALUMNAE   DEPARTMENT 

Annie  Gray  Stokes,  '19,  teaching  this  year  at  Windsor,  was  married 
to  Mr.  Walter  Burden,  February  4,  1920.  She  will  finish,  however,  her 
work  there  this  year.    She  has  the  second  and  part  of  the  third  grade. 

Naomi  Dale,  '16,  teaching  at  the  Pink  Hill  High  School,  was  married 
not  long  ago  to  the  principal  of  that  school,  Mr.  Holder.  She  used  as 
her  decoration  colors  purple  and  gold,  and  for  her  flowers,  her  class 
flower. 

Susie  Barnes,  '16,  is  now  Mrs.  Joe  Harper. 

Ruth  Brown,  '16,  was  married  the  latter  part  of  December  to  Mr.  Joe 
Winslow. 

Sallie  Lassiter  on  November  11,  married  Dr.  W.  H.  Sloan,  of  Garland, 
N.  C. 

Janet  Matthews  was  married  to  Rev.  B.  M.  Lackey,  pastor  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Winton,  on  Jan.  7.  Martha  Lancaster  was  her 
maid  of  honor. 

Trilby  Smith  on  March  17  married  Mr.  Walter  Sheppard,  a  lawyer  of 
Farmville. 

Ruby  Vann,  now  Mrs.  Paul  Brooks,  lives  in  Grifton. 

Marguerite  Wallace,  now  Mrs.  Ray  Jones,  has  moved  to  Kinston. 
She  sings  in  the  choir  of  the  Methodist  church  there. 

Sophia  Mann  was  married  the  latter  part  of  January  to  Mr.  Clifton 
Credle  of  Hyde  County. 

Nellie  Dunn  is  teaching  at  Washington,  N.  C,  again. 

Lela  Durham  is  now  teaching  at  her  home,  Dallas,  N.  C. 

Ethel  Everett  is  teaching  in  the  Demonstration  School  at  Peabody 
College. 

Lela  Wynne  is  teaching  in  Nebraska. 

In  a  letter  from  Lucile  O'Brien  Carpenter,  Business  Manager  of  the 
Quarterly  in  '16,  she  speaks  enthusiastically  of  her  housekeeping.  She 
lives  in  Greensboro  just  across  from  the  Greensboro  College  for  Women. 
She  was  married  last  summer  to  Rev.  L.  L.  Carpenter,  Pastor  of  a  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Greensboro. 

A  great  many  of  the  Training  School  girls  attended  Teachers  Assem- 
bly at  Raleigh.  There  were  at  least  fifty  there.  It  was  surprising  to  see 
the  enthusiastic  groups  exchanging  experiences.  There  were  reports  of 
successful  teaching,  pleasant  places.  It  was  noticeable  that  the  growlers 
were  not  there;  if  there  were  any,  they  kept  still. 

Gertrude  Critcher,  '14,  was  married  in  December  to  Mr.  Ed.  Taylor, 
of  Norfolk.  Ya. 
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Louise  Moore  of  '15,  was  married  during  the  Christmas  holidays  to 
Mr.  Llewellyn  of  Philadelphia.  They  went  to  Florida  on  their  wedding 
trip.     She  did  government  work  for  some  time  prior  to  her  marriage. 

Katherine  Tillery  was  married  recently  to  Mr.  Turnage,  of  Ayden. 
She,  too,  did  government  work  prior  to  her  wedding. 

Christine  Tyson's  engagement  has  recently  been  announced.  She 
will  be  married  in  the  early  spring  to  Mr.  Hellen  of  Beaufort. 

Edna  Stewart  is  teaching  at  Winston-Salem. 

Ernestine  Forbes  is  teaching  fourth  grade  in  Greenville. 

Lillian  Cole,  '19,  is  teaching  in  Dabney,  Vance  County. 

Letha  Jarman  is  teaching  in  Burlington. 

Blanche  Kilpatrick  is  teaching  in  her  home  town,  Dover. 

Annie  Wilkinson  reports  a  very  happy  and  successful  year  at  New 
Bern.  She  is  very  much  interested  in  club  work.  She  has  recently  taken 
part  in  a  club  program. 

A  letter  from  Mary  McLean  tells  us  what  she  is  doing : 

This  past  fall  has  been  a  very  busy  one  for  me.  As  you  probably 
know,  I  am  doing  father's  office  work  and  I  am  substitute  teacher  here 
too,  so  I  have  been  kept  at  work.  They  have  a  good  deal  of  substitute 
work  to  do  here.  I  have  been  doing  the  same  work  in  Hamlet  also. 
However,  if  it  were  not  for  my  sister  being  there  I  would  never  go,  for 
it  is  not  an  easy  job  to  take  up  another's  work  and  try  to  manage  their 
children. 

Several  members  of  the  class  of  1917  are  married. 

Bessie  Cason  is  now  Mrs.  Jones  Boomer,  of  Farmville,  N.  C. 

Alavia  Cox  is  Mrs.  Turner  Whitehead,  of  Scotland  Neck. 

Mary  Cowell  is  now  Mrs.  Theodore  Weyher,  of  Parmele,  N.  C. 

Helen  Gardner  is  Mrs.  John  Bell,  of  Warrenton,  N.  C. 

Hallie  Jones  is  Mrs.  Blalock,  of  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Leona  Tucker  was  married  in  February  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Hudson,  of 
Simpson,  N".  C. 

Lucile  Bullock  and  Lillie  Mae  Whitehead  are  both  working  in  a 
furniture  store  belonging  to  Lucile's  brother  in  Rocky  Mount. 

Mary  Wooten  is  teaching  in  the  Methodist  Orphanage  in  Raleigh. 

Virginia  Sledge  is  teaching  at  Conetoe. 

Esther  McNeill  has  recently  accepted  a  position  in  the  Kinston 
schools. 

Lou  Ellen  Dupree,  since  Christmas  is  teaching  at  Leggetts.  She  has 
the  place  left  vacant  by  Mattie  Cox,  '14. 

Nannie  Mac.  Brown  is  teaching  at  her  home  in  Edgecombe  County. 

Mrs.  Adrian  Brown  (Hannah  Cuthrell)  has  a  boy  several  months 
old. 
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Nannie  Clapp,  '18,  now  Mrs.  George  Daniels  of  New  Bern  reports 
that  she  is  having  an  interesting  time  keeping  house. 

Clellie  Ferrell,  '18,  was  recently  married  to  Mr.  Joe  Turner. 

Irene  Wiggins,  '18,  was  married  in  January  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Turner, 
of  Henderson. 

Louise  Mewborn  has  recently  lost  her  mother. 

May  Renfrow  is  teaching  in  Raleigh.  Ellen  is  keeping  house  for  her 
father. 

Mattie  Paul  is  not  teaching  this  year,  but  is  staying  in  a  bank  in 
Elkin. 

Gladys  Nelson  and  Blanche  Atwater  are  teaching  at  Bethel  again. 

Cora  Lancaster  is  in  Greensboro  again.  She  spent  a  short  period  at 
home,  as  the  school  was  closed  on  account  of  influenza.  Her  grade 
was  reported  in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  as  being  the  banner  grade 
in  attendance  in  all  the  Greensboro  Schools. 

Elizabeth  Hutchins  is  now  teaching  the  upper  grades  at  Pilot  Moun- 
tain. 

Agnes  Hunt,  '18,  is  principal  of  a  three  teacher  school  near  Apex. 

Flora  Barnes  is  teaching  in  Farmville. 

Sallie  Best  is  teaching  in  Eureka. 

Una  Brogden  has  1st  grade  work  in  Wilson.  Elsie  Morgan  is  teaching 
there  also. 

Elizabeth  Evans  is  teaching  in  Greenville. 

Lena  Griffin  is  teaching  in  Selma  again. 

Camille  Robinson  is  now  teaching  at  Parmele. 

Lillian  Shoulars  is  teaching  in  Durham. 

Gladys  Yates  was  one  of  the  four  delegates  sent  from  Peabody  College 
for  teachers  to  the  Student  Volunteer  Conference  at  Des  Moines. 

Willie  Wilson  and  Sadie  Thompson  are  again  teaching  together  at 
Conetoe. 

William  Ellsworth,  Alice  Herring  ('16)  Ellsworth's  husband,  died 
on  Dec.  16,  of  injuries  received  in  a  railway  wreck. 


SCHOOL    ACTIVITIES 
Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Since  Miss  Heller's  visit  in  the  fall,  our  association  has  been  taking  on 
a  new  spirit.  Many  fine  things  have  been  accomplished.  Our  association 
lacks  only  a  few,  less  than  ten,  of  being  one  hundred  per  cent  strong 
now,  and  before  we  are  through  we  are  determined  to  make  it  one  hun- 
dred per  cent.  We  are  striving  to  make  it  a  standard  organization,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  as  excellent  a  report  as  anybody  at  Blue  Ridge  next 
spring.  Instead  of  giving  $75  to  the  World  Fellowship  Fund  we  are 
going  to  make  it  $100.  At  a  bazaar  held  just  before  Christmas  and  at 
a  sale  of  Japanese  pictures,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  this 
fund  we  raised  $55  dollars.  At  a  pageant  given  by  the  World  Fellow- 
ship Department  $15  was  raised  to  go  to  the  fund  also. 

On  Tuesday  night,  February  3,  were  organized  the  various  mission 
study  classes.  The  classes  were  divided  up  into  the  following  groups 
with  the  following  topics  and  leaders : 

A  Class — An  African  Trail,  Leader:  Elizabeth  Bahnson  (Junior). 

B  Class— 1.  The  Uplift  of  China.  Leader:  Thelma  Elliott  (Senior). 
2.  Jesus,   the   Man   of  Galilee.      Leader :     ISTonie   Johnson 
(Senior). 

Juniors — Women  workers  of  the  Orient.  Leaders :  Section  1 — Miss 
Jenkins;  Section  2 — Miss  Goggen. 

Seniors — The  Faith  of  Mankind.  Leaders :  Section  1 — Mrs.  Beck- 
with ;  Section  2 — Miss  Scobey. 

The  classes  meet  every  Tuesday  night  from  six-thirty  to  seven-fifteen. 
Much  good  is  expected  to  be  derived  from  these  classes.  The  chairman 
of  the  World  Fellowship  Committee,  Miss  Carrie  Evans,  deserves  much 
credit  for  getting  up  these  topics  and  leaders  for  the  various  classes. 

As  soon  as  the  officers  of  the  new  year  are  elected  we  are  planning  to 
put  into  operation  the  volunteer  service  plan ;  that  is,  every  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
member  is  to  be  given  a  chance  to  work  under  one  certain  committee. 
In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  every  member  will  get  to  do  the  Y.  W. 
work  that  she  likes  best. 

We  are  now  on  the  lookout  for  new  officers  who  will  be  elected  at 
the  business  meeting  in  March.  The  association  is  also  looking  for 
students  who  will  make  good  workers  for  the  summer  term. 

The  social  service  committee,  Nonie  Johnson,  Chairman,  is  working 
quietly  but  many  little  deeds  of  kindness  are  being  done.     It  is  not 
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only  doing  work  in  the  school  but  out  in  town.  Flowers,  fruit,  and 
words  of  good  cheer  have  been  sent  to  the  sick  and  sad;  flowers  have 
been  reset;  plants  have  been  set  out;  fruit  and  candy  sold  to  girls  every 
Saturday  afternoon;  and  the  department  has  purchased  a  larger  Y.  W. 
bulletin  board,  which  has  been  put  in  place  of  the  smaller  one.  The 
association  is  very  proud  of  this  new  board. 

The  "World  Fellowship  Department  presented  the  pageant,  "Sunlight 
or  Candlelight"  on  Friday  evening,  January  16.  Those  taking  part 
were :  Camilla  Pittard,  Rosalie  "Woodlief,  Helen  Croom,  Louise  Which- 
ard,  and  Helen  Watson.    Everybody  enjoyed  this  pageant. 

The  first  Saturday  night  after  the  Christmas  holidays  the  Social  Com- 
mittee gave  a  party,  an  old-fashioned  school.  Every  member  was  in- 
vited and  expected  to  fake  a  part.  "We  dressed  as  we  used  to  when  we 
went  to  Grammar  School  and  were  expected  to  act  as  we  used  to  act 
Minnie  Love  Stephens,  dressed  as  a  typical  old  maid  school  teacher, 
acted  the  part  of  the  school  ma'am.  As  the  roll  was  called  each  member 
had  to  answer  with  a  nursery  rhyme.  Some  very  quaint  and  funny 
rhymes  were  given.  At  lunch  time  each  student  was  given  a  bag  of  pop- 
corn for  her  lunch.  Two  members  of  the  Advisory  Board  helped  to  add 
to  the  fun  of  the  evening. 

Our  president,  Miss  Hensley,  recently  received  a  letter  from  Miss 
Annie  Bridgman  containing  $20  which  she  was  refunding  for  the  amount 
paid  in  helping  send  her  as  a  delegate  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Confer- 
ence. 

On  the  first  Saturday  night  in  February  the  delegates  sent  to  Blue 
Ridge  last  spring  told  the  Association  of  their  experiences  and  the  good 
gained  from  the  conferences.  After  this  they  gave  a  few  stunts,  sang 
the  songs  they  sang  while  there,  and  showed  slides  of  the  scenery.  The 
delegates  were :  Marguerite  Hensley,  our  president ;  Ruby  Mercer, 
chairman  of  the  Publicity  Committee ;  ISTonie  Johnson,  Chairman  Social 
Service  Committee;  Inez  Frazier,  Treasurer;  Elizabeth  Bass,  Vice- 
president  and  Chairman  Membership  Committee;  Callie  Ruffin;  Mil- 
dred McCotter;  Ruby  Daughtridge,  and  Roland  Martin. 

A  "World  Fellowship  Day  of  Prayer  was  observed  Sunday,  February 
29th. 


Vesper  Services 

The  Sunday  Vesper  Services  this  term  have  been  extremely  interest- 
ing and  beneficial.  A  large  majority  of  the  girls  always  attend.  Dur- 
ing this  term  groups  of  girls  have,  more  than  usual,  conducted  the 
services. 
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On  November  the  23d  a  group  of  girls  led,  the  subject  being  "Ser- 
vice." Talks  on  this  subject  were  made  by  Misses  Irma  Fuqua  and 
Lillie  Mae  Dawson.    Alice  Best  played  a  piano  solo. 

Mrs.  Jeter  read  one  of  Kipling's  interesting  stories  at  the  meeting  on 
Sunday  evening,  November  30th. 

Mr.  Austin,  on  Dec.  7,  gave  a  practical  talk  on  "Your  Bible."  This 
talk  did  as  much  to  make  us  bring  our  Bibles  from  the  bottom  of  our 
trunks  as  anything  we  have  had  this  year.  He  showed  us  how  to  use 
them  in  a  practical  way. 

A  beautiful  Christmas  program  was  given  December  the  fourteenth. 
The  auditorium  was  decorated  with  Christmas  decorations  and  was 
lighted  by  candles.  The  choir  marched  in  singing  softly,  "Oh,  Come, 
All  Ye  Faithful."  Miss  Pauline  Sanders  then  read  a  sentence  from 
Isaiah,  prophesying  the  Christ.  Miss  Helen  Bohnson  told  the  story  of 
"The  Christ  Child's  Birth."  Miss  Louise  Whichard  read  the  story  of 
"Baluska";  Miss  Eloise  Tarkington  told  the  story  of  the  "Little  Co- 
sette"  taken  from  "Les  Miserables."  Yocal  solos  were  sung  by  Misses 
Callie  Buffin  and  Fannie  Johnson.  The  choir  sang  special  Christmas 
numbers  and  the  whole  school  joined  in  familiar  Christmas  hymns, 
which  added  much  to  the  program. 

"The  God  We  Trust"  was  the  subject  chosen  by  a  group  of  girls  the 
first  Sunday  night  after  the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Tarboro,  Rev.  R.  A.  Lap- 
sley,  conducted  the  services  January  11th.  He  chose  "The  Woman 
Mary"  as  his  subject.  He  showed  her  at  Jesus'  feet  as  a  learner  of  the 
spiritual  life ;  next  as  a  mourner,  she  comes  to  Him  for  comfort ;  and 
last,  as  a  servant,  willing  and  anxious  to  serve.  His  message  was  de- 
livered with  force. 

On  January  18th  we  were  fortunate  in  having  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  Dr.  Hanson,  who  has  spent  six  years  as  a  missionary  in  India, 
tell  of  his  experience  in  that  country.  "The  people  of  India  are  search- 
ing after  truth"  was  the  burden  of  his  message.  He  gave  figures  prov- 
ing their  increased  interest.  The  number  of  Bibles  they  buy,  the  way 
the  people  are  ready  to  give  up  things  and  customs  dear  to  them,  and 
the  way  they  give,  all  go  to  prove  this  interest.  He  closed  by  showing 
the  wonderful  opportunity  for  service  that  awaits  those  who  s;o  to 
India  to  carry  the  Gospel.  His  talk  was  extremely  interesting  to  the 
girls.  The  Senior  Class  had  charge  of  the  services  and  furnished  at- 
tractive music. 

Sunday  evening,  January  25th,  Dr.  Pi.  T.  Yann  conducted  the  ser- 
vices. He  chose  as  his  subject  "Taking  Care  of  Your  Eyes" — the  eye  of 
conscience.    "We  get  our  best  visions  with  the  inner  eye,  the  eye  of  con- 
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science,  the  eye  of  the  heart,"  he  said.  "Take  care  of  your  spiritual  eye. 
It  is  destroyed  by  abuse,  neglect."    His  talk  was  very  impressive. 

The  services  on  February  1st  were  conducted  by  a  group  of  girls, 
Misses  Georgia  Barnes,  Mary  Sumner  and  Myrtie  Bice.  They  chose  as 
their  subject  "The  Eyes  of  the  Understanding  Heart."  Miss  Ethel 
Pittman  sang  "Wonderful  Peace." 

Mr.  Wilson  was  the  leader  February  the  8th.  He  asked  the  question, 
"What  is  truth?"  And  then  read  the  story  "The  Search  for  Truth." 
He  told  how  we  could  find  the  truth  in  John  14 :6,  when  Christ  says, 
"I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life." 

The  Junior  Class  led  the  services  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  15.  The 
program  is  given  in  the  Class  !NTews. 


CLASSES 
Senior  Class 


Puritan  Breakfast 

This  unique  and  exceedingly  attractive  Puritan  Breakfast  was  planned 
and  carried  out  by  the  Seniors  on  Thanksgiving  morning.  The  break- 
fast was  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  day. 

The  dining  room  was  tastefully  decorated  with  harvest  scenes,  and 
the  tables  were  decorated  with  partridge  berries.  The  window  shades 
were  down,  and  the  room  was  lit  by  candle  light.  This  made  the  effect 
more  Puritan  like. 

The  students  and  members  of  the  faculty  came  in  and  took  their  places 
at  the  regular  hour.  The  seats  in  the  center  were  reserved  for  the 
Seniors. 

The  Seniors  came  in,  dressed  as  Puritan  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
singing  a  Thanksgiving  song.  Miles  Standish,  John  Alden  and  Priscilla, 
a  preacher,  Indians,  soldiers,  and  other  colonial  people  marched  in,  tak- 
ing their  first  Thanksgiving  contributions  to  the  sideboard.  These  con- 
tributions consisted  of  many  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
a  gun  and  Bible. 

A  Thanksgiving  song  was  substituted  for  the  daily  blessing.  The 
breakfast  menu  was  a  most  delicious  one. 

Early  on  that  morning  the  students  and  members  of  the  faculty  were 
awakened  from  their  slumbers  by  the  tramp  of  the  Pilgrims'  feet  and 
their  voices,  and  finally  realized  they  were  being  entertained  with  a 
serenade. 
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On  Saturday  evening,  January  17,  the  Senior  Class  entertained  their 
"Sister  Class,"  the  B  Class. 

The  entertainment  began  at  8  o'clock.  The  first  thing  given  was  a 
mock  wedding,  the  giant  of  the  class  being  the  bride,  and  the  midget 
of  the  class  being  the  groom.  Following  this  performance  came  a 
negro  minstrel,  which  consisted  of  recitations,  songs,  and  dances,  and 
following  this  came  a  mock  faculty  meeting.  The  object  of  the  meet- 
ing was,  "To  discuss  the  deficiencies  of  the  Senior  Class,  and  to  devise 
a  plan  by  which  each  subject  would  be  given  more  time ;  also  to  discuss 
the  efficiencies  of  the  B  Class,  as  prospective  teachers." 

After  this  the  B's  were  asked  to  take  part  in  a  book  contest. 

Ten  books  were  represented  by  ten  girls ;  either  a  well-known  passage 
was  read,  or  an  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  book  was  acted  out. 
The  B's  guessed  the  book.  A  prize  was  awarded  to  the  one  who  guessed 
correctly  the  largest  number  of  books. 

On  Sunday  night,  January  18,  the  Seniors  were  to  lead  in  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
As  the  Association  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  speaker  from  India 
for  this  evening  it  was  necessary  for  the  Seniors  to  furnish  only  the 
musical  program. 

A  longer  report  of  this  is  given  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Department. 

(See  the  notice  of  the  Senior  Opera,  not  play,  to  be  given  in  place  of 
the  usual  Senior  play.) 

The  class  began  learning  the  songs  early  in  the  winter  term.  If  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  class  is  a  prophecy  of  the  way  the  public  will  like 
"The  Mascot"  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  will  be  the  greatest  perform- 
ance ever  given  by  the  school. 


Junior  Class 

The  Junior  Class  is  100  per  cent  strong  in  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

In  the  January  meeting  the  Juniors  entertained  their  sister  class,  the 
A's.  In  the  receiving  line  were  the  officers  of  the  class  and  the  reception 
committee.     The  program  was  as  follows: 

A  Mock  Wedding. 

Vocal  Solo Aileen  Jones 

Story  Alice  Best 

Reading Myrtle  Rice 

Vocal  Solo Ethel  PUtman 

Beading Louise  Smith 

This  was  followed  by  an  automobile  contest  which  was  very  inter- 
esting. Mr.  Underwood  won  the  prize.  After  this  a  salad  course  was 
served. 
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The  Juniors  conducted  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  vesper  services  on  Feb.  15th. 
The  subject  was  "Making  America  Safe."  A  very  interesting  program 
consisting  of  the  following  numbers  was  rendered: 

Piano   Solo   Carrie  Evans 

Vocal  Solo — Now  the  Day  is  Over Aileen  Jones 

Chorus Junior  Class 

Home  Missions Ruth  Dean 

The  20th  Century  Eural  Church Mary  Mclver 

The  Dropped  Hyphen Rosalie  Rogers 

The  South's  Challenge Earle   Wynne 

Hymn   Whole   School 


LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

Edgar  Allen  Poe. 

On  Nov.  26  the  Poe  Society  presented  the  famous  one  act  play,  "Six 
Who  Pass  While  the  Lentils  Boil,"  by  Stuart  Walker.  This  is  one  of 
the  Portmanteau  Plays. 

The  play  was  presented  exceedingly  well.  The  background  was  that 
used  for  the  last  year  Senior  play,  which  was  a  copy  of  the  stage  setting 
originally  planned  for  the  Portmanteau  Plays. 

The  cast  was  as  follows : 

Memory Ruth  Dean 

Prologue Irma  Fuqua 

Device   Bearer    Helen  Elliott 

Who — In  the  Audience Lois  Byrum 

The  Little  Boy Ethel  Southerland 

The  Butterfly Alice  Whitehurst 

The  Queen Elizabeth  Bass 

The  Mime Louise  Smith 

The   Milk   Maid    Margaret   Hayes 

The  Blind  Man Helen  Bahnson 

The   Ballard   Singer   Ethel  Pittman 


On  Jan.  24  the  Poe  Society  gave  an  intensely  interesting  program. 
It  was  a  literary  and  musical  program.  The  Society  is  striving  to  become 
an  ideal  Literary  Society,  and  to  create  a  true  literary  taste  among 
its  members. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  program  two  records,  "The  Toreador  Song," 
and  the  "Spirito  Gentil"  were  played  to  bring  out  the  contrast  of  the 
two.  The  first,  strong  and  stirring,  the  second  smooth  of  tone,  sweet 
and  musical. 

The  main  feature  of  the  program  was,  "The  Knight  and  the  Lady," 
an  interpretation  of  Tennyson's  "Lady  of  Shalott,"  and  Wagner's  "Lo- 
hengrin." 

As  an  introduction  to  this,  Marguerite  Hensley  promised  the  audience 
a  trip  to  a  mystical  world,  the  world  of  Romance.  She  announced  that 
in  the  two  stories  to  be  given,  two  striking  contrasts  were  to  be  shown. 
In  the  lyric  poem,  the  "Lady  of  Shalott"  by  Tennyson,  the  contrast,  a 
bold,  brilliant  knight,  Sir  Lancelot,  and  a  mysterious,  gentle  lady,  were 
achieved  by  means  of  word  painting.  In  the  opera  "Lohengrin"  Wag- 
ner achieves  the  same  effect  through  music. 

The  introduction  to  the  "Lady  of  Shalott"  was  given  by  Lois  Haskins, 
who  emphasized  the  idea  that  this  painting  is  done  by  wonderful  words. 

Camilla  Pittard  and  Elizabeth  Bass  gave  the  characterization  of 
"The  Lady  of  Shalott."  Grace  Cloninger  gave  the  picture  of  the  knight 
"Sir  Lancelot"  as  he  flashed  into  the  magic  mirror  of  the  "Lady  of 
Shalott."  Helen  Bahnson  gave  the  contrasting  pictures  of  the  lady 
in  the  "Lady  of  Shalott." 

After  the  story  of  the  "Lady  of  Shalott"  with  its  contrasted  characters, 
the  brilliant  knight,  and  the  gentle  lady,  its  counterpart  in  music  in 
the  opera  "Lohengrin"  with  its  similarly  contrasted  characters,  "Lo- 
hengrin" and  "Elsa,"  was  presented  by  Marguerite  Hensley.  As  the 
story  was  read,  Miss  Fahnstock  played  the  themes  that  stood  for  "Lo- 
hengrin" and  "Elsa."  Fannie  Johnson  sang  "Elsa's  Dream."  The 
program  closed  with  the  "Lohengrin  Wedding  March,"  played  by  Miss 
Fahnstock. 


Sidney  Lanier. 


On  Saturday  evening,  December  13,  the  Lanier  Literary  Society  pre- 
sented "A  Christmas  Masque"  by  Constance  Mackay.  The  guests  of  the 
evening  were  the  members  of  the  Poe  Society  and  the  faculty.  The  cast 
of  characters  was  as  follows :  Erick,  a  Danish  youth,  looking  for  the 
Spirit  of  Christmas  Joy,  Myrtie  Bice;  Gerda  and  Karan,  his  little 
sisters,  Miriam  Burbage  and  Lucile  Carlton;  Preben,  the  little  brother, 
Kathleen  Jones;  the  mother,  Harriett  Thomasson;  the  Spirit  of  Giv- 
ing, and  later  the  Spirit  of  Christmas  Joy,  Irene  Dean ;  Spirit  of  Get- 
ting, Ollie  Moore;  Spirit  of  Gluttony,  Olzie  Mae  Yelverton;  Spirit  of 
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Greed,  Sarah  Pearson ;  Spirit  of  Selfishness,  Thelma  Elliott ;  The  Voice 
of  the  Bell,  Aileen  Jones;  Neighbors,  Grizelle  Watson,  Nannie  Lee 
Elks,  Helen  Watson,  Alice  Best,  Nora  Westmoreland,  and  Audrey 
Parker;  carol  singers  behind  scenes;  pianist,  Myrtle  Moore. 

At  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Lanier  Society  in  January,  the 
faculty  members  of  this  society,  having  discovered  that  the  girls  did  not 
know  each  other,  planned  a  social  program  that  would  bring  the  girls  to- 
gether and  get  them  better  acquainted  with  each  other. 

The  main  features  of  the  evening  were  contests,  among  which  were 
"Hidden  Names,"  and  a  bird  contest  containing  the  story  of  a  wedding, 
"Hidden  Celebrities." 

The  musical  committee  furnished  a  most  enjoyable  entertainment 
Feb.  14th.     The  program  was  as  follows : 

Solo  (vocal) Audrey  Bonner 

Vocal  Quartette — Moonrise Mabel  Harris,  Aileen  Jones. 

Orene  'Hollow ell,  Audrey  Bonner. 

Sketch  of  Life  of  Chopin Elizabeth  Bohnson 

Piano  Solo — Polonaise  by  Chopin Myrtle  Moore 

Piano    Solo- -Prelude   by   Chopin,    Impromptu   in   D   flat   by 

Chopin Miss  Bertolet 

Vocal  Solo — I  Love  You  Truly Aileen  Jones 

Sketch  of  Life  of  Kossini Geneva  Lancaster 

Duet — Overture  from  Wilhelm  Tell,  by  Rossini- _  Misses  Ber- 
tolet and  Meade. 


Athletic  League 

The  officers  of  the  Athletic  League  are  president,  Orene  Hollowell; 
secretary,  Emily  Langley;  business  manager,  Geraldine  Moore. 

The  members  of  the  faculty  take  great  interest  in  athletics.  Misses 
Martha  Lancaster  and  Lida  Taylor  volunteered  to  coach  the  basketball 
teams;  Miss  Maria  Graham  encourages  the  tennis  players;  and  Miss 
McKinney  helps  the  A's  by  assisting  them  in  volley-ball.  Miss  Ola 
Ross  has  had  charge  of  the  walking  clubs.  Nearly  every  fair  Tuesday 
and  Saturday  afternoon  she  takes  groups  of  girls  for  cross-country 
walks. 

The  Thanksgiving  game  was  a  big  game  to  the  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Both  sides  played  well.    The  score  was  11  to  6  in  favor  of  the  Juniors. 
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The  two  teams  are  as  follows : 

Seniors.  Juniors. 

Center. 
Orene  Hollowell  (Capt.) Eosalie  Woodlief 

Forward. 
Madge  Blackley Emily  Langley   (Capt.) 

Forward. 
Martha  Eatcliffe Elfye  Holloway 

Guard. 
Geraldine  Moore Mabel  Harris 

Guard. 
Mabel  Womack Blanche  Cannon 

Side-center. 
Thelma  Elliott Nell  Pappendick 


SCHOOL  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

Visit  From  Dr.  Norman 

The  school  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  having  Dr.  E.  H.  Norman, 
President  of  the  Baltimore  Business  College,  as  a  guest  during  the  fall. 
He  delivered  an  address  which  is  published  in  full  in  this  number  of 
the  Quarterly. 


Concert  by  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Engineering  Band 

On  January  12th  and  13th  the  Band  of  the  Cadet  corps  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  assisted  by  Prof.  Lehman  of  the 
faculty,  and  Miss  Annie  McDade  of  Peace  Institute,  as  solo  singers, 
paid  a  visit  to  our  school,  and  gave  a  concert  on  the  evening  of  June  12. 

The  public  was  invited  to  the  concert,  as  guests  of  the  school,  and 
there  was  a  full  house. 

Capt.  Price,  the  director  of  the  band,  had  arranged  the  program  most 
attractively,  and  it  was  a  continuous  performance,  without  waits  or  in- 
termissions. 

The  band  selections  were  as  follows : 

1.  "Debutante,"  overture,  Myers. 

2.  "Officers  of  the  Day,"  march,  Hall. 

3.  "Goldenrod  Waltz,"  Huff. 

4.  "Lassus,"  trombone  rag,  Fillmore. 

5.  "National  Emblem,"  march,  Bagley. 

6.  "Juanita,"  (on  three  muted  cornets). 

7.  "Mignonette,"  overture,  Baumann. 

8.  "Hush-a-bye  Baby,"  cornet  solo,  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

9.  "Loyalty,"  march,  Bagley. 

10.  "Trombonology,"  rag,  Rogers. 

11.  "Margaret,"  waltz,  Huff. 

12.  "New  Hartford,"  march,  Myers. 

13.  "Southern  Medley,"  overture,  Guienimfolder. 

14.  "Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Prof.  Lehman  sang  three  numbers : 

1.  "The  Trumpeter." 

2.  "Roses  Everywhere." 

3.  "When  Pershing's  Men  Go  Marching  into  Picardy." 
6 
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Miss  McDade  sang  five  numbers : 

1.  "The  Haunt  of  the  Witches." 

2.  "By  the  Waters  of  Minnetonka." 

3.  "Nobody  Knows"  (a  negro  spiritual). 

4.  "The  Stately  Ships  Go  On." 

5.  "Into  My  Life  She  Came." 

The  party  was  in  charge  of  Col.  Olds,  who  made  the  announcements. 

The  guests  took  meals  in  the  school  while  here.  The  Seniors  occu- 
pied the  tables  in  the  center  of  the  dining-room  and  there  were  two 
guests  to  each  table  of  four  Seniors. 

The  following  were  in  the  group : 

P.  W.  Price,  Director  of  the  band;  O.  A.  Zachary,  L.  R.  Harrell, 
R.  P.  Matthews,  Y.  P.  Sheppardson,  N.  K  Starr,  C.  Taylor,  F.  A. 
Scroggs,  W.  F.  Armstrong,  B.  F.  Norris,  F.  K.  Baker,  E.  B.  Harris, 
J.  F.  Lewis,  E.  L.  Karnes,  R.  C.  Stephenson,  W.  C.  Tucker,  R.  G. 
Kendricks,  R.  E.  Benson,  E.  R.  Spruill,  J.  K.  Jones,  H.  Pasman,  E.  D. 
Barr,  B.  B.  Barr,  L.  B.  Daniels,  J.  D.  Pell,  J.  W.  Kistler  and  Oapt. 
J.  B.  Hunter,  of  the  Headquarters  Company  of  the  Cadet  Corps  and 
Prof.  Lehman  and  Miss  Annie  McDade. 

The  following  day  the  band  played  at  the  Assembly  exercises,  and 
in  the  afternoon  another  concert  was  given  to  the  school. 

At  eleven  o'clock  they  gave  an  open  air  concert  at  "Five  Points,"  for 
the  benefit  of  the  school  children,  and  town  people. 


Travelogue  on  Alaska 

On  Monday  evening,  January  19th,  Mr.  Edgar  C.  Raine  presented 
at  the  Training  School  a  "Travelogue,  in  natural  colors,  of  Alaska,  the 
Frontier  Wonderland  of  the  world." 

Alaska  was  presented  in  two  hundred  colored  views,  with  a  travel 
talk  by  Mr.  Raine,  who  perhaps  knows  more  of  Alaska  than  any  other 
man. 

He  has  traveled  throughout  Alaska  time  and  again  during  twenty-one 
years.  For  six  years  as  a  representative  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department,  he  visited  every  town  and  village  in  Alaska  once  a  year. 

Many  of  his  pictures  were  taken  when  Alaska  was  a  county  of  "Hard- 
ships and  Romance." 
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There  was  a  very  large  audience  to  see  the  pictures  and  hear  Mr. 
Raine.  There  was  a  large  number  of  school  children,  and  many  oldeT 
people. 

The  pictures  and  talk  were  to  many  a  revelation  of  the  beautiful 
country.    He  quickened  the  interest  in  Alaska  of  many  students. 


Organization  of  Former  Students  Peabody  College 

A  group  of  former  students  of  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  met  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  12th  in  room  6  of  the  Adminis- 
tration Building  of  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School. 

The  meeting  was  very  informal  but  enthusiastic,  and  greatly  enjoyed 
by  those  present.  An  organization  was  formed  which  admits  to  its  mem- 
bership any  person  who  has  been  a  student  at  any  time  at  Peabody  Col- 
lege. The  officers  elected  are  as  follows :  Mr.  H.  G.  Swanson,  president ; 
Miss  Maria  D.  Graham,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Miss  Scobey,  chairman 
of  social  committee.  The  members  of  the  organization  are,  in  addition 
to  the  above,  Mrs.  Virgie  Aumiller,  Misses  Louise  Goggin,  Vera  Idol, 
Nellie  Maupin,  Annie  Ray,  Annie  Smaw,  Nellie  Wyman  and  Mr.  Leon 
R.  Meadows. 


Senior  Opera 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years  to  give  a  Senior  Play  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  school  year.  A  play  has  always  been  given,  but 
this  year  the  class  was  unanimously  in  favor  of  giving  an  opera,  and 
"The  Mascot"  was  chosen.  It  is  being  coached  by  Miss  Muffly.  It  is  a 
very  entertaining  and  attractive  opera.  At  least  sixty  members  of  the 
class  are  in  it  and  it  promises  to  be  a  beautiful  production. 

The  date  will  be  published  later. 


The  Sewing  Exhibit 

The  sewing  class  had  their  exhibit  in  the  sewing  room  on  Dec.  13th, 
the  close  of  the  fall  term.  Only  the  Seniors  take  sewing  and  these  do 
not  take  it  during  the  term  when  they  are  doing  their  practice  teaching. 
In  the  exhibit  there  were  more  than  one  hundred  garments,  three  from 
each  girl  and  several  garments  which  the  class  had  made  besides  the 
regular  class  assignments. 
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The  sewing  room  was  decorated  with  holly,  mistletoe  and  pine,  mak- 
ing a  very  attractive  background  for  the  display  of  the  garments. 

Each  girl  was  required  to  make  three  garments,  beginning  on  the 
suit  of  underwear,  which  is  to  be  required  by  the  end  of  school.  It 
was  left  to  the  girls  to  select  their  own  materials  and  plan  their  own 
garments,  trying  to  make  them  as  simple  and  yet  as  attractive  as  possible 
and  at  the  least  expense.  To  each  garment  in  the  exhibit  was  attached 
the  itemized  cost  of  the  materials.  It  was  very  interesting,  as  well  as 
helpful  to  compare  the  different  kinds  of  materials  and  the  different 
prices  of  the  garments. 

The  extra  garments  on  exhibit  were  made  for  two  orphan  children. 
One  section  of  the  class  made  clothes  for  a  little  girl  three  years  old. 
The  materials  for  these  were  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  members  of 
the  class  with  the  assistance  of  the  teacher. 


Exhibit  of  Basketry 

The  pine  needle  baskets,  made  by  the  girls  of  the  second  year  Aca- 
demic Course,  were  spread  out  on  tables  in  the  sewing  room  during  the 
sewing  exhibit,  adding  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  display  of  garments. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  praise  for  the  beautiful  hand-made  baskets. 
The  owners  of  the  baskets  could  have  easily  sold  them  if  they  had  wished 
to,  but  they  valued  their  baskets  too  much  themselves  to  sell  them. 

Ollie  Moore,  '20. 


Entertainment  by  the  Model  School 

The  children  of  the  Model  School  on  Dec.  12th  presented  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Training  School  a  charming  entertainment  in  two  parts. 
The  primary  grades  gave  a  cantata,  "The  Moon  Queen,"  and  the  four 
upper  grades  a  "Pageant  of  the  Seasons."  Each  grade  took  a  particu- 
lar part  which  it  worked  up  as  a  unit,  but  all  were  blended  together  so 
that  the  whole  made  a  wonderfully  complete  performance. 

The  grouping  into  pictures  and  the  rhythmic  movements  of  the  skip- 
ping and  dancing  of  the  children  made  exceedingly  attractive  scenes. 
This  picturesque  effect  were  heightened  by  the  pretty,  light  and  airy 
costumes,  glittering  with  gilt  and  tinsel,  and  by  the  artistically  arranged 
stage  decoration. 

In  the  cantata,  "The  Moon  Queen,"  clouds  and  breezes,  the  girls  of 
the  second  grade  dressed  in  fluffy  pink  and  the  boys  in  white  suits, 
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skipped  in,  followed  by  the  rain-drops,  the  first  grade  dressed  in  spangled 
white,  pitter-pattered  in.  Ed  Anthony,  in  raincoat  and  hat,  was  spokes- 
man for  the  rain,  and  Eloise  Garrett  for  the  clouds.  Rainbow,  repre- 
sented by  Virginia  Perkins,  came  out  and  dispersed  the  rain-drops  and 
clouds. 

The  sun,  Wayland  Hart,  accompanied  by  the  prince  of  sunbeams, 
John  Hassell,  followed  by  the  sunbeams,  the  third  grade,  dressed  in 
golden  yellow,  took  possession  of  the  stage.  Later  the  sun  gave  place  to 
the  moon  as  queen.  This  part  was  taken  by  Eeba  Lee  Smith.  Ronly 
Fulford  was  the  evening  star  and  William  Stewart  Bost  was  the  north 
star. 

In  the  "Pageant  of  the  Seasons"  Georgia  Smith  was  Mother  Nature. 
Each  of  the  seasons  claimed  to  be  the  best,  and  presented  their  claims 
in  song  and  dance. 

Annie  Shields  Van  Dyke  was  graceful  and  dainty  as  Spring.  Flower 
girls,  representing  poppies  and  morning  glories,  came  in  the  wake  of 
Spring.  Nell  Savage  took  the  part  of  Summer  and  with  her  came 
groups  of  girls,  in  summer  costumes  and  wearing  garlands  of  flowers. 
With  Autumn,  Elba  McGowan,  came  troups  of  witches  and  pumpkins, 
for  Hallowe'en,  and  others  with  garlands  of  leaves,  and  a  company  of 
Pilgrims  in  Puritan  costumes.  Winter,  Elizabeth  Norman,  came  in 
bringing  with  her  jolly  old  Santa  Claus,  followed  by  a  merry  party  jing- 
ling sleigh  bells  and  blowing  horns.  All  Seasons  agreed  that  Winter, 
with  Christmas,  was  the  best  of  all,  and  the  Pageant  closed  with  a 
happy  chorus  and  a  spectacular  finale. 

All  connected  with  the  performance  and  those  who  had  charge  of  it 
deserve  credit  for  the  excellent  entertainment,  which  was  remarkably 
beautiful  and  effective. 


Annual  Christmas  Recital 

PART  I 

Nevin   Ophelia 

Thelma  Speir,  Virginia  Pigford 

Heller Curious  Story 

Haberbier Awakening  of  Spring 

Kathleen  Jones 

Godard    Waltz 

Miriam  Burbage 

Godard  Jocelyn 

Fannie  Johnson   (Soprano) 

Friml    Lullaby 

Alice  Best 
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9odard Chopin 

Helen  Bahnson 

Reinecke Gondoliera   (2  Pianos) 

Carrie  Evans,  Christine  Evans 

Chaminade Scarf  Dance 

Blanche  Farabow 

Sullivan Lost  Chord 

Chorus 

PART  II 

Lack  Valse   Arabesque 

Christine  Evans 

Burleigh    Deep    River 

Ragers Wind  Song 

Ethel  Pittman  (Soprano) 

Boroivski    Minuet 

Elfye  Holloway 

Schytte  The  Troubadour 

Wallenhaupt Will  o'  the  Wisp 

Helen  Watson 

Mendelssohn On  Wings  of  Song 

Glee  Club 
Schytte  iEolian  Harp 

Carrie  Evans 

Durand Chaconne    (2  Pianos) 

Myrtle  Moore,  Elfye  Holloway 

Chopin    Polonaise 

Myrtle  Moore 


A  Course  for  Rural  School  Principals  and  a  Course  for  Ele- 
mentary Supervisors 

TWO  NEW  COtTESES  OF  STUDY  FOE  THE  1920 
STJMMEE  TEEM. 

Every  school  that  has  more  than  one  teacher,  whether  it  be  a  two- 
teacher  school  or  a  consolidated  township  school  should  have  at  the  head 
of  it  as  principal  a  teacher  who  has  had  special  training  for  that  type 
of  work.  There  are  many  and  varied  duties  and  responsibilities  that  the 
principal  must  assume  in  the  management  of  any  school  and  the  advanc- 
ing professional  standards  demand  better  preparation  to  meet  these  ob- 
ligations. The  people  also  who  are  paying  for  larger  and  better  schools 
are  demanding  more  efficient  service  in  return  for  longer  terms  and  bet- 
ter salaries. 

All  the  educational  influences  in  our  State  are  making  a  common  de- 
mand for  better  preparation  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  East  Carolina 
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Teachers  Training  School  to  help  solve  these  problems  as  they  arise. 
This  school,  therefore,  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  a  new  course  for 
principals  of  two,  three,  and  four-teacher  schools.  The  first  term  of  this 
course  will  be  offered  during  the  1920  Summer  Term. 


A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  PRINCIPALS  OF  TWO,  THREE, 
AND  FOUR-TEACHER  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


First  Teem. 

School  Administration 4 

Community  Leadership 4 

The  Teaching  of  English 4 

The  Teaching  of  History   4 

The  Teaching  of  Geography 4 

The  Teaching  of  Mathematics 4 

Household  Economics 4 

Handwriting   and   Drawing    4 

Music,  Games,  Folk  Songs  and  Dances 4 

The  courses  in  Administration  and  Community  Leadership  are  re- 
quired of  all  students  registering  for  this  work.  In  addition  to  these 
two  subjects,  each  student  will  elect  two  other  subjects  and  may  elect  a 
third  subject  with  permission  of  the  Director. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  Normal  School  graduates  or  to  those  who 
have  had  the  equivalent  in  training  and  experience. 


A  Course  for  Elementary  Supervisors 

Elementary  supervision  is  an  absolute  necessity  when  viewed  from 
either  of  two  angles,  (a)  If  all  the  elementary  school  teachers  were 
well  trained,  supervision  would  then  be  necessary  to  direct,  harmonize 
and  unify  all  the  energies  of  the  teaching  force  and  to  conserve  the  time 
of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  to  give  to  the  children  the  best  possible 
training  at  the  minimum  cost;  (b)  but  all  teachers  are  not  trained, 
therefore,  in  addition  to  the  directions  of  energies  and  the  conservation 
of  time  and  money,  the  untrained  part  of  the  teaching  force  must  be 
raised  to  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency  in  order  to  give  the  children 
the  best  possible  training.    This  cannot  be  done  without  trained  super- 
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visors.     The  East   Carolina   Teachers   Training   School   is,   therefore, 
offering  a  course  for  elementary  supervisors. 

The  first  term  of  this  course  will  also  be  given  during  the  1920  Sum- 
mer Term.  The  details  of  this  course  will  appear  in  the  Summer  Term 
Bulletin,  which  will  be  ready  for  distribution  by  February  10th. 


Miss  Sallie  Joyner  has  obtained  leave  of  absence  and  is  spending  the 
time  at  the  University  of  California.  She,  her  mother,  her  sister,  and 
Miss  Comfort  are  keeping  house  in  Berkeley.  She  reported  a  fine  trip 
with  stops  at  New  Orleans  and  Los  Angeles,  and  other  places. 

When  a  person  has  once  been  a  member  of  the  Training  School 
faculty  she  always  seems  to  belong,  and  news  of  her  is  welcomed. 

Miss  Morris  is  teaching  in  the  Normal  School  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Davis  is  at  Peabody  College  working  for  her  A.  M. 
degree. 

Miss  "Waitt  is  studying  at  Columbia  University. 

President  Wright  and  Mr.  Wilson  have  made  repeated  trips  to  Raleigh 
attending  the  conference  of  the  Department  of  Education.  The  results 
of  these  trips  will  be  of  far  reaching  effect  on  the  school. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Austin  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Masonic  Order 
which  met  in  Raleigh  Jan.  21  and  22.  While  there  he  heard  Galli-Curci 
sing. 

Mr.  Underwood  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Greenville 
Rotary  Club. 

Mr.  Jacques  Busbee  some  time  ago  was  a  visitor  to  the  school  to  see 
about  the  shrubbery.    He  will  come  again  in  the  spring. 

Greenville  has  made  a  bid  for  Chowan  College.  The  committee  when 
examining  the  sites  offered  by  Greenville  were  entertained  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Greenville  Chamber  of  Commerce.  They  were  the  guests 
of  the  school  for  supper.  If  the  school  is  located  here  the  site  will  be 
just  beyond  the  Training  School  property,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
out  on  the  road  that  is  the  extension  of  Fifth  Street. 

The  authorities  of  the  Training  School  are  doing  what  they  can  to 
secure  the  school  for  Greenville. 


€I)e  framing  g>cJ)ool 
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THE  TEACHER'S  PART  IN  THE  NEW  SCHEME 

S.  B.  Underwood. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  before  him,  bearing  date  of  April  23, 
1913,  a  copy  of  his  report  to  the  school  board  of  a  progressive  North 
Carolina  town  then  served  by  him  as  superintendent.  In  this  re- 
port he  argued  mildly  and  conservatively  for  slight  increases  in  salary 
for  most  of  the  teachers  recommended  for  re-election.     To  quote : 

"I  recommend  the  re-election  of  Mrs.  A.  at  a  salary  of  $42.50  per 
month.  She  has  been  with  the  school  two  years  at  $40.00  and  is 
entitled  to  this  increase  as  a  matter  of  encouragement.  Mrs.  B. 
should  be  re-elected  at  her  same  salary,  $50  per  month.  Miss  C. 
likewise  should  be  re-elected  at  the  same  salary.  She  has  had  this 
year  $60  per  month.  She  is  worth  more,  but  in  your  present 
financial  condition,  I  do  not  recommend  an  increase.  Mrs.  D.  has 
asked  for  an  increase  of  five  dollars  per  month,  making  her  salary 
$55.  She  is  one  of  our  best  teachers  and  I  hope  you  will  give  her 
this  increase,  as  there  is  danger  of  losing  her  if  you  do  not.  Miss 
E.  has  been  with  us  one  year  at  a  salary  of  $40  per  month.  She  has 
done  good  work  and  I  recommend  her  re-election  at  the  same  salary. 
Miss  F.  has  been  with  us  one  year  at  $45  and  wants  $50.  She  has 
done  very  good  work  and  I  recommend  that  you  re-elect  her  at 
$47.50,  which  I  believe  she  will  accept." 

And  so  on  through  the  list.  High  school  teachers  with  college 
training  were  haltingly  and  almost  apologetically  recommended  for 
salaries  of  $50  and  $55.  The  high  school  principal  was  slated 
for  $90  per  month.  The  report  closed  with  a  discussion  of  available 
revenues  for  the  ensuing  year,  showing  a  possibility  of  an  increase 
of  $800  over  the  receipts  for  the  current  year. 

This  report  was  presented  to  a  city  school  board  which  received 
it  with  varying  degrees  of  disapproval  and  it  required  a  siege  lasting 
more  than  a  month  to  get  it  adopted. 

Of  the  teachers  named  in  the  report,  one  is  now  getting  nearly 
$3,000  per  year  and  the  others  have  made  corresponding  advances. 
Two  of  them  are  heads  of  departments  in  larger  city  high  schools, 
drawing  salaries  in  excess  of  that  drawn  seven  years  ago  by  the 
superintendent,  who  timidly  asked  for  increases  of  $2.50  and  $5.00 
per  month  for  them.       Some  of  them  are  still  working  in  this  same 
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city  system  with  salaries  doubled  and  work  considerably  lightened. 
This  city  is  spending  more  money  on  its  schools  than  the  most  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  education  would  have  thought  possible.  The 
board  which  had  a  man  on  it  who  openly  boasted  that  he  had  never 
yet  voted  to  pay  any  teacher  $50  per  month  and  never  expected  to, 
hesitates  not  at  all  to  fix  salaries  that  in  those  days  would  have  seemed 
plethoric. 

A  great  deal  of  water  has  passed  under  the  bridge  since  1913  and 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  must 
spend  money  on  the  education  of  their  children.  The  salary  fund 
of  almost  any  city  or  county  has  doubled  in  this  time.  Not  a  single 
teacher  in  the  city  system  referred  to,  drew  a  salary  equal  to  the 
minimum  salary  of  a  properly  certificated  teacher  in  the  smallest 
rural  school  during  the  year  just  closed. 

And  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  State  is  becoming  aroused  as  never 
before.  Papers  are  full  of  discussion  of  salary  increases  and  we 
are  already  making  ready  for  a  scale  greatly  in  excess  of  the  present 
figures.     It  really  looks  as  if  a  living  wage  is  in  sight. 

This  brings  us  to  the  main  thought  of  this  article.  It  is  a  rec- 
ognized fact  that  the  leaders  of  our  educational  system  and  the  public 
generally  are  working  toward  a  living  wage  for  teachers.  Let  teach- 
ers be  very  careful  not  to  endanger  the  issue  when  victory  is  in  sight 
by  taking  a  position  that  is  too  insistent  and  impatient  in  the  de- 
mands which  it  makes  or  by  being  careless  in  the  discharge  of  duties 
and  obligations.  Let  us  realize,  as  we  must,  that  a  program  as  am- 
bitious as  the  one  we  are  entering  on  cannot  be  shaped  up  in  a  day 
or  a  month.  We  should  not  expect  the  impossible.  Most  superin- 
tendents and  school  boards  will  gladly  pay  such  salaries  as  the  funds 
in  hand  will  permit  and  the  teachers'  qualifications  justify.  They 
are  ready  to  take  the  initiative  in  asking  for  more  funds,  but  it  takes 
time  to  vote  taxes  and  build  up  large  revenues. 

And  let  us  be  sure  of  the  qualifications.  The  chief  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  voting  larger  funds  for  school  purposes  is  that  to  the  average 
man,  a  teacher  is  a  teacher.  He  is  unable  too  often  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  really  good  teacher  and  the  sadly  inefficient  one. 
Talk  about  paying  teachers  more  and  he  thinks  of  the  teacher  he 
knows  who  is  careless  and  slovenly  in  her  appearance  and  in  her  work ; 
who  is  poorly  prepared  for  her  task,  and  takes  no  trouble  to  prepare 
herself  better;  who  thinks  more  about  what  she  should  get  than  what 
she  should  do.  Naturally  he  is  against  increasing  teachers'  salaries. 
But  let   a   well   prepared,    highly    trained,    conscientious    and   capable 
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teacher  teach  this  man's  children  for  a  year  and  he  will  go  down  into 
his  pocket  to  keep  her  in  the  community  and  suddenly  begins  to  favor 
increases  in  teachers'  salaries. 

The  teacher  who  throws  herself  unreservedly  into  her  task  and  does 
it  cheerfully  and  uncomplainingly,  who  strives  constantly  for  self- 
improvement  and  professional  advancement,  who  gives  the  State  and 
community  the  very  best  of  which  she  is  capable,  is  going  to  hasten 
the  day  when  adequate  salaries  will  be  waiting  for  all  her  kind  out 
yonder  somewhere. 

When  that  good  day  comes  it  will  come  because  we  have  shown  the 
people  who  pay  the  money  to  run  the  schools  that  we  are  worth  to 
their  children  what  we  ask  them  to  pay  us;  indeed,  that  what  we  ask 
for  is  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  children.  The  writer  agrees 
thoroughly  with  Dr.  Williams  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
his  exceedingly  sensible  statement  in  a  recent  number  of  North  Carolina 
Education,  that  we  have  perhaps  been  putting  the  emphasis  at  the 
wrong  point.  We  ought  not  to  ask  for  more  money  simply  because 
we  need  it,  or  because  we  are  underpaid  and  cannot  make  a  living 
teaching  school.  We  can  make  a  living  at  something  else;  certainly 
some  of  us  can.  Salaries  should  be  increased  not  so  much  to  pay 
a  debt  to  the  poor  down-trodden  school  teacher  as  to  make  safe  the 
foundation  on  which  our  social  structure  stands. 

Let  the  teacher  realize  her  part  in  the  new  scheme.  Money  alone 
will  not  give  us  an  efficient  school  system,  however  necessary  the 
money  may  be.  Good  buildings  alone  will  not  educate.  A  child 
cannot  sit  in  a  patent  desk  or  lean  against  a  brick  building  and  ab- 
sorb an  education.  The  teacher's  own  personal  and  professional  attitude 
and  qualifications  must  supply  the  life  essence  to  the  system.  Let 
us  strive  to  be  worth  the  increased  salary  when  it  comes  as  come 
it  will. 

Aside  from  the  more  general  obligations  to  the  State,  let  us  consider 
briefly  some  more  particular  demands  that  can  rightly  be  made  of 
us.  What  are  some  of  the  things  that  we  owe  the  State,  or  the  par- 
ticular community  in  which  we  may  be  teaching? 

We  owe  certainly  the  developing  of  a  high  standard  of  thoroughness 
and  accuracy.  We  American  people  are  in  danger  of  drifting  into 
shallow  and  inaccurate  habits  of  thought  and  action.  We  are  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  get  somewhere  and  get  there  quick.  We  know 
a  little  about  a  great  many  things,  but  we  know  much  about  a  very 
few  things.  The  school  should  encourage  and  stimulate  that  genius 
which  is  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains. 
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We  owe  a  revival  of  personality  in  teaching.  In  this  day  of  normal 
training  and  special  methods,  we  need  a  touch  of  the  master  spirit, 
such  as  was  found  in  the  best  of  the  old-time  teachings.  We  tend 
too  much  to  fall  into  types  and  grooves  in  our  teaching.  It  is  well 
to  think  not  only  of  the  technique  of  the  teaching  process,  but  of  how 
to  make  the  teacher's  soul  reach  the  soul  of  the  child  and  awaken 
and  inspire  it.  "How  shall  I  understand  unless  some  man  explains 
it  to  me?" 

We  owe  the  development  of  some  way  to  get  at  the  individual  child, 
and  develop  him  as  an  individual  entity.  We  are  drifting  toward 
uniformity,  standardization,  in  business,  in  church,  in  school.  We 
try  to  run  our  school  like  somebody  else's,  to  mould  it  in  the  pre- 
vailing pattern.  We  are  teaching  groups  of  children  rather  than 
children.  The  individual  is  too  often  merged  into  the  mass.  This  is 
the  danger  point  of  modern  school  methods.  We  must  look  for  and 
develop  the  touch  of  life  and  spirit.  We  must  devise  some  means  to 
get  at  the  child;  to  appeal  to  his  individual  ambition,  to  make  him 
dream  dreams  and  see  visions. 

The  school  owes  it  to  the  community  and  to  society  to  stand  firm 
against  the  growing  tendency  toward  anarchy  in  American  life.  There 
is  a  place  for  law  and  order,  even  in  a  Democracy.  Liberty  may 
become  license.  Democracy  is  not  Bolshevism.  Blind  impulse  is 
not  a  safe  guide  for  life,  in  child  or  adult.  The  school  should  teach 
habits  of  self-control.  The  child  should  learn  stern  inhibition  of 
primal  impulses,  both  to  make  it  possible  for  the  school  community 
to  do  its  work  and  to  learn  for  himself  valuable  lessons  of  self-control 
that  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  in  the  larger  social  unit  toward 
which  he  moves. 

"Self -reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control ; 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power." 

These  are  some  of  the  obligations  which  the  teacher  owes  the  com- 
munity and  the  State.  If  we  discharge  these  obligations  fully  and 
freely,  the  State  will  not  fail  to  recognize  us  and  reward  us. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS  IN  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS 

The  Personal  Qualifications  and  the  Laboratory  Equipment  of 

Teacher  Producing  Institutions  of  Teachers  of  Physical 

Education  for  the  Public  Schools 

By  H.  G.  Swanson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

(Synopsis  of  address  to  Normal  School  section  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence National  Educational  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio.) 

The  personal  qualifications  of  the  teacher  of  Physical  Education 
need  not  be  materially  different  from  the  personal  qualifications  of  the 
teacher  of  any  other  subject.  Only  the  person  of  sound  mind  and 
strong  body  can  teach  successfully  in  the  modern  school.  Teachers  of 
Physical  Education  must  know  subject  matter  and  how  to  teach  it 
exactly  as  teachers  of  other  subjects  must  know  subject  matter  and 
how  to  teach  it.  The  day  has,  happily,  passed  when  only  the  in- 
dividuals who  have  excelled  in  some  of  the  college  sports  and  athletics 
can  qualify  as  teachers  of  Physical  Education. 

The  laboratory  facilities  of  the  teacher  producing  institutions  do 
not  seriously  concern  the  public  schools.  Many  teachers'  colleges 
are  equipping  laboratories  with  highly  technical  and  expensive  devices 
for  making  physical  tests.  The  public  schools  can  not  have  these 
things.  But  the  public  schools  can  and  do  have  in  North  Carolina, 
a  public  health  officer  who  is  a  skilled  physician.  "We  want  the  teacher 
producing  institutions  to  teach  the  fundamentals  in  their  general  ap- 
plication, and  not  endeavor  to  produce  technical  experts.  We  want 
teachers  of  Physical  Education  to  be  competent  in  detecting  defects 
in  hearing,  seeing,  heart  action,  teeth  and  nutrition,  and  the  other 
common  physical  disorders.  Then  we  want  the  curative  treatment  to 
come  through  the  public  health  officer,  or  another  skilled  physician. 
Recent  records  compiled  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  are  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  the  beneficial  results  of  the  cooperative  working  of  the 
teachers  and  the  public  health  officer.  To  illustrate:  In  one  re- 
port more  than  twenty  thousand  children  had  received  curative  dental 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  a  skilled  Doctor  of  Dentistry,  resulting 
from  the  intelligent  activity  of  the  public  school  teachers.  The  value 
to  us  of  this  report  does  not  lie  in  the  enormity  of  the  numbers  of  chil- 
dren treated,  but  rather  in  the  practicality  of  the  plan  that  is  strik- 
ing at  the  very  seat  of  the  common  physical  disorders  of  everybody's 
children.  The  common  school  teacher  so  educated  in  the  teacher 
producing  institutions  that  she  has   the   ability  to   discover   absolute 
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physical  needs,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  public  health  officer, 
is  the  plan  we  want.  Rather  than  extensively  equipped  laboratories, 
we  would  urge  teacher  producing  institutions  to  issue  health  certifi- 
cates to  its  graduates  as  a  prerequisite  to  a  teaching  certificate.  North 
Carolina  now  requires  such  a  certificate  from  every  teacher. 


UNIVERSAL  EDUCATION  THE  AIM  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

ROBERT   H.    WRIGHT 

The  editor,  in  going  over  some  manuscripts  of  speeches  and  articles  that 
had  accumulated  in  the  desk  of  the  President  of  the  School,  was  impressed  by 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  theme  "Universal  Education."  Consciously 
and  directly  at  times,  incidentally  and  apparently  unconsciously  at  other 
times,  the  theme  has  evidently  been  the  burden  of  his  message,  and  is  really 
second  to  none  in  his  mind.  "Teacher  Training,"  the  subject  most  frequently 
found,  is  always  the  means  leading  to  the  ultimate  end — education  for  all. 
Permission  was  asked  to  cull  from  these;  therefore  this  article  is  made  up  of 
three  addresses,  yet  the  three  blended  into  one  make  a  unit  on  the  above 
subject. 

I  believe  all  the  advances  in  science,  all  modern  inventions  and 
improvements,  all  the  advances  in  civilization  are  the  fulfilment  of 
God's  great  plans  for  mankind.  I  also  believe  that  this  world  in 
its  onward  march  has  reached  a  stage  when  universal  education  is  es- 
sential to  proper  development  of  mankind.  When  universal  education 
is  essential  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  purpose  for  human  beings. 

To  one  interested  in  the  growth  of  our  Nation,  its  Constitutional 
history  and  its  economic  history,  to  one  interested  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  institutions,  there  is  nothing  more  fascinating  than 
to  trace  the  evolution  of  our  public  school  system;  for  its  growth  and 
development  is  peculiar  to  our  own  nation. 

Many  educators  and  students  of  educational  history  would  have  us 
believe  our  public  schools  have  been  developed  from  European  systems, 
but  the  facts  of  history  will  not  justify  the  statement.  Many  sec- 
tions are  trying  to  claim  priority  in  the  establishment  of  the  public 
school  of  today.       To  all  such  let  me  say: 

"Oh  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave 
When  first  we  practice  to  deceive." 

The  truth  is,  our  system  is  not  fully  developed,  for  we  are  now  un- 
dergoing the  first  stage  of  its  metamorphosis.  In  a  democratic  state 
democracy  must  be  established  before  the  people  can  see  the  need  for 
public  education. 
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When  this  new  Nation  sprang  into  existence,  July  4,  1776,  it  was 
true  as  stated  in  that  immortal  Declaration  of  Independence  that 
governments  as  instituted  among  men  at  that  time,  did  derive  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  But  as  the  idea  of 
political  liberty,  then  for  the  first  time  given  a  national  birth,  grew 
and  developed,  our  people  soon  reached  the  state  where  they  no  longer 
believed  governments  derive  their  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  people, 
but  from  the  will  of  the  people. 

In  America  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  what  we  will  consent  to, 
but  what  we  wish  done.  The  government  is  not  a  thing  apart  from 
our  life,  but  each  life  is  an  integral  part  of  the  government. 

To  live  as  a  useful  citizen  in  a  nation  with  such  an  ideal,  calls  for 
a  high  order  of  citizenship.  The  public  school  of  today  is  the  result 
of  a  slow  but  steady  evolution  of  the  public  consciousness  for  the  need 
of  universal  education  as  the  real  foundation  for  our  institutional 
stability. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  in  the  history  of  civilization  that  people  have 
political  liberty  in  proportion  to  public  enlightenment.  Educate  the 
masses  and  you  eliminate  the  classes  in  government ;  for  education 
is  the  tyrant's  greatest  enemy  and  the  people's  truest  friend.  As  a 
Nation  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  in  a  civilization  like  the  one 
in  which  we  live,  in  a  Nation  like  ours  where  the  government  rests 
upon  the  heads  of  an  intelligent  citizenship,  not  only  the  government 
but  the  very  civilization  itself  depends  in  no  small  measure  upon  public 
education.  Our  Nation,  our  State  or  our  city  will  prosper  in  the 
same  proportion  that  public  education  is  fostered.  We  may  believe 
this  or  not,  but  it  is  absolutely  true,  for  it  is  a  natural  step  in  our 
evolution. 

What  then  is  the  function  of  our  public  schools?  Are  they  to  be 
fostered  simply  to  keep  alive  patriotism  and  teach  government,  or  are 
they  to  touch  the  heart  and  life  of  our  people?  Is  education  with 
us  to  continue  to  be  what  it  has  been  in  the  past,  for  leadership  alone, 
or  is  it  to  reach  itself  down  to  the  very  foundation  of  human  society, 
lay  hold  of  the  masses  of  mankind  and  bring  our  entire  people  to 
a  more  vivid  realization  of  their  obligations  and  opportunities  and 
thus  raise  the  standard  of  living  and  advance  our  civilization?  As 
I  see  it,  the  public  schools  must  not  only  train  for  leadership,  but 
they  must  touch  in  a  vital  way  the  every-day  affairs  of  all  of  our 
people.  We  must  have  leaders  in  church  and  state,  but  we  must 
also  have  an  intelligent  citizenship,  and  of  the  two  we  most  need 
an  intelligent  citizenship ;  for  from  the  rank  and  file  we  will  de- 
velop  leaders,   provided   that  rank   and   file  is   intelligent.      It   is  the 
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substantial  yeomanry  of  England  who  have  preserved  that  great 
Nation  in  many  a  crisis,  and  the  safety  to  say  nothing  of  the  pros- 
perity of  our  State  depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  its  citizens,  our 
yeomanry. 

As  a  Nation  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  "The  difficulties  of 
democracy  are  the  opportunities  of  education,"  and  that  each  gen- 
eration is  not  only  the  inheritor  of  a  glorious  past,  but  the  trustee  for 
prosperity.  We  realize  that,  "To  preserve,  protect,  and  transmit 
its  inheritance  unimpaired  is  its  highest  duty.  To  accomplish  this 
is  not  the  task  of  the  few,  but  the  duty  of  all."  Again  we  realize 
"That  democracy  alone  will  be  triumphant  which  has  both  in- 
telligence and  character.  To  develop  them  among  the  whole  people 
is  the  task  of  education  in  democracy."  Also,  that,  "There  is  no 
smack  of  charity  about  the  public  educational  system  of  America. 
It  is  for  all.  It  is  the  universal  and  inalienable  right  of  every  man 
and  woman,  every  son  and  daughter  of  the  realm.  It  is  the  corner 
stone  of  our  plan,  the  essential  factor  of  our  governmental  purposes. 
.  .  .  The  public  schools  are  to  train  boys  and  girls,  not  to  support 
the  thriftless  or  the  unfortunate."  But  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  public  school  the  thriftless  are  to  be  eliminated  as  a  class 
by  being  converted  into  the  socially  efficient  and  the  unfortunates  are 
to  become  fortunate. 

We  realize  that,  "Whatever  adds  to  the  real  enlightenment  of  the 
multitude,  adds  to  the  happiness,  the  strength  and  the  security  of  a 
republic  which  rests  upon  the  common  intelligence  and  equality  of. 
rights  for  all."  This  does  not  mean  socialism  if  by  socialism  you 
mean  a  kind  of  paternalism.  It  does  mean  for  all  equality  of  rights 
under  the  law,  but  not  equality  of  results  in  spite  of  all  moral  and 
legal  rights.  We  realize  that  the  educational  purpose  of  our  State 
should  make  the  work  of  the  school  aid  the  industries,  that  it  should 
give  as  much  honor  to  manual  skill  as  to  intellectual  occupations  and 
yet  its  intellectual  purposes  should  reach  forward  to  the  very  moun- 
tain tops  of  human  learning.  While  we  realize  all  these  things,  we 
must  also  realize  that  it  all  will  come  to  naught  unless  there  is  a 
quickening  of  the  conscience  for  civic  righteousness.  The  school  is 
constituted  legal  authority  over  the  child  and  that  community  that 
sides  with  the  children  against  the  schools,  unconsciously,  but  never- 
theless forcibly,  instills  into  the  children  rebellion  against  legal  au- 
thority. Continue  such  a  state  through  one  generation  and  you  will 
reap  as  your  harvest  a  crop  of  law  breakers. 

Many  of  the  ideals  of  a  life  are  the  ideas  instilled  into  that  life 
while  it  is  in  the  school.       Unless  the  teacher's  ideals  are  correct  and 
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high,  yes,  above  reproach,  the  child  will  never  aspire  to  noble  or  great 
things.  In  other  words,  as  valuable  as  are  the  facts  taught  in  the 
books,  the  greatest  work  of  our  schools  is  not  in  imparting  book  or 
bookish  information.  Give  me  a  teacher  who  can  inspire,  a  teacher 
who  can  instill  into  my  child  correct  ideas  of  life,  a  teacher  who  can 
lift  the  soul  and  kindle  ambition  and  set  the  life  on  fire  to  do  noble 
deeds,  in  preference  to  the  teacher  who  can  impart  only  information. 
By  noble  deeds  I  do  not  mean  aspirations  for  what  the  world  calls 
great,  but  a  correct  idea  of  life's  responsibilities.  To  be  more  specific, 
let  my  child  see  that  he  owes  something  to  human  society,  that  it 
is  wrong  to  fail  to  give  in  his  taxes  or  that  he  should  not  vote  the 
party  ticket,  when  to  do  so  conflicts  with  justice  or  honor.  Let  him 
realize  that  it  is  as  great  a  sin  to  cheat  the  government  as  to  cheat 
a  private  citizen.  Let  him  realize  that  the  honor  of  the  government 
is  the  honor  of  each  citizen  and  that  a  corrupt  government  means 
a  corrupt  citizenship.  While  the  mind  is  being  taught  the  mysteries 
of  learning  let  the  life  be  developed  into  its  proper  relationship  to  its 
environment. 

(From  an  address  delivered  to  the  students  on  Founder's  Day,  1917, 
is  culled  what  is  given  below.) 

With  our  Nation  occupying  the  peculiar  place  it  does  occupy  in 
the  brotherhood  of  nations,  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  the  public 
schools  of  our  Nation  cannot  be  fully  grasped  nor  adequately  shown, 
but  it  is  clear  to  all  right  thinking  men  that  the  civilization  of  the 
future  is  to  be  determined  in  a  large  measure  by  the  work  of  the 
public  schools.  It  should  be  the  purpose  of  the  schools  of  this  country 
to  prepare  the  coming  generation  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  life 
as  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  new  order  of  living.  For  a  number 
of  years  education  was  considered  as  a  purely  mental  process.  There 
has  been  growing  up  in  our  country  an  idea  in  education  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline.  This  idea  has  found  expression  in 
what  is  known  as  vocational  training.  Today  in  every  leading  edu- 
cational institution  in  this  country  there  is  a  conflict  going  on  be- 
tween these  two  ideas :  the  one  advocating  pure  learning  as  the  main 
object  in  education,  the  other  advocating  the  ability  to  do  things  as 
the  sole  purpose  of  education.  It  is  true  that  the  world  of  today 
is  calling  for  men  and  women  who  are  able  to  do  things.  We  no 
longer  look  for  intellectual  dreamers,  but  we  want  men  who  know 
and  who  are  willing  to  do.  The  new  education  that  must  come  will 
take  out  of  the  old  idea  all  of  the  good  there  is  and  will  discard  from 
the  new  idea  much  of  the  useless  rubbish.       It  will  realize  that  men 
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must  know  before  they  can  do  with  intelligence.  It  will  also  recognize 
that  doing  without  knowing  is  an  educational  blunder. 

When  the  civil  war  closed,  we  found  in  a  few  years  that  this  South 
Land  of  ours  had  reared  one  generation  of  boys  and  girls  with  a  gap 
in  their  educational  development.  Many  a  man  of  today  is  seriously 
handicapped  in  life's  battles  because  he  was  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  school  when  he  was  a  child.  I  believe  as  firmly 
as  any  loyal  American  citizen  believes,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  send 
help  to  the  allies  in  Europe,  to  spend  freely  of  our  money  in  the 
support  of  a  large  army,  to  sacrifice  all  that  need  be  sacrificed  in 
money  and  material,  but  I  also  believe  that  it  is  just  as  important, 
even  more  important,  to  keep  the  schools  of  America  running  and  to 
keep  these  schools  supplied  with  well  trained  and  efficient  teachers. 
The  present  generation  of  men  and  women  will  spend  the  remaining 
years  of  their  life  getting  over  the  terrible  effects  of  this  great  war. 

The  future  civilization  of  the  world  is  dependent  upon  the  importance 
now  given  to  the  children  of  the  coming  generation.  It  should  be  the 
function  of  the  schools,  therefore,  to  see  to  it  that  these  children  are 
so  taught  that  they  may  carry  over  into  their  lives  the  best  there  is 
in  the  civilization  of  today  and  carry  with  it  the  opportunity  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things  that  must  follow.  The  school 
teacher  must  teach  children  and  not  books.  The  school  teacher  must 
see  with  a  clear  vision  that  the  next  generation  is  to  live  in  an  entirely 
different  environment  from  that  that  surrounds  the  present  generation. 
There  must  be  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  such  as  we  have  never  seen  be- 
fore. There  must  be  a  spirit  of  universal  brotherhood,  such  as  does 
not  exist  today  anywhere.  The  man  with  means  must  realize  that 
he,  as  a  captain  of  industry,  is  not  superior  to  the  man  of  ability, 
who  is  capable  of  directing  large  industrial  operations — in  other  words, 
the  president  of  a  large  corporation  must  realize  that  the  foreman  on 
his  job  is  no  less  a  man  because  he  has  been  blessed  with  a  smaller 
proportion  of  this  world's  goods.  The  honest  citizen,  engaged  in 
whatever  industry,  is  to  be  the  future  ruler  in  this  new  order  that 
will  shortly  come.  There  must  be  a  breaking  down  of  the  old  social 
lines  and  the  honest  men  of  this  world  will  grasp  hands  with  each 
other  on  equal  terms.  It  must  be  the  function  of  the  schools  so  to 
train  the  children  that  they  will  realize  this  universal  brotherhood  of 
mankind. 

This  is  not  socialism  but  it  is  making  real  worth  count  in  whatever 
position  it  may  be  found.  The  labor  of  the  school  teacher  is  tremen- 
dous.     May  she  rise  to  her  opportunities. 


TEACHING  FIRE  PREVENTION 

Ibma  Fuqua,  '20. 

Every  year,  in  North  Carolina,  we  burn  up  over  four  million  dollars 
of  property,  averaging  about  $11,000  per  day.  The  average 
loss  of  life  per  year  by  fires  since  January  1,  1919,  is  about  two  a  day. 
At  least  seventy-five  per  cent  of  this  loss  is  due  to  carelessness,  and 
rubbish  in  and  around  the  premises.  The  State  Insurance  Com- 
missioner is  authority  for  this  statement. 

We  realize  that  the  best  way  to  correct  this  old  habit  of  carelessness 
is  to  do  it  through  the  children.  If  they  see  the  danger  in  allowing 
piles  of  rubbish  to  accumulate  around  the  premises,  and  of  using 
carelessly  the  match,  kerosene,  gasoline  and  benzine,  they  will  help 
to  correct  these  things.  Soon  they  will  be  cleaning  up  around  the 
premises  at  home,  and  talking  to  father  and  mother  about  being 
more  careful  in  using  the  oils  that  form  explosive  gases  and  about 
other  things  that  cause  fires. 

But  where  shall  the  children  learn  these  things,  unless  it  is  taught 
them  in  the  schools?  Why  shouldn't  we  spend  a  part  of  our  school 
time  in  making  a  study  of  fire,  in  addition  to  bringing  in  incidentally 
all  the  possible  precautions  against  it?  Is  it  a  matter  to  be  left 
solely  to  a  club,  or  should  it  be  taught  directly? 

My  purpose  is  to  give  suggestions  for  teaching  this  topic.  I  have 
in  mind  the  third  grade,  so  that  I  can  be  specific,  but  the  material 
can  easily  be  adapted  to  any  grade. 

To  go  back  and  trace  the  history  of  fire  makes  it  interesting  to  the 
children.  There  are  various  ways  in  which  that  can  be  done,  but  one 
good  way  is  by  starting  away  back  and  showing  the  evolution. 

There  was  a  time,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  ago,  when  people 
did  not  use  fire.  They  lived  in  caves  and  ate  raw  food.  When  the 
weather  was  cold  they  wrapped  themselves  in  skins  and  went  further 
into  the  caves.  They  were  even  afraid  of  fire  as  they  saw  it  in  the 
lightning  and  volcanoes.. 

One  day  one  of  these  men  was  rubbing  two  sticks  together  and  pro- 
duced a  spark  of  fire,  which  fell  on  some  dry  grass  and  began  to  burn. 
The  man  was  surprised  and  frightened,  but  when  the  grass  burned 
more  it  warmed  him,  making  him  even  more  comfortable  than  the 
thickest  skins  he  could  wear. 

This  man  spread  the  news  and  soon  people  from  far  and  near  were 
producing  fire  in  the  same  way,  and  using  it  to  keep  them  warm. 

One  day  another  person  found  out  that  after  holding  his  food  over 
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fire  it  tasted  better.  So  lie  told  people  about  that  and  soon  every  one 
was  cooking  his  food  by  holding  it  over  a  fire  which  was  done  by  the 
use  of  two  sticks.  Later  people  learned  to  use  fire  for  drying  their 
clothes;  frightening  away  wild  animals;  killing  insects;  and  preserving 
food  by  cooking,  by  drying,  or  by  smoking.  They  also  cleared  away 
forests  and  jungles  by  means  of  fire. 

The  people  gathering  and  sitting  together  around  fires,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  more  safe  and  comfortable,  were  led  to  better  ways  of  living. 
They  talked  over  their  work  and  problems  and  learned  to  help  one 
another. 

There  are  some  people  who  still  produce  fire  by  primitive  methods. 
The  Eskimos  and  Chinese  rub  stress  or  strike  stones  together.  They  have 
three  different  methods  of  producing  fire  with  sticks.  One  way  is  just  to 
rub  very  briskly,  one  stick  across  another.  The  other  methods  are  called 
"ploughing"  and  "twirling."  Taking  one  stick  and  rubbing  it  against  a 
little  groove  in  another  stick  until  it  makes  sparks  of  fire  is  called 
"ploughing."  "Twirling"  is  done  with  a  pointed  stick  and  one  that  has  a 
little  place  hollowed  out  in  it.  The  pointed  stick  is  fixed  so  that  it  whirls 
around  in  the  groove  in  the  other  stick.  In  China  the  burning  glass  is 
used.  A  small  piece  of  magnifying  glass  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  just 
above  a  bit  of  paper  or  a  pile  of  shavings.  The  rays  of  the  sun  strike  the 
glass  and  after  staying  on  it  for  a  long  time,  they  heat  the  glass  so 
that  the  paper  or  shavings  take  fire. 

Show  the  children  how  each  of  these  methods  is  used.  Some  of 
them  will  probably  remember  seeing  sparks  of  fire  produced  when  two 
stones  were  struck  together.  If  any  of  the  children  are  not  satisfied 
about  how  the  sparks  were  caught,  explain  to  them  that  the  people 
always  held  something  near  which  was  easy  to  catch  fire.  They  used 
the  "tinder  box,"  a  little  box  containing  bits  of  charred  linen  for  a 
long  time.  The  Eskimos  keep  a  little  dry  moss  near  to  catch  the 
sparks. 

The  Eskimos  have  a  little  stone  pail  of  oil  with  a  moss  wick  in  it, 
which  serves  as  their  lamp,  heater  and  stove,  and  some  people  use  a 
tallow  candle  for  all  of  the  same  purposes. 

Even  with  all  these  methods,  producing  fire  was  difficult.  As  our 
forefathers  became  more  civilized,  they  learned  more  ways  of  using 
fire  and  also  easier  ways  of  getting  it. 

In  1805  a  Frenchman  discovered  a  kind  of  match.  This  had  to  be 
drawn  between  folds  of  glass  paper  in  order  to  strike  it.  The  glass 
paper  had  to  be  sold  with  every  box  of  matches.  Later  a  more  suc- 
cessful match  was  discovered.     A  man  found  that  phosphorus  on  the 
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end  of  the  match,  over  the  other  chemicals,  would  make  it  strike  when 
rubbed  against  a  rough  surface.  This  is  the  kind  of  match  that  many 
people  use  today,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  match.  The  kind  that  does 
not  have  the  phosphorus  on  the  match,  but  on  the  box  instead,  is 
the  safest.      This  match  can  be  struck  only  on  the  box. 

As  the  methods  of  producing  fire  have  been  improved,  people  have 
learned  to  use  it  for  more  different  purposes.  It  is  now  used  to  light 
our  homes,  stores,  churches  and  other  houses.  Gas  and  electricity 
have  revolutionized  the  ways  of  lighting,  heating  and  cooking.  Fire 
has  become  one  of  the  essentials  of  modern  civilization.  It  cooks 
our  food,  thus  preserving  it  and  making  it  taste  better;  it  moves  our 
automobiles,  trains,  ships  and  boats;  it  makes  iron  and  steel  flexible; 
it  melts  gold,  silver  and  other  precious  metals.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  the  blacksmith  to  bend  his  iron  and  steel  if  there  was  no  fire.  Fire 
makes  the  mill  and  factory  engines  go. 

Fire  is  a  servant  and  it  would  be  hard  for  us  to  do  without  it,  but 
it  is  a  rebellious  one  trying  to  break  his  bonds.  It  has  to  be  watched. 
Controlled  it  is  a  valuable  servant,  uncontrolled  a  raging  demon. 
Every  year  1,500  people  are  killed  by  fire  and  5,000  injured  by  it,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  amount  of  property  destroyed. 

One  can  lead  the  children  to  a  realization  of  this  by  asking  such 
questions  as  will  call  to  memory  their  own  knowledge  of  destructive 
fires,  such  as : 

How  many  times  have  you  heard  of  people  being  burned?  of  houses 
being  burned  down?     What  was  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  the  fire? 

Suppose  we  call  this  terrible  thing  fire,  "A  big  monster,"  and  see 
what  some  of  this  monster's  friends  are. 

The  next  step  would  be  to  make  them  see  how  fires  are  caused. 

The  ordinary  match  is  one  of  this  monster's  best  friends.  Bad  flues, 
waste  paper,  hot  ashes,  fire  works,  cigarettes  and  cigars,  are  also  its 
friends.  Many  of  the  things  that  are  useful  to  us  are  friends  to 
fire  if  they  are  used  in  the  wrong  way.  For  instance,  kerosene,  ben- 
zine and  gasoline.  If  a  pail  of  gasoline  is  left  open  in  a  closed  room 
for  a  day  it  will  evaporate  and  fill  the  room  with  gas.  Then  if  a 
match  is  struck  in  that  room  the  gas  will  explode  and  probably  burn 
up  the  house.  Kerosene  acts  almost  the  same  way.  There  is  one 
particular  friend  of  this  monster  that  makes  all  the  above  things  very 
dangerous.  It  is  no  good  to  any  one,  but  if  we  all  help  to  kill  it,  there 
would  be  very  few  fires.       It  is  C-A-R-E-L-E-S-S-N-E-S-S. 

Several  incidents  of  fire  being  started  by  some  of  the  above  things 
should  be  told  by  different  pupils  and  the  teacher.       There  are  several 
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stories  which  should  be  used  here.  The  following  are  very  good.  They 
are  found  in  "Uncle  Jim,  the  Fire  Chief" : 

"Mrs.  Adams  Burned  by  an  Explosion  of  Gasoline/'  "An  enemy 
in  the  Kitchen,"  and  "The  Little  Mother's  Mistake." 

Write  on  the  board  all  the  friends  of  fire,  with  Carelessness  so  much 
larger  than  all  the  others  that  it  could  almost  cover  them. 

It  is  well  to  explain  that  the  ordinary  match  often  causes  destructive 
fires  by  being  accidentally  crushed  or  rubbed,  perhaps  by  being  stepped 
on,  cr  mashed  in  some  one's  pocket ;  or  by  being  struck  by  rats.  In 
order  to  understand  that  the  safety  match  is  the  only  kind  that  should 
be  used  in  any  home,  they  need  only  to  have  their  attention  called 
to  the  danger  of  allowing  rats  to  get  the  ordinary  match  and  carry  it 
into  the  garret  or  between  double  floors  where  there  may  be  trash 
and  heaps  of  paper  and  rags. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  an  average  of  $500  worth  of  property 
destroyed  each  minute,  which  would  be  very  much  more  were  it  not  for 
our  fire  departments.  We  all  know  of  houses  and  perhaps  towns, 
which  have  been  saved  by  fire  departments.  But  people  have  not  al- 
ways had  the  advantages  of  good  fire  departments. 

Right  here  it  would  be  well  to  teach  something  about  the  fire  de- 
partments. Children  in  towns,  especially  are  always  interested  in  the 
fire  department,  and  can  thus  be  made  to  appreciate  it  more  and 
realize  what  the  work  of  a  fireman  is. 

The  first  fire  company  was  organized  in  about  1740.  Fire  was 
causing  so  much  trouble  in  Philadelphia  that  a  certain  man,  Benja- 
min Franklin,  began  to  believe  that  there  should  be  some  organized 
body  to  protect  the  City  against  fires.  He  began  by  making  talks 
about  the  loss  from  fire,  and  the  need  of  a  company  whose  business 
should  be  to  ever  be  ready  to  fight  fire.  In  a  short  while  a  company 
of  practically  all  the  men  in  Philadelphia,  who  owned  property,  was 
formed.  Each  of  them  had  to  keep  in  good  order,  and  fit  for  use, 
leather  buckets  with  strong  bags  and  baskets  (for  packing  and  carry- 
ing goods)  and  carry  them  to  every  fire.  When  a  fire  alarm  was 
given,  all  the  members  hurried  to  it.  Then  they  formed  a  line,  each 
standing  just  close  enough  to  the  next  one  to  hand  a  bucket  to  him. 
This  line  extended  from  the  place  the  nearest  supply  of  water  was,  to 
a  throwing  distance  of  the  burning  building.  They  passed  the  buckets 
of  water  along  from  one  to  the  next,  keeping  several  buckets  going 
all  the  time,  so  that  the  water  was  almost  continually  being  poured 
on  the  fire.      Do  you  think  there  were  two  lines  of  these  men  ?      Why  ? 

The  children  could  easily  dramatize  this  method  of  fighting  fire.  They 
will  be  interested  in  it,  and  those  children  in  the  country  may  readily 
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see  that  it  is  practically  the  same  as  the  "bucket  brigade"  method  still 
used  in  the  country. 

Many  other  fire  companies  were  formed,  and  the  members  talked 
over  the  causes  of  fires  and  the  ways  of  preventing  them,  and  even 
wrote  pamphlets  about  it.  So,  this  got  all  the  people  interested  in 
it,  and  soon  they  were  giving  more  money  to  buy  apparatus  for  fight- 
ing fires. 

Almost  all  the  towns  got  interested  in  the  fire  departments,  and  to- 
day we  have  much  better  apparatus  for  the  work. 

The  way  in  which  you  teach  the  work  of  the  fire  department  de- 
pends on  whether  your  pupils  live  in  the  country  or  town.  The 
town  children  should  notice  the  fire  machines,  engines  and  fire  wagons, 
what  the  firemen  do  and  how  they  are  paid  for  their  service,  while  the 
children  in  the  country,  too,  ought  to  know  something  about  these 
things.  The  town  children  should  notice  the  fire  machines  and  thus 
get  some  knowledge  from  observation.  Take  them  to  a  fire  alarm  box 
and  show  them  how  to  send  in  an  alarm.  They  all  have  had  curiosity 
enough  to  know  something  about  the  fire  houses,  trucks  and  engines. 
Some  of  the  class  should  tell  how  the  firemen  go  fo  a  fire.  An  ex- 
planation may  be  given  by  the  teacher  which  will  make  them  see  the 
firemen  as  the  hero  he  is. 

When  an  alarm  has  been  given  you  may  see  these  firemen  in  their 
red  shirts,  clinging  to  the  fire  engine  or  wagon,  dashing  down  the 
streets.  They  may  be  riding  to  their  deaths,  but  they  never  think  of 
that.  Their  business  is  to  get  the  ladders  up  and  the  hose  playing 
on  the  blazing  house,  and  even  to  go  into  the  flames  and  bring  out  a 
child  or  other  person  who  has  been  trapped  there. 

Tell  the  class  stories  of  the  heroism  of  firemen,  then  ask  such  ques- 
tions as :  Would  you  like  to  do  all  you  can  to  help  the  firemen  ?  What 
kind  of  a  man  is  needed  for  a  fireman?  Then  tell  them  that  it 
takes  a  brave  man  for  a  fireman.  The  chief  of  a  fire  com- 
pany gives  orders,  sees  that  the  other  firemen  do  their  duty. 
The  other  firemen  obey  orders,  act  instantly,  fear  nothing,  forget 
themselves  and  go  on  doing  their  duty. 

Read  the  story  of  "Fire  in  JSTew  Jersey,"  in  Dyne's  "Socializing  the 
Child."  Explain  to  the  children  how  people  are  building  their  houses 
to  safeguard  against  fire;  how  the  modern  school  buildings  have  doors 
opening  to  the  outside  from  every  room.  Then  give  them  full  in- 
structions about  what  to  do  in  case  a  fire  breaks  out  in  a  building  they 
happen  to  be  in.  Review  all  the  ways  by  which  they  may  help  pre- 
vent fires,  and  have  them  put  into  practice  the  lessons  they  learn.  They 
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can  keep  paper  and  trash  from  accumulating  on  the  school  ground, 
and  perhaps  remove  many  more  dangers  of  fire  and  keep  them  from  ex- 
isting. 

Much  of  the  above  material  was  taken  from  the  pamphlet  on  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  by  McMurray  and  from  "Uncle  Jim,  the  Fire  Chief." 


JOHN  GRAHAM:  TEACHER  AND  COMMUNITY  LEADER 

M.    C.    S.    Noble,  Dean  of  the   School   of  Education,    University    of 

North  Carolina. 

(From  the  High  School  Journal.) 

John  Graham,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  for  nearly  fifty  years 
a  prominent  and  successful  teacher  in  North  Carolina.  He  was 
born  in  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  August  1,  1847,  and  is  a  full- 
blooded  Scotchman,  being  the  son  of  Archibald  Graham  and  Anne  Mc- 
Lean and  the  grandson  of  Colonel  Alexander  McAlister  of  Revolutionary 
fame.  He  is  a  brother  of  Alexander  Graham,  the  great  public  school 
leader  in  North  Carolina,  and  an  uncle  of  the  late  Edward  Kidder 
Graham,  formerly  president  of  our  State  University. 

He  was  prepared  for  college  by  J.  DeBerniere  Hooper  and  Jesse  R. 
McLean,  two  noted  Carolina  teachers  in  this  state  before  the  Civil 
War. 

In  1863,  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  yet  well  prepared  to  entei 
college,  and  full  of  youthful  ambition  to  continue  his  education  so 
well  begun,  he  turned  his  back  on  the  halls  of  learning  and,  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  country's  call,  entered  the  army  of  the  Confederacy,  where 
for  two  years  he,  a  mere  boy,  fought  like  a  full-grown  man  until 
Johnston's  surrender  in  1865. 

The  following  August  he  went  to  Warren  County,  taking  with  him 
strong  recommendations  from  his  former  teachers,  secured  employment 
as  teacher  in  a  school  at  the  home  of  Rev.  C.  M.  Cook,  and  began 
his  long  and  honorable  career  as  a  teacher  in  the  private  schools  of  his 
native  State. 

Forty-five  years  from  that  day  in  August,  1865,  when  he  went  to 
the  home  of  Rev.  C.  M.  Cook,  Judge  Charles  A.  Cook,  the  preacher's 
son,  came  all  the  way  from  a  new  home  in  his  adopted  state  of  Okla- 
homa to  speak  at  a  reunion  of  the  former  pupils  of  Mr.  Graham. 
Addressing  the  audience,  the  speaker  stated  with  pride  that  in  the 
long  ago  he  had  been  the  first  one  to  greet  the  red-headed,  curly- 
haired   Scotch  boy  at  his  father's  gate  and  bid  him  welcome  in  his 
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father's  home,  that  he  was  his  first  pupil  and  his  first  graduate,  and 
that  he  was  the  first  one  of  his  old  students  to  send  his  children  to  be 
taught  by  the  good  and  faithful  teacher  who  had  taught  him  so  well 
in  days  now  long  gone  by.  And  then  he  spoke  in  fitting  terms  of 
the  zeal,  energy,  faithfulness,  scholarship,  and  effective  teaching  of 
his  old  instructor  who  then  sat  in  the  audience  and  listened  with 
those  conflicting  emotions  that  stir  a  teacher's  breast  when  one  of 
his  old  students  comes  back  and  says  such  good  and  pleasant  things 
about  his  work  in  training  boys  and  girls. 

Mr.  Graham  taught  successfully  in  several  neighborhoods  in  War- 
ren county  until  1898,  when  he  moved  to  Warrenton  and  established 
the  Warrenton  High  School.  His  reputation  as  a  successful  teacher 
followed  him  to  Warrenton,  where  he  soon  built  up  a  flourishing  school 
which  was  attended  by  students  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

His  students  ever  took  high  rank  at  college  and  always  showed  that 
they  had  been  taught  by  a  teacher  of  eminent  ability;  and,  still  better, 
they  showed  that  they  had  been  taught  by  one  who  had  instilled 
gentlemanly  principles  into  his  pupils,  for  at  college  they  were  in- 
variably conspicuous  for  their  manly  bearing  and  courteous  demeanor. 

Mr.  Graham  represents  a  type  of  schoolman  now  unhappily  dis- 
appearing. He  began  his  career  at  a  time  when  teachers  chose  teach- 
ing as  a  profession  because  they  loved  to  teach  and  they  went  about 
their  work  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year,  with  a  fine  ambition 
to  be  known  as  good  teachers. 

Mr.  Graham,  like  the  teachers  of  his  day,  believed  in  the  old  cur- 
riculum and  had  unbounded  faith  in  the  value  of  the  traditional 
studies  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  as  the  basis  of  a  sound 
education.  With  patience  and  skill  he  taught  those  subjects  and  he 
drilled  his  students  with  a  zeal  that  never  flagged.  The  teachers  of 
his  day  labored  faithfully  with  their  pupils,  ever  buoyed  up  by  the 
hope  that  at  college  they  would  take  high  honors  and  if  possible 
lead  their  classes.  The  success  of  their  old  boys  at  college  was  a 
joy  to  them  afterwards  and  was  heralded  in  the  press  as  proof  of 
the  excellence  of  their  gift  as  teachers.  And  John  Graham's  life  was 
constantly  lit  up  by  the  repeated  successes  of  his  old  boys  in  their  college 
classes. 

In  1914,  on  account  of  the  after  effects  of  "grip,"  Mr.  Graham 
had  to  give  up  classroom  work  and  his  son,  Mr.  W.  A.  Graham,  as- 
sumed the  management  of  the  school. 

In  1918  the  great  world  war  called  young  Mr.  Graham  to  the 
battle  line  in  France  where,  as  Major,  he  commanded  the  Second  Bat- 

—2 
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talion,  120th  Infantry,  in  the  30th  Division.  John  Graham,  feeling 
unable  to  carry  on  the  work  alone,  closed  the  school  in  June,  1918, 
and  began  to  serve  his  country  through  various  forms  of  war  relief.  And 
thus  this  veteran  in  the  teacher's  profession,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two, 
after  a  long  and  successful  service  of  nearly  half  a  century,  today  in 
his  home  at  Warrenton  is  enjoying  a  sweet  old  age,  happy  in  the  re- 
flection of  a  well-spent  life  and  affectionately  remembered  by  the 
hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  whom  he  formerly  taught,  while  his  friends 
and  neighbors  delight  to  honor  him  with  their  affectionate  regard 
and  their  genuine  appreciation  of  his  splendid  Christian  character 
and  his  effective  service  as  a  teacher  of  the  youth  of  the  State. 


WHAT  A  SUPERINTENDENT  EXPECTS  OF  A  TEACHER 

Reports   or   Talks   Made  by  H.   G.    Swanson,   Superintendent   of 
Greenville  Schools,  and  S.  B.  Underwood,  Superintendent  of 

Pitt  County. 

The  students  have  been  exceedingly  fortunate  in  having  excellent 
advice  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  a  city  and  county  superin- 
tendent. It  gave  those  who  expected  to  be  working  under  superinten- 
dents soon,  the  opportunity  of  finding  out  for  themselves  many  things 
which  will  be  of  real  benefit.  "What  a  Superintendent  Expects  of  a 
Teacher"  was  the  topic  of  two  series  of  talks,  one  by  H.  G.  Swanson, 
Superintendent  of  schools  in  Greenville,  and  the  other  of  S.  B.  Un- 
derwood, Superintendent  of  schools  in  Pitt  County. 

Superintendent  Swanson  made  three  talks  as  follows : 

(1)  Personality  of  the  Teacher;  (2)  Scholastic  Qualifications  of 
the  Teacher;   (3)   Professional  Qualifications. 

All  three  of  these  talks  were  brief,  practical  and  definite.  The 
students  realized  that  these  talks  were  not  a  mass  of  theoretical  facts 
collected  from  various  text  books,  but  knowledge  that  came  from  the 
personal  experience  of  one  that  knew,  and  each  student  felt  that  some- 
how he  had  in  mind  certain  teachers  as  he  talked,  and  felt  that  he 
actually  judged  teachers  in  this  way;  and  she  knew  that  other  superin- 
tendents judged  teachers  in  the  same  way. 

These  talks  were  presented  in  an  attractive  form,  and  by  being 
broken  into  three  short  points,  they  seemed  to  sink  into  the  minds 
of  the  students  better  than  if  in  one  long  talk. 

In  the  first  talk  he  said  that  the  personal  qualifications  of  a  teacher 
seeking  employment  could  not  be  emphasized  too  strongly.        This  is 
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the  superintendent's  first  impression,  and  tie  knows  that  what  is  be- 
fore him  will  be  constantly  before  the  pupils,  and  her  personality 
will  have  a  great  influence  over  them.  It  was  formerly  believed  that 
charm  and  personality  were  merely  gifts  of  nature,  but  now  it  is 
well  known  that  each  one  can  make  herself  personally  attractive. 

The  old  idea  has  been  exploded  that  those  of  stern,  severe  natures 
are  the  best  teachers,  for  the  teacher  who  has  charm  of  personality 
will  win  in  the  long  run.  He  impressed  upon  them  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  finery  in  dress  that  counted,  no  one  wanted  a  "Miss  Fluffy 
Ruffle"  teacher,  but  that  the  way  one  put  on  her  clothes,  brushed  her 
shoes  and  combed  her  hair  did  count.  He  asked  the  students  to  take 
an  inventory  of  themselves  and  see  the  qualities  they  possessed,  and 
those  they  lacked. 

In  the  second  talk,  the  "Scholastic  Qualifications  of  the  Teacher," 
he  said  that  knowledge  was  absolutely  necessary  for  successful  teach- 
ing. The  records  in  the  office  speak  for  themselves.  When  a 
superintendent  is  looking  for  a  teacher,  he  often  looks  at  the  records 
to  see  the  scholastic  qualifications  of  the  applicants.  Grades  signify 
the  subject  matter  mastered.  There  is  nothing  else  to  take  its  place. 
Although  one  may  seem  for  a  time  to  get  along  without  scholastic 
qualifications,  as  the  superintendent  may  not  be  shrewd  enough  to 
detect  lack  of  knowledge,  or  one  may  even  get  by  the  teachers,  but 
there  is  no  getting  by  the  children  in  the  classrooms.  If  one  does 
not  know  a  thing  the  children  always  find  it  out.  There  is  only 
one  time  to  get  knowledge,  and  that  is  when  you  are  students.  Do 
not  get  the  idea  of  begrudging  time  spent  on  study.  Industry  in  ef- 
fort and  in  acquiring  knowledge  counts.  Teachers  have  to  give 
instruction.  They  must  have  confidence  in  their  instruction  and  trust 
that  they  know  what  they  are  doing,  or  the  children  also  will  mis- 
trust their  knowledge.  There  is  respect  for  a  teacher  who  holds  to 
an  outline  of  facts.  She  knows  that  one  must  have  a  great  mass  of 
knowledge  about  the  subjects  one  must  handle.  This  does  not  mean 
that  she  knows  it  all.  He  then  gave  an  example  of  the  teacher  who 
says  "I  don't  know"  and  doesn't  care  if  she  doesn't  know.  Such  a 
teacher  does  not  succeed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  teacher  does  not 
know  and  is  willing  to  find  out,  she  will  be  more  apt  to  succeed.  The 
teacher  must  have  a  great  mass  of  common  knowledge  which  she  can 
use  as  everyday  tools.  ISTo  teacher  can  be  successful  who  does  not 
work  while  a  teacher  to  get  more  knowledge.  One  thing  he  gave 
as  necessary  in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  that  is,  to  know  how  to 
study.  The  course  here  gives  the  essentials  of  how  to  study,  but  unless 
you  put  into  practice  the  things  you  learn,  your  time  will  be  wasted. 
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The  last  talk  was  on  the  "Professional  Qualifications  of  the  Teacher," 
which,  he  said,  meant  the  how  and  why  of  teaching.  Some  might 
think  that  if  the  teacher  possessed  the  personal  and  scholastic  quali- 
fications they  would  be  sufficient,  hut  they  are  not. 

It  is  the  aim  of  normal  schools  to  instil  within  the  minds  of  the 
students  the  professional  spirit.  This  is  the  sole  reason  for  the  ex- 
istence of  this  school.  ]STo  one  is  a  good  teacher  who  does  not  know 
reasons  for  the  things  she  does,  and  schools  like  this  enable  students 
to  see  the  reasons. 

It  is  the  aim  of  normal  schools  to  instil  within  the  minds  of  the 
end  of  the  day,  nor  did  he  have  use  for  one  who  was  not  well  grounded 
in  the  ethical  and  professional  side  of  her  work.  Interest  in  result 
is  necessary. 

It  is  largely  our  fault  that  teachers  receive  such  a  small  salary. 
"I  believe  in  educating  the  people  up  to  the  point  where  they  will  see 
that  they  cannot  get  the  type  of  teacher  needed  unless  they  pay  for 
her."  North  Carolina  is  taking  a  lead  in  providing  for  teachers. 
He  said  that  he  had  no  use  for  that  class  of  persons  who  used  the 
high  profession  of  teaching  as  a  stepping  stone  to  other  things.  There 
are  entirely  too  many  "trousseau  teachers."  He  then  explained  that 
he  did  not  mean  that  teachers  should  never  marry,  but  that  no  girl 
should  use  it  as  a  resting  place  until  some  one  asked  her  to  marry. 
"Be  true  and  faithful  to  your  profession,"  was  his  admonition. 

Imparting  knowledge  should  not  be  the  sole  object  of  the  teacher. 
The  teacher  should  know  the  children  she  teaches.  Her  whole  busi- 
ness should  be  child  studying,  therefore  the  students  here  should  get 
all  they  can  out  of  the  Child  Study  Course  given  here.  The  teacher 
should  know  the  children,  know  the  subject,  and  know  how  to  get  it 
across.  Unless  one  makes  a  study  of  his  business  his  ability  to  teach 
thoroughly  will  be  limited. 

He  ended  his  talk  by  saying  that  no  higher  obligation  rests  upon 
teachers  than  to  be  professional;  to  know  the  how  and  why  of  teach- 
ing. 

All  three  of  the  talks  blended,  and  each  qualification  was  seen  to  be 
necessary  for  good  teachers. 

Mr.  Underwood,  Superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Pitt  County, 
made  four  talks  to  the  students  of  the  Training  School  on  "What  a 
County  Superintendent  is  looking  for  when  he  selects  teachers."  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Swanson  in  putting  emphasis  on  the  three  qualifications 
which  he  gave  in  his  talk,  namely:  the  personal,  scholastic,  and  pro- 
fessional qualifications,  but  to  these  he  added  others. 
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Many  teachers  do  not  do  as  well  as  they  know.  They  should  live  up 
to  their  capabilities. 

The  teacher  that  teaches  in  the  country  must  be  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity. She  must  show  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
She  should  be  a  leader  in  the  community,  but  not  think  herself  above 
the  people  in  it.  The  teacher  should  stay  in  the  community  in  which 
she  is  teaching.  Several  years  ago  the  teacher  stayed  at  school  only 
as  long  as  she  had  to  and  as  soon  as  Friday  afternoon  came  she  was 
gone  and  did  not  come  back  until  Sunday  afternoon  or  Monday  morn- 
ing. Times  have  changed  though  and  the  people  do  not  expect  teach- 
ers to  do  this  any  more.  A  teacher  of  that  sort  fails  to  get  hold 
of  the  community  and  she  cannot  do  as  successful  work  as  she  could 
if  she  remained  in  the  community  during  the  week-end. 

In  the  third  talk  Mr.  Underwood  brought  out  strongly  this  idea : 
Superintendents  are  looking  for  teachers  who  have  capacity  for  work 
and  willingness  to  work.  A  teacher  should  always  be  in  a  learning 
attitude  and  should  not  think  she  knows  it  all.  A  teacher  should  not 
be  a  finished  product,  she  must  continue  to  study  if  she  wishes  to 
learn.  He  clearly  brought  out  the  fact  that  teaching  school  is  not  an 
easy  job.  A  teacher  that  can  be  frightened  away  from  teaching  school 
because  it  is  hard  should  not  teach,  because  she  is  unfit  to  teach.  They 
are  looking  for  teachers  that  do  their  work  regardless  of  difficulties 
and  that  are  not  always  talking  about  what  they  have  to  do.  They 
are  looking  for  teachers  that  are  cheerful,  without  whims  and  those 
that  look  on  the  bright  side.  Last,  but  not  least  they  are  looking 
for  teachers  that  are  honest,  intellectually  and  morally  honest,  those 
that  will  give  the  children  all  that  is  due  them  and  will  not  cheat  them 
in  any  way.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  give  the  best  that  ia 
in  her,  regardless  of  the  salary  she  gets. 

The  fourth  talk  was  on  the  subject  of  honesty  in  keeping  contracts. 
He  spoke  feelingly  on  the  subject  of  the  lack  of  common  business 
honesty  there  seemed  to  be  among  teachers.  He  had  resented  the 
accusation,  but  was  forced  to  admit  that  he  had  had  numerous  ex- 
periences with  teachers  who  broke  faith  and  didn't  even  have  the 
decency  to  let  him  know  they  had  gone  back  on  him.  He  said  asking 
for  release  was  an  entirely  different  matter.  He  closed  the  series 
of  talks  by  showing  that,  after  all,  honesty  is  at  the  root  of  all  success. 

Ruby  Garris,  '20. 
ISTonie  Johnson,  '20. 
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EDITORIALS 
The  Senior  Number 

According  to  custom,  the  Seniors  take  possession  of  the  Spring 
Quarterly.  They  have  a  chance  of  relating  to  others  the  idea  they 
have  of  themselves  and  of  showing  their  initiative.  All  of  the  interest- 
ing things  which  have  occurred  during  their  stay  in  the  school  are 
enumerated  in  any  way  they  choose. 

The  girls  are  given  their  long  desired  opportunity  of  expressing 
themselves.  The  girls  who  have  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  the  poets, 
prophets,  knockers,  and  boosters  are  all  given  a  fair  chance  to  express 
themselves  about  their  class  affairs  and  classmates. 

The  girls  are  even  given  the  privilege  of  venturing  out  to  the  sacred 
front  pages  devoted  to  articles,  as  well  as  taking  the  student  editors' 
place  in  writing  reviews,  while  the  student  editors  are  promoted  to 
space  on  the  editorial  page. 

The  material  used  for  all  departments  is  collected  and  arranged  by 
Seniors. 

A  person  looking  through  the  Quarterly  casually  could  get  an  idea 
of  the  student  life  in  the  school,  as  the  Seniors  are  the  natural  leaders. 

B.  F.  '20. 


The  Health  Program  in  the  Schools 

North  Carolina  is  justly  proud  of  the  progressive  health  program  she 
is  carrying  out  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  The  Health  Work  has  gone 
far   beyond   the   talking,    theorizing   stage,    into    actual    practice,    and 
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practice  long  enough  for  the  beneficial  effects  to  be  seen  in  improved 
conditions  in  many  places.  Those  portions  of  the  State  that  are  still 
behind  can  look  to  the  neighboring  counties  for  proof  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  plan.  That  the  State  is  attracting  nation-wide  attention  is 
seen  from  the  reception  of  Superintendent  Swanson's  talk  at  Cleveland. 
Whenever  and  wherever  doctors  and  educators  discuss  what  can  be  done 
in  the  schools  for  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  the  children,  North 
Carolina  is  cited  as  an  example  of  the  best  that  a  state  can  do.  The 
thing  that  remains  for  us  to  do,  is  to  see  that  the  program  is  carried 
out  in  every  corner  of  the  State. 


Fire  Prevention  Taught  Through  the  Schools 

The  educational  work  that  has  been  done  through  the  North  Carolina 
Commission  of  Insurance  is  another  work  that  the  citizens  of 
North  Carolina,  and  especially  educators,  can  take  just  pride  in.  Com- 
missioner Young  has  recognized  the  fact  that  the  correction  of  care- 
lessness and  ignorance,  the  causes  of  destruction  by  fire,  must  start  in 
the  schools.  He  has  further  recognized  the  fact  that  this  is  largely 
a  matter  of  education,  and  has  kept  the  public  informed,  taking  great 
pains  to  inform  the  people  of  the  cause,  not  in  general,  but  specifically, 
of  fires  that  occur  in  the  State.  In  teaching  civics  this  is  an  important 
subject.  In  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly  is  published  as  an  ar- 
ticle a  paper  written  by  one  of  the  Seniors,  originally  written  for  class 
work,  and  is  one  of  a  series  on  community  topics  that  should  be  taught. 


The  Benefits  to  Those  Making  the  Survey 

The  teachers  of  the  Training  School  have  had  charge  of  the  survey 
made  in  Pitt  County,  one  of  the  four  counties  chosen  as  representative 
counties  for  the  State  survey.  It  has  undoubtedly  been  of  great  value 
to  the  individual  teachers  who  went  into  the  schools,  seeing  school  after 
school  of  the  various  types,  and  thus  it  has  benefited  the  school.  It 
is  not  what  the  children  wrote,  not  the  actual  test ;  that  is  being  checked 
up  in  another  way.  But  the  teachers  from  this  school,  whose  sole 
business  is  teaching  girls  how  to  teach,  fitting  them  for  these  same 
schools,  had  the  opportunity  of  dropping  into  a  school  while  the  chil- 
dren were  at  their  accustomed  daily  tasks  working  in  the  way  they 
work  every  day.  The  atmosphere  of  the  schools,  the  habits  of  work,  or 
the  lack  of  work,  could  be  seen  and  felt.  The  way  the  children  re- 
sponded to  the  tests  spoke  much  for  the  work  of  the  teacher.    A  collec- 
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tion  of  comments  and  experiences  would  make  an  interesting  volume  to 
keep  on  the  reference  shelves  for  those  who  think  they  know  the  schools 
of  the  State. 

"She  is  a  teacher  who  grows  constantly,  and  has  been  growing  ever 
since  she  left  school;  she  has  more  than  made  good,"  was  the  answer 
a  superintendent  gave  in  response  to  a  question  asked  about  one  of  the 
graduates  of  this  school.  Can  that  be  said  of  all?  "Those  folks  in 
that  neighborhood  will  do  anything  she  wants  them  to  do;  she  has 
pulled  that  little  one-teacher  school  up  so  that  there's  a  chance  to 
pull  other  one-teacher  schools  to  that  and  make  one  good  three-teacher 
school  there  next  year."     Is  that  you? 


The  Reviews 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  Department  of  Reviews  in  this 
number.  The  members  of  the  Senior  Class  who  wished  to  write  re- 
views were  allowed  to  do  so.  A  number  of  bulletins,  magazines  and 
papers  were  put  into  their  hands  and  they  selected  the  things  that 
appealed  to  them,  those  that  they  believed  people  would  wish  to  know 
about.  It  is  for  the  reader  to  judge  whether  they  chose  well  or  not. 
More  space  than  usual  is  given  to  this  department  because  they  found 
more  interesting  things  to  comment  on. 

When  Judge  Ben  Lindsey  and  Congressman  Upshaw  came  into  the 
school  in  one  week,  that  is  indeed  a  red  letter  week.  The  message 
from  each  one  is  given  elsewhere. 


The  Work  of  the  Y.  W.  in  Our  School 

'Tis  hard  to  say  just  exactly  what  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  does  mean  to 
each  individual  in  this  school,  for  it  works  around  in  such  a  way  that 
we  little  realize  that  it  is  the  Y.  W.  that  is  helping  us. 

The  big  objective  of  the  first  association  was  the  development  of 
true  Christian  character.  We  have  tried  to  have  this  as  the  objective 
of  our  association.  As  we  look  back  over  the  year's  work  we  ask  our- 
selves, "Have  we  lived  a  more  Christian  life?  Have  we  developed  our 
character  to  this  end?" 

There  is  first,  last  and  always  but  one  way  to  accomplish  this  end. 
Character  is  a  matter  of  contagion.  No  one  ever  attained  to  the  ideal 
when  dwelling  alone.  Even  Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  island  had  his 
man  Friday.  A  great  traveler  once  declared,  "I  am  a  part  of  all  whom 
I  have  met."  In  our  vesper  services  we  have  had  worthy  leaders  to 
lead  us;  in  our  Friday  evening  services  we  have  given  and  taken  from 
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each  other,  and  more  than  all,  in  our  every  day  life  we  have  had  worthy 
examples  before  us. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  religious  meeting  is  the  central  necessity 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  spiritual  vitalities  of  our  organization. 
We  ail  recognize  the  absolute  need  of  united  worship  in  the  presence 
of  the  eternal  God.  We  all  crave  fellowship  with  others  of  like  pur- 
pose and  ideals;  we  all  long  for  help  and  guidance  and  inspiration 
in  the  way  of  life.  The  need  for  worship,  for  fellowship,  for  inspira- 
tion— all  this  and  more,  the  Church  seeks  to  bring  to  the  family,  to 
men  and  women  and  little  children  who  gather  within  its  hallowed 
portals.  This  the  association  can  never  do,  nor  would  it  try  by  any 
pretext  to  supply  the  need  which  the  Church  only  can  supply.  But 
it  does  help  to  bring  the  girls  in  their  school  life  when  temptations 
peculiar  to  student  life  come  to  them,  nearer  to  the  Church.  To  the 
girl  struggling  amid  these  temptations,  to  the  girl  to  whom  God  ap- 
pears a  far  off  being,  there  comes  a  new  impulse  to  press  forward  when 
she  finds  other  girls  with  like  perplexities,  not  yet  made  perfect,  but 
striving  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  There 
are  countless  girls  who  have  grown  indifferent  to  the  Church's  claim 
or  have  never  even  heard  its  call,  with  whom  the  association  comes  into 
almost  daily  contact.  All  the  days  the  seeds  are  sown,  and  where  they 
take  root  the  struggling  plants  are  watered  and  nourished  till  the 
day  comes  when  the  harvest  may  be  garnered  for  the  Church  of  Christ. 
So  through  regular  services  and  special  meetings,  through  the  united 
prayers  and  consecrated  effort  of  all  who  have  part  in  the  work,  the 
association  seeks  to  deepen  the  sense  of  reverence,  to  arouse  and  di- 
rect passion  for  service,  to  infuse  with  fresh  motive  the  daily  way  of 
life;  and  with  this  end  always  in  view,  it  speaks  to  many  girls  in 
a  more  familiar  language. 

While  paying  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  moral  or  religious 
side  of  life  the  association  does  not  neglect  the  social  side.  The  first 
Saturday  night  in  the  fall  after  we  get  here,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  gives 
a  little  informal  party  which  starts  the  wheel  to  rolling  in  getting 
the  girls  acquainted.  Then  at  regular  intervals  during  the  year  the 
social  committee  provides  for  the  various  social  functions.  In  the 
spring  the  girls  take  great  delight  in  going  on  the  Y.  W.  picnic  which 
is  an  all  day  affair  held  down  the  river. 

Thus  we  see  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  a  deep  root  in  the  lives  of  many  girls. 
They  go  away  from  the  school  with  a  lasting  feeling  of  gratitude 
to  the  association  that  has  meant  much  to  the  beginning  of  their  lives. 

E.  M. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SUGGESTIONS 

There  are  few  suggestions  this  time  because  the  regular  practice- 
teaching  in  the  Model  School  was  interrupted  during  the  late  winter 
and  early  spring  because  of  quarantine  and  therefore  the  student- 
teachers  did  not  have  the  usual  amount  of  plans  and  suggestions  for 
the  editors  to  draw  on,  and  the  work  they  did  later  came  too  late  to 
get  in  this  number.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  magazine  to  use  as 
a  rule  only  what  has  been  tried  out. — Ed. 


The  Health  Crusade  in  the  Model  School 

The  Model  School  is  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Modern  Health 
crusade  which  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Red  Cross. 

This  crusade  lasts  fifteen  weeks.  At  the  beginning  of  this  cam- 
paign those  wishing  to  become  a  Modern  Health  Crusader  promised 
to  observe  carefully  eleven  ordinary  health  chores. 

1.  I  washed  my  hands  before  each  meal  today. 

2.  I  washed  not  only  my  face  but  my  ears  and  neck  and  I  cleaned 
my  finger  nails  today. 

3.  I  kept  fingers,  pencils  and  everything  likely  to  be  unclean  or 
injurious  out  of  my  mouth  and  nose. 

4.  I  brushed  my  teeth  thoroughly  after  breakfast  and  after  the 
evening  meal  today. 

5.  I  took  ten  or  more  slow,  deep  breaths  of  fresh  air  today.  I  was 
careful  to  protect  others  if  I  spit,  coughed  or  sneezed. 

6.  I  played  outdoors  or  with  windows  open  more  than  thirty  min- 
utes today. 

7.  I  was  in  bed  ten  hours  or  more  last  night  and  kept  my  windows 
open. 

8.  I  drank  four  glasses  of  water,  including  a  drink  before  each  meal, 
and  drank  no  tea,  coffee,  nor  other  injurious  drinks  today. 

9.  I  tried  to  eat  wholesome  food  and  to  eat  slowly.  I  went  to 
toilet  at  my  regular  time. 

10.  I  tried  hard  today  to  sit  up  and  stand  up  straight ;  to  keep  neat, 
cheerful  and  clean  minded;  and  to  be  helpful  to  others. 

11.  I  took  a  full  bath  on  each  of  the  days  of  the  week  that  are 
checked  (x). 

The  crusaders  work  first  to  qualify  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks 
they  also  receive  a  certificate  of  enrollment  and  the  title  of  "Page 
in  Health  Knighthood"  if  they  have  done  at  least  54  chores,  75  per 
cent  of  the  72,  in  each  of  the  two  weeks.     To  rise  to  higher  ranks  and 
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to  be  entitled  to  wear  the  different  badges,  they  must  do  at  least  54 
chores  each  week  for  the  following  number  of  weeks : 

For  Squire,  3  weeks  after  becoming  a  page,  a  total  of  5  weeks. 

For  Knight,  5  weeks  after  becoming  Squire,  a  total  of  10  weeks. 

For  Knight  Banneret,  5  weeks  after  becoming  Knight,  a  total  of 
15  weeks. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  rivalry  among  the  different  grades  to  see 
who  was  the  first  to  win  the  banner.  The  third  grade  won  the  banner 
at  the  end  of  the  two  weeks  for  having  the  most  pages.  They  were 
very  proud  of  this  and  were  allowed  to  march  through  the  building 
with  the  banner.  The  fourth  grade  was  given  the  banner  for  having 
more  Squires  than  any  other  grade.  Each  grade  is  striving  to  win 
the  banner  at  the  end  so  they  can  keep  it.  Each  grade  has  a  wall  chart 
with  the  Crusaders'  names  on  it,  and  as  they  advance  from  Page  to 
Knight,  Squire  and  Knight  Banneret,  their  names  are  starred. 

To  get  the  children  interested,  stories  about  the  knights  of  old 
were  read  or  told,  such  as  Cedric,  Sir  Roland  and  Van  Dyke's  "Blue 
Flower."  One  child  asked  if  he  had  to  kill  dragons  as  they  did  long 
ago  before  becoming  knights. 

This  crusade  has  done  a  great  deal  toward  forming  better  habits 
among  the  children.  On  the  whole,  their  general  appearance  is  much 
better.     The  every  day  health  rules  are  no  longer  drudgery  to  them. 

Mildred  McGowan,  '20. 


Observation  of  Teaching  a  Poem 

I  saw  the  poem  "Beth  Gelert"  taught  in  the  fourth  grade  in  such 
a  way  that  the  children  were  led  into  the  mood  of  the  poem  so  that 
they  caught  the  deeper  meaning  of  both  the  story  and  the  poem.  This 
is  a  poem  that  has  difficulties  because  of  its  changing  moods  so  that 
it  requires  skilful  handling  for  the  pupils  to  get  the  spirit  and  setting 
of  the  story,  and  the  teacher  is  too  apt  to  be  contented  with  teaching 
the  story  merely. 

The  approach  to  this  poem  depends  entirely  on  the  background  the 
children  have  had.  Whatever  they  had  had  that  could  help  them  pic- 
ture a  setting  for  the  poem  was  recalled.  Countries  that  loved  hunt- 
ing were  mentioned. 

The  children  were  asked  questions  about  Scotland  and  especially 
about  the  sports  of  the  country.  This  brought  out  the  hunt  and  the 
things  necessary  for  the  hunt,  hounds,  horn  and  booty,  all  of  which 
were  used  in  the  poem. 
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With  this  short  but  important  introduction,  the  children  were  pre- 
pared for  the  poem,  because  they  were  in  a  mood  to  appreciate  it.  The 
teacher  read  the  poem  as  a  whole  to  the  class,  letting  them  enjoy  it 
the  best  they  could  without  stopping  to  question.  The  children  fol- 
lowed the  story  well,  but  also  followed  the  feeling  or  mood,  living 
through  the  emotional  experience. 

One  child  was  then  asked  to  tell  the  story.  It  was  told  crudely  but 
as  well  as  could  be  expected  after  having  heard  it  read  only  once.  The 
teacher  then  read  parts  and  developed  it  as  she  came  to  these  parts. 
In  reading  these  sections  she  gave  the  class  definite  things  to  look  for. 
The  story  was  organized  around  the  hunter's  changes  of  feeling.  The 
children  were  asked  to  raise  their  hands  when  they  thought  there  was 
a  change  in  his  feeling  and  as  the  children  recognized  these  changes 
the  teacher  would  pause  and  ask  what  the  hunter's  feeling  was,  why 
there  was  a  change  and  to  tell  the  meaning  of  the  word  that  described 
his  feeling.  Then  without  the  book  the  class  gave  an  oral  review  of  the 
story  developing  it  as  before  by  the  changes  in  the  man's  feeling;  these 
were  happiness,  then  anxiety,  then  unhappiness,  then  a  feeling  of 
horror,  then  of  anger,  then  of  anger  which  turned  to  vengefulness  and 
again  a  feeling  of  joy,  which  quickly  changed  to  sorrow. 

The  whys  of  these  changes  were  thoroughly  understood  by  the  class 
and  by  this  method  of  developing  the  poem  it  was  well  organized  in 
each  child's  mind  and  they  seemed  both  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  the 
poem. 

Helen  Stewart,  '20. 

Teaching  Biographical  Sketches 

Fully  realizing  that  biography  in  literature  is  used  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  interest  in  a  man's  works,  we  have  used  in  the 
fourth  grade  two  of  the  sketches  in  Practical  English.  We  have  not, 
however,  left  any  idea  that  we  were  merely  getting  facts  about  a  man. 

My  object  in  teaching  in  the  fourth  grade,  the  lives  of  Andersen 
and  Longfellow  and  some  of  their  works  was  to  get  the  children  in- 
terested in  the  men  who  wrote  stories  and  poems  they  like,  and  to  lead 
them  to  want  other  stories  and  poems  written  by  these  men. 

In  teaching  the  life  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen  I  used  the  sketch 
as  given  in  Practical  English,  Book  I,  but  before  this  I  told  the  story 
of  "The  Tin  Soldier,"  and  let  them  know  it  was  by  Andersen.  From 
this.  I  led  them  to  talk  about  other  stories  and  who  wrote  them,  until 
they  wanted  to  know  about  the  man  who  wrote  the  story  I  told.  After 
they  were  interested  I  told  them  another  story,  "The  Ugly  Duckling." 
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Some  of  the  children  had  already  read  this  but  were  interested  in 
hearing  it  again.  I  then  had  them  to  find  some  interesting  stories  by 
Andersen  that  they  would  like  to  tell  to  the  class.  They  brought  in 
quite  a  number. 

The  next  day  we  studied  the  life  of  Andersen  in  the  text  book.  The 
children  were  very  much  interested  in  this  life  and  seemed  anxious  to 
learn  all  they  could  about  him.  I  had  the  children  tell  what  they 
thought  the  parts  of  the  story  of  Andersen  should  be  named  and  as 
a  result  we  had  the  following  outline: 

1.  Andersen's  early  life. 

2.  He  moves  to  Copenhagen. 

3.  What  he  did  in  Copenhagen. 

4.  The  stories  he  wrote. 

5.  His  old  age  and  death. 

There  was  just  enough  time  left  to  hear  one  of  the  stories  that  they 
had  selected  to  bring  in.     They  chose  "The  Little  Match  Girl." 

To  get  a  review  of  Andersen  and  his  stories,  I  asked  the  children 
if  they  would  like  to  write  a  letter  to  Sam  Underwood,  one  of  their 
absent  schoolmates,  and  tell  him  what  they  had  learned  about  An- 
dersen and  his  stories  during  the  week.  They  were  to  choose  the  best 
letter  to  send  to  Sam. 

After  a  discussion  of  what  they  would  write,  what  they  would  put 
in  each  paragraph,  and  how  they  should  begin  and  end  their  letters, 
they  began  to  write.  These  letters  were  finished  at  home  and  brought 
to  class  the  next  day.  Those  that  wanted  to  read  their  letters  to  the 
class  did  so.  These  were  discussed,  compared  and  voted  on.  Van 
Staton's  was  selected  and  this  was  mailed  to  Sam. 

In  ordering  some  story  books  a  week  or  two  later,  the  children  were 
voting  on  what  books  they  should  order.  One  book  that  received  a 
large  majority  of  votes  was  "Andersen's  Fairy  Tales."  This  was 
proof  of  their  continued  interest. 

There  is  also  a  brief  but  excellent  sketch  of  Longfellow's  life  in  the 
same  textbook  and  also  several  of  his  poems,  most  of  which  the  chil- 
dren had  already  studied. 

On  the  first  day  in  the  study  of  Longfellow  we  took  up  "The  Chil- 
dren's Hour,"  a  poem  that  tells  us  a  little  of  Longfellow's  home  life, 
while  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  The  children  were  asked  to  choose 
the  stanza  that  they  liked  best  and  read  it  to  the  class.  They  evidently 
liked  the  entire  poem,  for  every  stanza  in  it  was  chosen  at  least  once. 

After  a  discussion  of  this  poem  by  the  class  and  the  re-reading  of 
the  entire  poem  to  them,  we  opened  our  books  and  began  the  study  of 
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"The  Life  of  Longfellow."  The  children  were  naturally  more  in- 
terested in  his  boyhood  days,  and  especially  in  where  he  spent  them, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  his  life. 

The  children  seemed  interested  in  telling  of  the  poems  by  Longfellow 
and  which  they  liked  best  of  those  that  they  already  knew.  They 
talked  about  why  and  when  they  thought  he  wrote  those  particular 
poems. 

On  the  second  day  I  read  them  "The  Birds  of  Killingsworth."  It 
took  the  entire  period  to  read  and  discuss  this  poem.  As  an  assign- 
ment I  told  each  of  them  to  find  a  poem  by  Longfellow  they  would 
like  to  read  to  the  class  and  on  the  next  day  so  many  poems  had  been 
selected  that  we  didn't  have  time  to  read  them  all.  Each  child  told  why 
he  liked  the  poem  that  he  had  chosen  and  compared  it  with  the  others 
that  were  read  on  class. 

The  last  day  I  had  them  write  a  story  about  Longfellow  and  his 
poems.  As  an  incentive  for  writing  this  story  they  were  told  to  see  if 
they  could  write  better  stories  than  the  sixth  grade  children  could. 
The  sixth  grade  teacher  was  to  be  the  judge.  They  began  their  stories 
on  class  and  finished  them  for  the  next  day.  Some  of  these  stories 
were  very  good  ones. 

I  gave  the  fourth  grade  children  only  two  poems  for  careful  study 
but  they  read  many  more  on  class.     Some  of  them  were : 

"The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus." 

"The  Village  Blacksmith." 

"The  Windmill." 

"The  Song  and  the  Arrow." 

"Footsteps  of  Angels." 

"To  Stay  at  Home  is  Best,"  and  parts  of  "Hiawatha." 

The  children  are  now  interested  in  the  men  who  wrote  the  stories  and 
poems  they  read. 

Zelma  Wester,  '20, 

Using  Pictures  to  Teach  Descriptive  Adjectives 

In  reviewing  adjectives  in  the  seventh  grade  in  the  Model  School, 
I  asked  the  children  to  find  pictures  in  magazines  that  they  could  de- 
scribe, and  paste  them  on  sheets  of  drawing  paper,  and  write  under- 
neath the  picture  all  the  adjectives  that  they  could  find  that  would 
describe  these  pictures.  I  got  excellent  results  from  this  because  the 
children  were  intensely  interested.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  the 
pictures  were  good  ones  for  descriptions.  It  was  startling  how  very 
skillful  the  children  were  in  the  selection  of  their  pictures.     I  asked 
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them  if  they  wouldn't  like  to  write  a  description  of  the  picture  the  next 
day  using  all  the  descriptive  words  possible.  They  were  all  very  eager 
to  do  this,  and  the  next  day  I  got  some  interesting  stories  that  were 
full  of  descriptive  words,  and  that  would  have  been  a  credit  to  a  higher 
grade. 

I  took  two  days  to  have  them  revised  and  rewritten,  and  when  these 
were  finished  they  were  really  good.  I  posted  the  best  descriptions. 
The  other  children  asked  to  rewrite  theirs  so  they  could  have  theirs 
posted  also.  When  I  had  finished  with  adjectives  I  had  on  exhibit  a 
poster  and  a  paper  from  every  child  in  the  room.  And  I  think  they 
had  a  very  clear  conception  of  what  a  descriptive  adjective  is  and  how 
to  use  it. 

Roland  Martin,  '20. 

Writing  of  a  Play  in  Fifth  Grade 

The  children  of  the  fifth  grade  of  the  Model  School  were  accus- 
tomed to  dramatizing  stories  but  they  had  never  tried  to  write  a  play, 
therefore  we  decided  to  have  them  write  one.  The  purpose  of  this 
work  was  to  teach  the  children  how  a  play  was  written,  how  the  action 
of  a  play  was  divided  into  scenes  and  how  to  arrange  dialogue. 

In  the  Aldine  Language  Book  II,  I  found  a  short  story,  "The  Two 
Merchants,"  with  a  few  hints  as  to  the  writing  of  a  play.  As  this  was 
short  and  easy,  with  few  characters  and  simple  plot,  we  decided  to 
use  it. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  make  an  outline  of  the  story.  From 
all  of  the  outlines  we  selected  the  best  and  had  it  written  on  the  board. 
We  divided  the  story  into  three  big  topics,  the  children  giving  a  name 
to  each  topic.  The  pupils  were  divided  into  three  groups,  each  group 
writing  a  scene.  From  each  group  the  best  scenes  were  selected  and 
written  on  the  board.     The  correct  punctuation  was  required. 

The  pupils  were  very  much  interested  in  this  play  and  they  at  once 
asked  if  they  might  play  it.  They  picked  out  the  pupils  that  were 
best  suited  to  play  the  parts  and  the  other  pupils  enjoyed  being  the 
audience.  In  this  play  there  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  self- 
expression,  definite  sentences  and  correct  use  of  the  quotation  marks. 

Vera  Wooten,  '20. 

Correlated  Nature  Study 

Children  in  the  primary  grades  can  easily  be  led  in  many  ways  to 
observe  and  love  nature.  This  can  be  done  through  the  different  sub- 
jects as  well  as  by  teaching  Nature  Study  directly.  Geography  work 
in  the  primary  grades  is  largely  nature  work.     Drawing,  handwork, 
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stories,  songs,  games  and  much  of  the  language  work  can  be  based  on 
nature  work.  A  good  means  of  teaching  it  directly  is  by  a  study  of 
the  farm  in  spring  and  the  farm  in  fall. 

In  order  to  get  the  children  ready  to  feel  and  see  nature  as  it  ap- 
pears before  them,  they  may  be  taken  out  of  doors  to  watch  the  buds 
on  the  trees,  the  birds,  the  grass,  and  flowers,  which  give  us  signs  that 
spring  is  present.  They  should  know  something  of  the  flowers  which 
they  see  almost  every  day,  such  as  tulips,  pansies  and  nasturtiums, 
The  children  will  be  interested  in  the  study  of  birds  and  they  should 
be  able  to  name  and  recognize  the  common  ones  that  are  in  the  com- 
munity. They  should  notice  the  difference  between  their  dress  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  and  also  know  when  the  different  birds  return,  and 
see  how  and  where  they  build  their  nests.  They  will  be  interested  in 
seeing  how  they  care  for  their  little  ones.  A  chart  may  be  kept  of  the 
different  birds  in  the  community. 

Attention  can  be  called  to  the  changing  season  by  letting  the  children 
tell  about  what  their  mothers  and  fathers  do.  They  may  tell  about 
the  spring  house-cleaning  and  the  making  of  new  clothes. 

Early  in  the  spring  they  can  be  led  into  a  study  of  the  things  that 
grow  on  the  farm.  The  children  in  the  country  may  tell  how  their 
fathers  prepare  for  planting.  The  town  children  may  name  some  of 
the  things  that  a  farmer  raises  to  eat,  such  as  potatoes,  corn,  etc.  Stories 
may  be  told  here  about  planting  seeds.  The  children  would  be  in- 
terested in  planting  a  real  garden  which  may  be  a  small  plot  on  the 
school  ground  or  a  garden  at  home,  if  this  is  not  available,  a  window 
garden,  or  sand  table  may  be  used  in  the  school  room.  The  seed  must 
be  selected  and  planted  in  this  way  so  that  the  children  can  see  the 
growth  of  seed  and  they  will  have  the  opportunity  of  watching  them  grow 
day  by  day. 

One  lesson  may  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  things  the  farmer 
plants  to  feed  his  animals  on  (pictures  may  be  helpful  here).  After 
they  have  talked  about  the  food  crops  something  should  be  said  about 
the  money  crops  that  grow  on  the  farm,  such  as  cotton,  tobacco,  etc. 
Each  may  be  worked  out  fully  if  desired.  A  sandtable  can  be  worked 
out  with  the  children,  representing  the  farm  in  the  spring.  This 
will  appeal  to  that  instinct  of  the  child  which  causes  him  to  love  hand- 
work. 

After  the  farm  has  been  completed  the  children  may  make  up  original 
stories  about  the  things  on  the  farm.  Each  child  may  tell  as  much 
about  each  product  as  he  can.  If  one  can  tell  about  cotton  from  the 
time  it  is  planted  until  it  is  made  into  cloth,  let  him  do  so. 

Direct  nature  study  can  begin  again  at  the  opening  of  school  in  the 
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fall  and  go  throughout  the  year,  according  to  the  seasons.     In  the  fall 
the  children's  attention  should  be  called  to  the  changes  in  the  seasons. 

Some  suggestions  as  to  how  to  do  this  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
Questions  can  be  asked  children  living  in  the  country  that  will 
bring  out  what  the  different,  members  of  their  families  do  in  preparing 
for  winter  as:  Mother  cans,  dries  and  preserves  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  winter.  Father  and  brothers  harvest  the  crops,  store  the  food  away  in 
the  cellar  and  get  in  the  winter's  supply  of  wood.  The  children  can 
also  tell  what  they  do  to  help  their  mothers  and  fathers. 

In  connection  with  the  geography  work  observations  may  be  made  of 
the  weather.  The  children  can  easily  understand  why  the  birds  go 
south,  the  squirrels  store  up  food,  the  animals  put  on  thicker  coats 
of  fur,  the  leaves  fall  and  what  the  insects  do  in  preparing  for  winter. 
They  will  discover  that  the  days  are  growing  shorter  and  colder  and 
that  winter  with  Jack  Frost  will  soon  be  here.  They  will  be  interested 
in  the  work  of  Jack  Frost  which  is  to  kill  plants,  open  nuts,  paint 
pictures  on  the  window  panes,  etc. 

A  weather  chart  should  be  kept.  This  chart  should  be  kept  on  a 
large  piece  of  pasteboard  so  the  weather  in  the  fall  can  be  compared 
with  the  weather  in  the  spring.  The  observations  should  be  made  at 
the  same  time  each  day. 

In  connection  with  the  weather  observations  the  work  of  the  wind 
should  be  taught  as:  the  wind  plays  with  the  leaves  and  covers  the 
ground  with  them  to  help  keep  the  roots  and  seeds  warm.  It  gets  the 
trees  ready  for  winter,  tells  the  birds  winter  is  coming,  blows  nuts 
and  fruits  from  the  trees,  flies  kites,  turns  windmills,  etc.  The  di- 
rections of  the  winds  should  be  taught. 

The  uses  of  ice  and  snow  could  be  correlated  with  the  study  of  Es- 
kimo life.  It  could  be  connected  with  the  hygiene  work  by  deciding 
the  way  children  should  dress  in  winter,  especially  when  out  in  the  fresh 
air. 

Talking  about  nature  is  not  nature  study.  One  needs  to  get  out  and 
see  nature  face  to  face.  The  children  should  be  taken  on  excursions 
in  order  that  their  attention  can  be  called  to  the  autumn  colors,  es- 
pecially the  fields,  leaves,  flowers,  trees  and  birds.  They  should  discover 
why  nature  changes  its  dress  in  the  fall. 

A  careful  study  may  be  made  of  the  leaves  in  the  fall.  Why  they 
fall  from  the  trees  and  their  uses  should  be  emphasized,  as :  they  catch 
rain  and  hold  it  before  it  reaches  the  earth ;  they  make  a  carpet  for 
the  earth  which  keeps  it  from  freezing  very  deeply  and  cover  the  seeds, 
roots  and  grasses  during  the  cold  weather.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  keep  a  chart  of  the  leaves,  grouping  them  according  to  the  color  of 
—3 
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their   dresses.      By   comparison    show    that   leaves    are    to    trees    what 
lungs  are  to  people.     This  can  be  correlated  with  hygiene  work. 

Small  plants  as  the  dandelion,  thistle,  Spanish  needle,  poor  man's 
patches,  etc.,  should  be  studied.  The  way  different  seeds  travel  and 
the  way  they  are  protected  by  nature  should  be  brought  out.  The 
children  will  discover  what  would  happen  if  all  the  seeds  drop  to  the 
ground  and  remained  around  the  mother  plant. 

Both  wild  and  cultivated  flowers  may  be  studied  as  in  the  spring. 
Interesting  comparisons  can  be  made.  A  few  flowers  should  be  studied 
in  detail,  then  others  can  be  compared  with  them.  Many  interesting 
games  about  flowers  can  be  played  during  the  language  period.  At- 
tractive borders  for  the  blackboard  could  be  made  by  the  children. 

Some  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  weeds,  since  they  crowd 
out  the  grass  and  useful  plants  and  rob  them  of  sunshine.  This  work 
should  be  taught  so  the  children  will  easily  see  why  and  when  the 
farmer  should  destroy  the  weeds  on  his  farm. 

The  study  of  trees  can  be  made  very  interesting  to  children.  (They 
will  enjoy  stories  about  seeds  that  have  been  planted  and  become  tall 
trees.)  The  uses  of  the  trees  should  be  emphasized  as:  They  furnish 
fruit,  fuel,  lumber,  medicine  and  homes  for  men,  birds  and  insects. 
The  children  will  see  that  they  should  be  willing  to  cultivate,  protect 
and  love  trees  for  their  beauty,  if  for  no  other  reason.  Some  definite 
trees  may  be  selected  for  study,  and  the  changes  in  these  trees  be  ob- 
served from  season  to  season.  Interesting  language  games  can  be  based 
on  trees. 

The  children  should  study  and  observe  insects  in  the  fall  in  order 
that  they  may  see  how  they  prepare  for  the  winter.  They  should 
discover  where  the  eggs  are  deposited  and  see  what  happens  to  them  in 
the  spring. 

In  the  children's  observations  of  birds  in  the  fall,  they  should  dis- 
cover when  they  leave,  why  they  leave  and  where  they  go.  They  should 
know  the  birds  that  remain  during  the  winter. 

When  spring  rolls  around  again  the  children  will  be  more  interested 
in  the  planting  of  the  seeds  because  they  will  have  the  seeds  which  they 
have  collected  in  their  nature  work  in  the  fall. 

Any  teacher  can  find  many  songs,  stories  and  poems  that  will 
correlate  with  the  nature  work  which  will  cause  the  children  to  be  more 
interested  in  nature.  Dramatization  and  original  stories  furnish  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  initiative  and  appeal  to  the  play  instinct 
of  the  child  and  at  the  same  time  his  love  for  nature  has  been  deepened. 
Hygiene,  handwork  and  spelling  can  also  be  easily  correlated  with 
this  work.  Janie  Tyson,  '20. 

Ethel  Southerland,  '20. 
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'Kit"  and  "Katf 


(This  is  taken  from  the  Training  School  News,  a  paper  published  by 
the  pupils  of  the  Demonstration  School  of  the  Georgia  State  Normal, 
at  Valdosta.  Miss  Barrett,  formerly  teacher  in  this  school  is  teacher 
of  Primary  Methods  there.) 

(The  play,  "Kit  and  Kat,"  is  the  result,  in  part  of  the  study  of 
Holland  by  the  sixth  grade.  It  was  written  as  a  class  problem,  based 
upon  their  reading  of  the  "Dutch  Twins,"  by  Perkins.  They  gave  it 
later  in  assembly  and  combined  with  it  reports  of  the  soil,  climate,  in- 
dustries, cities  and  customs  of  the  people  of  Holland.  The  program 
was  worked  out  under  the  practice  teachers,  Misses  Ingram  and  Ptizer.) 

Time :  One  Sunday  morning. 

Place:  Home  of  Kit  and  Kat. 

Characters :  Twins,  "Kit"  and  "Kat,"  Vrouw  Vedder  and  Father 
Vedder. 

Act  1 — Scene  I 

Father  Vedder:  (lighting  his  pipe)  "If  there  are  anywhere  about 
here  two  children  who  want  to  go  to  church,  they  had  better  tumble 
out  of  bed  and  get  dressed  and  eat  their  breakfast." 

(Kit  and  Kat  tumble  out  of  their  cupboard;  Vrouw  Vedder  turning 
the  twins  around  slowly  to  see  that  they  are  all  right.) 

Vrouw  Vedder:  "See  that  you  behave  well  in  church  and  do  not 
take  your  eyes  off  the  Domine  and  do  not  whisper." 

Kit  and  Kat:  "Yes,  mother." 

Vrouw  Vedder :  "Now  here  is  a  bowl  of  milk  and  bread  for  each 
of  you.     Now  do  not  spill  milk  on  your  Sunday  clothes." 

Father  Vedder:  "While  you  are  eating  your  breakfast  I  will  go 
and  feed  the  ducks,  chickens,  pigs  and  geese." 

Father  Vedder:  (comes  in)   "Are  your  ready?" 

Kit:  (with  a  mouthful)  "No,  father." 

(Kit  spills  milk  on  his  blouse.) 

Mother  Vedder:  "Kit,  use  your  manners  and  don't  talk  with  your 
mouth  full." 

Father  Vedder:  "Come  now,  let's  go;  we  shall  be  late  if  you  don't 
hurry." 

Mother  Vedder :  "Good-bye  children,  and  remember  what  I  told  you." 
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Scene  II 

Time:  11:15  o'clock. 

Place:  On  the  way  to  church. 

Characters :  Kit  and  Kat,  Grandmother,  Grandfather,  Domine,  Father 
Vedder. 

Kat :  "Father,  why  is  it  that  we  have  windmills  ?" 

Father  Vedder :  "A  little  Dutch  girl  like  you  not  to  know  the  use 
of  windmills!  Why,  the  water  in  the  fields  is  pumped  out  by  them. 
If  it  were  not  for  them  we  could  not  have  gardens." 

Kat :  "Is  it  the  wind  that  pumps  the  water  ?" 

Father  Vedder :  "Goosey  girl !  Of  course  it  does ;  and  more  than 
that  it  grinds  the  grain.  And  if  it  were  not  for  them  who  knows  but 
what  the  water  might  get  the  best  of  us?" 

Kit:  "Then  we'd  all  be  drowned,  wouldn't  we?" 

Father  Vedder:  "We  will  be  safe  as  long  as  the  dykes  last,  but 
one  small  leak  can  let  in  lots  of  water." 

Kat :  "Oh  dear,  what  a  leaky  country !" 

Father  Vedder :  "It's  a  nip  and  tuck  between  wind  and  water  in  Hol- 
land. It  is  a  good  land  that  we  live  in  and  we  should  be  thankful 
for  it.  See  the  rich  green  meadows  over  there,  with  the  cows  grazing 
in  them.  Our  cows  in  Holland  give  more  milk  than  any  other  cows  in 
the  whole  world." 

Kat :  "That's  what  mother  says." 

Father  Vedder :  "Our  butter  and  cheese  are  famous  everywhere." 

Kit:  (rubs  his  stomach)  "Wish  I  had  some  now.     Yum!  yum!" 

Father  Vedder :     "Our  gardens  are  the  finest  in  the  world." 

Kit :  "Isn't  ours  one  of  the  best  gardens  in  Holland,  father  ?" 

Father  Vedder :  "Really  no  one  can  raise  better  cabbage,  onions  and 
carrots  than  I  can." 

Kit :  "Isn't  Holland  the  greatest  country  in  the  world,  father  ?" 

Father  Vedder :  "Well,  perhaps  not  in  size.  But  in  pluck  my  boy, 
Holland  is  sometimes  called  the  'Land  of  Pluck.'  " 

Kat :  "I  don't  see  why.  I'm  Dutch  and  I'se  'fraid  o'  lots  o'  sings. 
Spiders,  an'  mad  geese  an'  falling  in  the  water  and — " 

Kit :  "Humph  !  You're  a  girl  if  you  are  Dutch.  Boys  are  always 
pluckier  than  girls.     Ain't  they,  father?" 

Father  Vedder :  "People  who  boast  are  never  really  plucky." 

(Kit  looks  the  other  way  and  digs  the  toe  of  his  shoe  in  the  dirt.) 

Kat:  (snugs  up  to  her  father)  "Humph!  goody!     So  there,  Kit." 

Kit :  "How  did  pluck  come  to  make  Holland  ?" 
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Father  Vedder:  "At  first  there  wasn't  any  Holland.  Then  people 
huilt  walls  of  dirt  around  these  flats  and  pumped  out  the  water  and 
after  all  that  work  we  have  our  rich  fields." 

Kat :  "Oh  !    Is  it  pluck  that  keeps  them  ?" 

Father  Vedder:  "Yes.  And  all  hours  of  the  day  the  dykes  have  to 
he  watched  and  mended  when  a  leak  is  found.  If  Holland  should  grow 
lazy  we  would  all  soon  be  back  in  the  Zuyder  Zee.  That  is  all  my 
sermon  today." 

Kat :  "Humph,  that's  a  better  sermon  than  the  Domine  will  ever 
preach." 

Father  Yedder :  "Tut !  tut !  Why  Kat,  you  must  never  say  such  things. 
Come,  let  us  walk  faster  or  we  will  be  late.  Here  comes  the  Domine 
so  mind  your  manners." 

(In  walks  the  Domine  and  lays  his  hand  on  Kit's  head.) 

Domine :  "Good  morning,  my  children." 

Kit :  "Father,  why  doesn't  he  come  to  see  us  again  ?  I  like  to  have 
him  to  come  to  our  house." 

Father  Vedder :  "My  son,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  love  your  pastor." 

Kat :  "Really,  I  don't  like  him  so  very  much  because  we  have  to 
recite  the  catechism  and  be  washed  and  mind  all  our  manners.  But 
mother  always  has  good  things  to  eat,  doesn't  she,  Kit?  Cakes,  preserves 
and  everything." 

Kat :  "I'd  like  it  fine  if  I  didn't  have  to  recite  the  catechism." 

Father  Vedder :  "Good  boys  and  girls  always  learn  the  catechism. 
Now  here  is  a  penny  for  each  of  you  to  put  in  the  bag." 

(They  meet  Grandmother  and  Grandfather) 

Kit  and  Kat :  "Hello,  grandmother." 

Grandmother:  "Hello,  children." 

Kit :  "Sniff,  sniff ;  Kat  I  smell  something  that  smells  like  mints." 

(They  walk  in  church.) 

Scene  III 

Time:  11:30. 

Place :  In  church. 

Characters :  Domine,  Kit  and  Kat,  Grandmother,  Congregation. 

Kit:  "Kat,  don't  forget  the  mints.  Grandmother  will  give  us  one  if 
we  be  good." 

Kat :  "Humph !  My  mind  has  been  on  'em  every  since  I  smelled 
them." 

Grandmother :  "Be  quiet,  children,  and  look  straight  ahead  of  you." 

(Kit  and  Kat  fell  asleep  on  grandmother's  shoulders;  then  grand- 
mother fell  asleep.) 

Domine :  "We  will  all  sing  our  national  hymn." 
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(Grandmother  arose  quickly  so  no  one  could  tell  she  had  been  asleep. 
Kit  and  Kat  bumped  their  heads.) 

Kit  and  Kat :  "Oh !" 

(Kat  begins  to  cry.) 

Grandmother :  "Sh !  sh !     Here  is  a  peppermint." 

(She  put  a  peppermint  in  the  bag  instead  of  the  money.) 

(All  leave  the  church.) 

Scene  IV. 

Time:  After  church. 

Place:  Outside  of  the  church. 

Characters:  Kit  and  Kat,  Grandmother,  Grandfather,  Father  Ved 
der. 

Twins:  (jumping  up  and  down)  "Oh,  won't  it  be  fine?  Grandfather, 
may  we  go  with  you  in  the  morning  to  carry  the  milk?" 

Grandfather:  "Yes." 

Kat :  "Goodness,  but  I  wish  tomorrow  would  come  right  away !" 


REVIEWS 

The  School  Life  for  March  15,  1920,  is  devoted  to  reports  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  held  in  Cleveland,  on  February  29-March  4.  There 
are  so  many  of  these  organizations  that  one  can  see  that  every  phase 
of  education  gets  careful  consideration.  The  mere  names  of  these  in- 
dicate this.  Among  these  half-hundred  organizations  we  notice :  The 
American,  Home  Economics  Association,  School  Garden  Association, 
The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  American  School  Hy- 
giene Association,  and  National  Council  of  Primary  Education;  and  this 
is  only  a  start. 

The  outstanding  features  of  this  meeting  are  given  by  J.  W.  Crab- 
tree,  Secretary  of  the  1ST.  E.  A.,  as  follows : 

1.  In  every  section,  department  or  other  group  meeting  there  was  a 
very  definite  attempt  to  outline  programs  of  practice  instead  of  merely 
to  discuss  educational  theory. 

2.  Throughout  the  entire  meeting  there  was  a  very  definite  recog- 
nition of  the  community  and  nation-wide  need  to  increase  teachers' 
salaries  and  to  improve  teachers  professionally,  not  from  the  stand- 
point of  teachers  merely,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  a  democracy  which 
must  rely  on  education  to  train  its  citizenship. 

3.  A  very  definite  and  clear-cut  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  Fed- 
eral department  of  education  and  for  Federal  appropriation  as  provided 
in  the  Smith-Towner  Bill. 

4.  The  definite  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  complete  program  of 
physical  and  health  education  and  well-being  as  inclusive  of  the  best 
that  is  implied  in  military  training  and  personal  and  community  hy- 
giene and  sanitation. 

5.  A  distinctive  tendency  to  support  a  permanent  nation-wide  pro- 
gram of  Americanization  under  the  direction  of  trained  educators  in- 
stead of  politicians. 

6.  A  definite  recognition  of  the  immediate  need  for  greater  de- 
mocracy in  school  management,  for  wise  teacher  participation  in  school 
government,  and  for  a  democratic  reorganization  of  the  department 
itself. 

7.  The  very  definite  recognition  of  the  educational  value  of  out- 
of-school  organizations,  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts,  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  Junior  Bed  Cross,  National  Geographic  Society,  Community 
Center  Organizations,  and  the  School  Garden  Association. 
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8.  A  definite  recognition  of  the  educational  value  of  all  forms  of 
visual  education,  including  objects,  slides,  laboratory  experiments,  and 
moving  picture  films. 

9.  A  general  recognition  of  the  need  to  refine  greatly  our  present 
available  tests  in  subject  matter  and  in  intelligence,  with  a  growing 
appreciation  of  the  educational  value  of  the  plan  underlying  the  Army, 
trade,  and  intelligence  tests. 

10.  The  growing  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  nation-wide  or- 
ganization of  teachers. 

In  the  reports  of  the  National  School  Department,  special  at- 
tention was  given  to  child  hygiene  and  public  health.  Superintendent 
H.  G.  Swanson,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  this  school,  was  one  of  the 
leading  speakers  on  this  subject  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  North  Carolina  by  telling  of  the  progressive  health  program  this 
State  has  in  connection  with  public  schools. 

The  department  of  rural  education  gave  their  attention  to  the  stand- 
ardization of  rural  schools  and  the  direction  of  rural  education  by 
State  offices.  The  rural  normal  group  gave  chief  attention  to  the 
question  of  cooperation  between  the  rural  school  and  State  Federal 
extension  agencies.  Two  additional  sections,  one  on  the  rural  high 
school  and  another  on  community-center  activities  in  the  rural  school, 
were  requested  and  will  be  provided  in  next  year's  program. 

It  was  found  in  the  Council  of  Normal  School  Presidents  that  the 
enrollment  in  normal  schools  had  diminished  since  1916  so  that  the 
number  of  graduates  had  greatly  decreased.  The  opinions  expressed 
showed  the  necessity  of  encouraging  young  men  and  women  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession. 

The  Round  Table  of  County  Superintendents  diagnosed  the  causes  of 
rural  teacher  shortage  and  suggested  remedies. 

1.  Better  salaries  for  rural  than  for  town  teachers. 

2.  Better  living  conditions,  teacherages  in  the  case  of  consolidated 
rural  schools. 

3.  More  helpful  supervision,  and  better  equipment. 

4.  Rural  teachers  of  skill,  and  adequate  preparation  encouraged  to 
look  forward  to  positions  of  larger  service. 

5.  Good  roads. 

6.  Elimination  of  the  one-teacher  school. 

Ellen  McIver,  '20. 
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Home  Economics — Part  of  Liberal  Education,  is  the  title  of  a  most 
interesting  review  in  School  Life. 

"The  general  purpose  of  home  economics  education  is  to  aid  in  se- 
curing and  maintaining  the  best  type  of  home  and  family  life."  The 
opening  sentence  is  quoted  from  Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  Home 
Economics  Specialist  in  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  aims  of  home  economics  in  elementary  and  high  schools  are 
given  thus:  First,  preparation  of  the  pupil  for  helpful  and  worthy 
membership  in  the  present  homes ;  second,  to  help  the  prospective 
woman  wage-earners  to  be  able  to  secure  for  themselves  good  results 
of  their  labor  when  they  enter  the  professional,  commercial,  or  in- 
dustrial world ;  third,  the  training  of  girls  who  may  discover  within 
themselves  special  ability  for  those  industries  involved  from  the  house- 
hold; and  last,  to  supply  prevocational  training  for  certain  professions 
open  to  women. 

Special  training  is  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  those  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  a  household.  The  extent  of  duties  is  dependent  on 
physical  strength  and  mental  power. 

To  accomplish  the  following  results  is  a  real  aim  of  teaching  home 
economics  :  Caring  for  personal  belongings ;  sharing  household  tasks ; 
maintaining  sanitary  surroundings ;  establishing  good  habits  of  hygiene 
and  thrift  and  wise  spending;  and  creating  an  appreciation  of  house- 
hold occupations. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  teaching  home  economics  in  the  schools  are : 
foreign  parents;  older  members  of  family  are  not  familiar  with  Ameri- 
can standards ;  many  mothers  are  incapable  of  teaching  their  daughters. 

In  an  American  home,  it  is  needed  because  the  mother  has  many 
tasks  of  the  household  and  she  has  little  time  to  instruct  her  daughters 
and  often  the  child's  time  is  spent  in  studying,  music  lessons  and  va- 
rious recreations. 

Many  girls  leave  home  on  entering  the  wage  earning  occupations. 
If  they  are  to  continue  to  be  efficient  wage-earners  they  should  secure 
from  their  incomes  a  maximum  of  physical  welfare  and  a  margin  for 
saving.  They  need  a  knowledge  of  textile  and  clothing;  food  values 
and  body  needs ;  sanitation  and  hygiene ;  and  they  also  need  expedi- 
tious methods  in  performing  the  usual  household  tasks. 

Home  Economics  is  also  prevocational  for  many  professions 
which  women  enter.  Those  who  need  it  are :  nurses,  dietitians,  kinder- 
garten teachers,  social  workers,  visiting  housekeepers  and  settlement 
workers. 

Carrie  Teer,  '20. 
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In  the  February  number  of  The  I  Titer- Mountain  Educator,  Margaret 
Craig  Curran,  Director  of  Teachers'  Service  Division,  State  Normal 
College,  Dillon,  Montana,  writes  a  very  interesting  article  on  What  the 
Public  Should  Expect  of  Teachers  Especially  Trained  for  Rural  Schools. 

In  the  article  she  states  two  problems  that  confront  our  National 
Government :  the  increasing  cost  of  food  and  clothing,  and  the  in- 
creasing drift  of  life  from  the  farms  into  the  cities. 

The  reason  for  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing  is  largely  a  result  of 
limited  production,  which  is  due  to  the  scarcity  of  farm  labor  and 
farm  labor  is  scarce  because  farming  is  not  a  popular  occupation  with 
young  people.  This  brings  to  us  the  second  question,  "Why  do  people 
leave  the  farm  to  go  to  the  city  to  live?" 

One  reason  for  this  is  an  economic  reason  to  which  are  due  the 
uncertainty  of  crops,  lack  of  cooperation  in  marketing,  the  long  time 
that  it  takes  for  them  to  get  their  profit  and  the  lack  of  steady  and 
dependable  income  for  them  to  have  in  order  to  spend  money  through- 
out the  year.  There  are  also  social  reasons  which  are,  the  desire  for 
social  equality,  the  feeling  that  all  of  culture,  refinement  and  polish 
are  found  in  the  city,  and  advantages  of  Church,  theatre,  music  and 
social  gatherings,  all  of  which  are  found  in  thickly  populated  cen- 
ters. 

The  result  of  this  drift  to  the  city  is  an  army  of  untrained  men  that 
are  forced  into  the  least  desirable  places  where  many  of  them  fail 
economically  and  socially. 

The  only  remedy  is  in  education  that  will  enable  them  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  in  their  environment  so  that  they  may  live  lives 
that  are  economically,  socially  and  morally  efficient.  Therefore  the 
public  should  have  a  right  to  expect  certain  definite  things  from  teachers. 

The  writer  gives  five  of  these  definite  demands.  First,  the  teacher 
should  be  trained  to  do  certain  things.  She  should  be  trained  to  teach 
subjects  that  will  function  in  the  economic  life  of  the  community. 

Second :  She  should  take  the  following  course :  rural  sociology,  eco- 
nomics, agriculture,  home  economics,  animal  husbandry,  child  psy- 
chology, and  organization  and  teaching  of  a  country  school. 

Third :  She  should  be  farm  minded.  She  should  have  the  attitude 
of  mind  that  will  enable  her  to  instill  in  the  minds  of  the  children  the 
respect  for  farm  work  that  will  lift  it  above  the  level  of  common- 
place drudgery.  The  teacher  must  believe  in  and  love  country  life, 
she  must  have  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  farm  production  and 
understand  the  seasonal  nature  of  farm  production. 

Fourth:  She  must  be  prepared  to  teach  the  practical  phases  of  farm 
life.    Farmers'  children  are  kept  out  of  school  because  the  farmer  does 
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not  see  that  days  spent  in  school  bring  any  economic  return.  There- 
fore, the  teacher  must  prove  the  economic,  social  and  moral  effici- 
ency of  the  school  in  the  life  of  the  community  by  sending  out  boys 
and  girls  who  will  succeed  in  the  practical  phases  of  farm  life  better 
than  their  parents  have  succeeded. 

Fifth :  We  need  leaders  that  have  been  trained  to  organize  and  con- 
duct community  enterprises  in  the  rural  community.  The  public  de- 
mands a  leader  of  a  high  type  of  character,  high  standards  of  living 
and  social  responsibility,  and  a  definite  program  upon  which  to  work. 
The  community  needs  more  social  life,  such  as  parties,  social  times 
for  the  young,  community  "sings,"  Sunday  school  and  church. 

Last  of  all  the  teacher  should  be  democratic  in  spirit  and  loyal  to  the 
interest  and  welfare  of  school,  community  and  Nation.  Then  it  will 
be  possible  to  say  that  country  schools  are  efficient. 

Ethel  McArthur,  '20. 


The  Educational  and  Vocational  Training  of  Serbian  War  Orphans. 

(An  article  by  Beatrice  Stevenson  Stanuyovid,  Educational  Founda- 
tions, March  Number). 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Serbian  children  have  been 
without  training  or  education  and,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  with- 
out proper  food,  shelter  and  clothing. 

In  1914  Serbia  was  swept  by  typhus,  which  killed  one-tenth  of  the 
population  and  left  the  remaining  nine-tenths  to  wander  over  the 
country  as  beasts  of  the  field.  Before  the  outside  world  could  come 
to  her  aid  she  was  crushed  by  Germany,  Austria  and  Bulgaria,  the 
number  of  orphans  being  infinitely  increased  and  life  made  more 
desperate. 

The  Serbian  Relief  Committee  of  America  built  a  home  of  several 
departments  at  Lazaruatz  for  these  children.  In  this  home  they  are 
well  cared  for  and  are  given  training  in  personal  habits,  such  as  cleanli- 
ness, care  of  the  body,  clothing  ad  surroundings;  and  for  the  girls 
housekeeping  and  diet  are  added.  It  also  provides  for  a  proper  amount 
of  exercise  and  entertainment,  and  if  no  outside  school  is  available  they 
are  given  elementary  instruction  in  common  subjects.  This  is  given 
in  order  that  these  children  will  become  useful  members  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Bonnie  Muse,  '20. 
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A  bulletin  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Kelley,  director  of  community  schools 
for  adults  in  the  State,  explains  fully  the  Community  Schools  in  North 
Carolina.  Through  the  community  schools  in  North  Carolina  illiter- 
acy can  be  reduced  and  the  illiterate  is  helped  to  realize  his  worth  as 
a  citizen,  each  in  his  own  community,  State  and  Nation,  and  as  such  pro- 
vide means  by  which  he  may  attain  to  the  best  possible  citizenship. 
This  work  provides  instruction  in  primary,  intermediate  and  further 
grades  for  those  more  than  fourteen  years  old,  who  for  various  reasons 
have  not  finished  the  work  of  the  grades.  Many  helpful  community 
subjects,  such  as  community  civics,  health,  thrift,  home  making,  gar- 
dening, etc.,  may  be  taught. 

A  whole  time  worker  should  be  employed,  who  is  to  be  paid  one-half 
by  the  State  and  one-half  by  the  county.  The  workers  should  organize 
and  direct  community  schools  for  adults  in  cooperation  with  the  County 
Department  of  Education  and  should  do  actual  teaching  in  as  many  cen- 
ters as  possible  and  in  addition  supervise  the  work  in  other  community 
schools. 

A  few  wide-awake  teachers  in  each  county  who  are  teaching  in  regular 
day  schools  may  organize  community  schools  for  adults  and  conduct 
them  in  connection  with  their  day  schools,  giving  two  nights  each  week 
to  the  work,  for  which  she  will  be  paid  liberally,  according  to  enroll- 
ment and  average  attendance. 

In  order  to  organize  a  community  school  a  survey  of  the  community 
should  be  made  to  determine  the  number  of  families  and  members  over 
fourteen  years  and  about  which  grade  in  the  regular  school  each  mem- 
ber would  be  classed,  also  their  living  conditions,  industrial  conditions 
and  the  likes,  dislikes  and  wants  of  the  people. 

Out  of  each  week  two  nights  should  be  planned  for  regular  class 
work  and  one  night  for  a  program  that  will  entertain  and  at  the 
same  time  stress  some  community  need  such  as  "health,"  "thrift,"  etc.  In 
connection  with  community  schools,  scattered  adult  illiterates  may  be 
taught  in  their  homes  or  other  convenient  places.  This  takes  care  of 
those  who  cannot  or  will  not  attend  school.  Two  dollars  from  the 
State  and  two  dollars  from  county  or  local  funds  will  be  paid  to  the 
teacher  for  each  illiterate  who  is  given  as  much  as  one  month's  work. 

As  the  work  of  teaching  adult  illiterates  is  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system  of  this  State,  all  requisitions  for  aid  from  the  State  fund  for 
teaching  illiterates  must  be  approved  and  signed  by  the  County  Super- 
intendent of  schools.  Upon  the  receipts  of  satisfactory  reports  of  at 
least  one  month,  together  with  requisition  for  and  from  the  County 
Superintendent,  a  warrant  for  the  State's  part  of  the  teacher's  salary 
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will  be  made  and  mailed  to  the  teacher  through  the  County  Superin- 
tendent's office. 

Free  phamphlets  for  beginners  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  will 
be  furnished  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  upon  application  of 
any  teacher  stating  the  number  needed.  All  necessary  report  blanks  are 
furnished  free  and  may  be  secured  at  the  county  superintendent's  office 
or  by  making  direct  application  to  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

An  outline  of  the  bulletin  was  given  in  the  School  News  of  December 
15,  1919. 

Frances  Walker,  '20. 


Making  the  Schoolhov.se  Serve  the  Community. 

(An  article  from  The  School  News  and  Practical  Educator,  Taylors- 
ville,  III.) 

Not  every  town  or  community  is  ready  for  or  can  afford  a  community 
house,  but  every  town  or  community  has  at  least  a  schoolhouse  which 
can  be  used  to  serve  many  purposes  of  the  community.  It  can  be  used 
for  group  gatherings  as  well  as  for  the  entire  community  gathering. 

There  is  a  chance  that  the  people  of  the  community  or  town  will  be 
interested  in  a  talk  or  something  given  by  one  of  their  own  members. 
They  will  be  in  sympathy  with  him,  and  the  more  sympathetic  they  are 
in  their  attitude  towards  interests  other  than  their  own  the  more  enter- 
taining the  world  becomes.  As  it  takes  all  kinds  of  people  to  make  a 
town  or  community,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  by  coming  together 
an  amazing  amount  of  interesting  things  develop. 

Every  kind  of  entertainment  can  be  given  in  the  schoolhouse — choral 
singing,  concerts,  festivals,  lantern  slides,  minstrels,  pageants,  lectures, 
basket-ball,  bag  punching,  ball  games,  boxing  drills,  folk  dancing,  gym- 
nastic competitions,  wrestling,  miscellaneous  games,  and  other  kinds  of 
sports  or  entertainments.  The  schoolhouse  may  also  be  used  for  a  place 
for  club  and  society  meetings. 

Certainly  the  movement  means  more  recreation  and  more  community 
hospitality,  which,  in  turn,  means  more  health  and  joy  in  living  for  all 
whose  lives  are  touched.  Mary  Batts,  '20. 


Garden  Army  Number  of  School  Life. 

The  School  Life  for  February  is  a  very  interesting  garden  army 
number.  The  plans  for  1920  are  set  forth  on  the  first  page.  As  the 
needs  are  greater  now  than  during  the  war  the  officers  of  the  United 
States   School  Army  have  made  plans   to  make   the   summer   of   1920 
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surpass  any  other  in  home  gardens  in  amount  of  land  cultivated,  in 
products  harvested,  and  in  interest  aroused  in  everything  that  comes 
from  healthful  work  on  the  soil. 

In  an  editorial  the  values  of  gardening  are  given.  Unlike  most  school 
subjects,  school  supervised  gardening  is  one  subject  of  which  the  money 
value  may  be  computed.  The  net  average  money  return  per  child  in 
various  cities  and  towns  ranges  from  a  few  dollars  to  $40  or  $50. 
There  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  return  per  child  where  gardening  has 
been  conducted  before  as  a  school  subject  in  a  city. 

The  average  citizen  who  sees  only  a  small  part  of  the  work  may  con- 
sider the  results  petty.  When  a  net  average  return  of  $18  is  multiplied 
by  six  or  seven  millions  of  city  and  town  children  the  total  sum  is 
beyond  belief. 

Surveys  and  studies  have  been  made  of  delinquency,  truancy  and 
other  offenses  of  children  against  law  and  order.  It  was  found  that  a 
much  larger  number  of  children  who  commit  these  offenses  are  children 
who  live  in  towns  and  cities.  Few  of  these  children  have  gardens  to 
work  in,  and  instead  of  working  at  something  useful  they  are  stealing 
or  damaging  property  in  some  way.  From  the  statistics  taken  in  these 
surveys  it  is  evident  that  a  child  working  in  his  garden  is  not  liable  to 
commit  offenses. 

The  motto  of  the  garden  army  is  "A  garden  for  every  child;  every 
child  in  a  garden."  And  this  can  only  be  realized  when  gardening 
becomes  a  definite  part  of  school  work. 

In  this  number  of  School  Life  are  pictures  of  children  working  in 
gardens,  exhibits,  pageants  and  plans  for  school  gardens.  It  has  reports 
of  the  work  from  various  parts  of  the  Nation. 

Grace  Cloninger,  '20. 


The  Federal  Executive  Departments  as  Sources  of  Information  for 
Libraries,  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  74,  1919. 

In  this  bulletin  information  is  given  concerning  each  of  the  executive 
departments.  This  information  will  be  of  inestimable  value  for  teachers 
and  librarians.    Each  of  the  Executives  has  a  direct  message. 

Woodrow  "Wilson,  as  the  Chief  Executive,  says : 

"The  help  you  gave  the  Government  during  the  war  in  placing  before 
millions  of  people  authentic  Government  messages  warrants  the  publi- 
cation of  a  bulletin,  which  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  information  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  ready  to  place  at  your  disposal." 

Librarian  of  Library  of  Congress  says : 

"At  all  times  and  in  all  relations,  consider  that  you  have  a  part 
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interest  in  a  library  which  is  maintained  by  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  for  service  truly  national." 

Secretary  of  State  says : 

"It  is  necessary  that  the  complex  machinery  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment should  be  well  understood  in  order  that  its  operation  for  the 
advancement  of  our  national  interest  may  be  intelligently  appreciated 
and  supported  by  our  people." 

Attorney-General  says : 

"There  was  never  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Republic  when  it  was 
more  important  that  the  people  lend  their  loyal  support  to  the  Federal 
laws.  The  librarians  can  do  much  in  disseminating  such  sentiments 
among  the  people,  by  placing  before  the  reading  people  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  government  and  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
enforcing  the  Federal  statutes." 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  says : 

"During  the  period  of  active  warfare  you  gave  timely  and  telling  pub- 
licity to  information  which  the  people  of  this  country  needed.  In  this 
period  of  readjustment  and  in  the  period  of  peace  to  follow,  a  still 
greater  task  is  yours,  that  of  placing  before  your  communities  the  news 
of  what  our  Government  is  doing." 


ALUMNAE  DEPARTMENT 

Mary  Hart,  '18,  is  now  principal  of  the  Patrick  School,  in  Durham 
County,  instead  of  being  simply  a  teacher.  While  she  was  at  home 
during  the  suspension  because  of  influenza  the  principal  resigned  and 
the  position  of  principal  was  offered  her  with  a  considerable  increase 
of  salary.    This  is  abundant  proof  of  her  success. 

Julia  Rankin,  '16,  recently  renewed  her  subscription  to  the  Quar- 
terly and  wrote  interestingly  of  her  experiences.  At  present  she  is  at 
her  home  near  Greensboro  recuperating  from  influenza.  She  is  one 
of  those  who  deserted  the  teaching  profession  because  she  could  get  an 
"all  the  year  round  job"  paying  each  month  just  twice  as  much  as  she 
was  getting  teaching.  She  took  a  business  course  and  for  some  time 
worked  in  the  offices  of  the  ship  yards  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  as  comp- 
tometer operator.  She  then  worked  in  an  office  in  Greensboro  until 
she  stopped  because  of  influenza.  She  gave  interesting  reports  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Rankin  Blue,  her  sister,  who  had  charge  of  the  dining-room  here. 
Mrs.  Blue,  she  says,  thinks  the  universe  is  wrapped  up  in  her  home,  hus- 
band and  baby.     Julia  is  enthusiastic  over  the  Woman  Suffrage  victory. 

Mary  ]STewby  White  is  enjoying  her  work  in  the  Rich  Square  School. 
Effie  Baugham,  '17,  is  teaching  there  also. 

Ruth  Eenton,  '18,  reports  a  fine  year  of  teaching,  with  the  exception 
of  the  time  when  her  school  near  Mebane  was  suspended  because  of 
influenza.  She  says  she  had  twelve  little  beginners,  an  interesting  bunch. 
She  expects  to  continue  the  coaching  she  has  been  doing  each  summer 
in  the  North.     She  has  pleasant  work  near  the  ocean. 

Ethel  Stanfield,  '18,  is  again  teaching  in  Mebane. 

The  report  comes  that  Marie  Worsley,  '19,  is  making  a  great  success 
as  principal  of  Otter's  Creek,  Edgecombe  County.  The  people  of  the 
community  are  very  enthusiastic  over  the  school  and  hope  for  her  return 
next  year. 

Matt.  H.  Phillips,  who  married  Josephine  Little,  '13,  of  Greenville, 
died  suddenly  on  the  morning  of  March  7.  Mr.  Phillips  had  charge  of 
an  automobile  supply  station  in  Greenville.  They  had  moved  into  their 
new  home  only  two  days  before  his  death.     There  is  one  child. 

The  news  comes  from  Oriental  that  the  people  are  delighted  at  the 
attention  their  children  are  getting  with  Vera  Bennett,  '19,  as  their 
teacher. 

nSTell  Pender.  '11,  was  married  in  April  to  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Moore,  the 
assistant  cashier  of  the  Greenville  Banking  and  Trust  Company. 

Esther  Brown,  '15,  was  married  recently  to  Mr.  E.  O.  Spencer,  of 
Swan  Quarter.     She  continues  teaching. 
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Blanche  Kilpatrick,  '19,  was  married  in  March  to  Mr.  "William  Penn 
Lane,  Jr.    She  is  living  at  Fort  Barnwell. 

Rosa  Forbes,  '19,  was  married  in  April  to  Mr.  Frank  Whitehurst. 

Kate  Tillery,  '16,  is  now  Mrs.  William  Quinerly. 

Ada  Credle,  '17,  was  recently  married  to  Mr.  May. 

Mattie  Cox,  '14,  has  a  position  in  the  bank  in  Goldsboro. 

Nellie  Dunn,  '16,  who  teaches  the  third  grade  in  the  "Washington 
School  recently  spent  the  day  observing  at  the  Model  School. 

We  have  heard  good  reports  of  the  girls  at  Bethel — Blanche  Atwater, 
Helen  McLawhorn  and  Gladys  Nelson. 

Lou  Ellen  and  Norma  Dupree  were  recently  here  with  two  of  Norma's 
music  pupils,  who  entered  the  State  Musical  Contest. 

A  great  many  of  the  alumnae  were  here  at  the  Senior  Opera.  It  was 
impossible  to  see  them  all,  but  we  give  a  list  of  those  seen :  Ruth  Hooks, 
Zelota  Cobb,  Emma  Cobb,  Laura  Newton,  Fannie  Mae  Finch  Bunn  (and 
Mr.  Bunn)  Helen  McLawhorn,  Bess  Tillitt,  Willie  Wilson,  Sadie 
Thompson,  Fannie  Bishop,  Reba  Everett,  Camille  Robinson,  Martha 
Mercer,  Flora  Barnes,  Ferol  Little,  Mrs.  Joe  Harper  (Susie  Barnes), 
Mrs.  Roy  Davenport  (Elizabeth  Speir). 

Willie  Jackson,  '18,  had  to  give  up  her  position  in  Elizabeth  City  on 
account  of  serious  illness.    She  is  now  at  home  convalescent. 

Blanche  Satterthwaite,  '17,  has  closed  her  school  and  returned  Jiome 
after  a  successful  year. 

Mrs.  Alice  Herring  Ellsworth  has  a  little  son,  William  Ellsworth, 
born  in  April. 


1920  Class 


Gentle  Reader: 

You  will  find  in  the  following  pages  our  last  word  as  a  group  of  pros- 
pective teachers,  who  are  in  reality  only  school  girls,  before  we  become 
individual  actual  teachers. 

Through  the  years  we  have  worked  and  played,  and  the  work  will 
have  opportunity  to  express  itself  in  the  work  of  the  years  to  come. 
This  is  the  last  chance  for  an  outburst  into  expression  of  the  thought 
and  feelings  that  have  accumulated  for  four  years,  and  they  must  get 
into  the  light  of  day  before  it  is  too  late.  Judge  for  yourself  what 
manner  of  folk  we  are  from  what  we  have  to  say  about  ourselves  and 
each  other.  We  have  no  apology  to  offer  for  anything,  but  merely  offer 
school  girl  affairs  in  a  school  girl's  way. 

We  wish  you  to  know  that  we  are  grateful  to  our  class  adviser,  Miss 
Nellie  Maupin,  of  the  faculty,  for  special  guidance,  advice  and  help. 
In  work  and  play,  she  has  been  our  staunch  ally,  entering  into  our  joys 
and  sorrows  with  sympathy. 

We  realize  we  have  made  an  indelible  record,  whatever  the  record 
may  be,  and  that  when  we  once  get  into  print,  this,  too,  becomes  an 
indelible  record.    But  we  leave  it  with  you  to  take  as  you  choose. 

Mildred  McCotter, 
President  of  the  Class  of  1920. 


1  and  2.     Presidents  of  Literary  Societies. 

3.  Class  Officers. 

4.  Class  Adviser. 

5.  President  Athletic  League. 

6.  Class  President. 

7.  President  Y.  W.  C  A. 


CLASS  OF  1920 

Three  cheers  for  the  class  of  nineteen-twenty ! 
What  have  we  done  ?    Why  things  a-plenty ; 
In  work  for  war  and  peace-time  work 
We're  known  as  the  folks  who  never  shirk. 

For  shows  we're  famous  from  "A"  year  to  "D," 
From  light  little  farces  to  opera.    You  see 
"The  mascot"  broke  records  in  proceeds  and  house ; 
There  wasn't  room  for  even  a  mouse. 

Never  a  class  had  so  much  geography 
As  this  the  class  of  nineteen-twenty ; 
Not  even  the  border  of  the  State  us  stop — 
We're  from  the  salty  sounds  to  mountain  top. 

The  war  hit  us  hard  when  Juniors  we  came, 
But  once  here  all  stayed  to  play  the  game, 
Though  not  the  largest,  more  Juniors  came  back — 
We  all  refused  to  be  thrown  off  the  track. 

These  things  we  boost  to  stand  out  from  the  rest — 
Geography,  shows,  war  and  peace-work,  sticking  we're  best ; 
Three  cheers  for  the  girls  who  stick  to  the  last ; 
Three  cheers  for  nineteen-twenty  class. 

Agnes  Ellis,  '20, 

Class  Booster. 


Prophetic  Roll 

Draw  near,  classmates,  one  and  all,  and  look  with  us  in  our  Crystal 
Ball.  'Tis  there  we'll  see  the  future  of  us  all  and  read  those  things 
which  may  befall. 

'Tis  Gay  Albritton  first  we  see.  A  teacher  she'll  be  for  full  ten  years, 
with  an  aim  always  exactly  the  same. 

Dear  Alston,  Annie  Lou.  It  never  would  do  for  you  to  be  left  to 
teach,  so  take  our  advice  and  find  a  certain  fellow  nice,  and  then  you 
can  both  teach,  and  also  preach. 
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Georgia  Barnes,  dashing,  gay  and  loud,  in  China  we'll  see  leading 
a  crowd.  The  heathen  Chinee  she  will  subdue.  (Can  this  really  be 
true?) 

Ah!  Mary  Batts,  we  see  you're  always  as  busy  as  a  bee.  On  a  soap 
box  you're  talking,  too.    There's  ne'er  any  balking  you. 

Little  Ruth  Brown,  she  sighs  for  the  town ;  but  the  country  for  you, 
so  to  it  be  true. 

Now  Gladys  Baum,  so  efficient  and  calm,  a  treasurer  will  be;  a  cross 
old  maid  with  thirty  cats,  in  the  Crystal  Ball  we  see. 

Madge  Blackley  thinks  to  marry  soon.  We'll  tell  you  a  secret — it's 
the  eighth  of  June. 

Marion  Butler  is  just  the  same.    She's  living  up  to  her  last  name. 

Betty  Bass  will  have  her  way,  and  her  will  is  to  work  with  Joe  some 
day. 

We  surely  know  that  Grace  Cloninger  will  be  a  teacher  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Gertrude  Chamberlain,  with  her  beguiling  smile,  will  be  so  great  a 
pleasure  that  "Gaston,"  with  his  way  so  gentle  and  mild,  will  think  he 
has  a  treasure. 

Ruby  Daughtridge  is  a  pearl.  She'll  climb  every  mountain  in  this 
whole  wide  world. 

Texie  Dale  will  win  her  race  and  be  sure  to  take  Miss  Graham's  place. 

Now  Agnes  Ellis,  don't  regret  that  this  your  lot  will  be.  Leader  of 
the  suffragettes  is  exactly  what  we  see. 

Old  Thelma  Elliott,  strong  and  wise,  our  president  will  be.  In  the 
White  House  she  will  live  in  1933. 

Helen  Elliott  a  page  will  be  for  the  Queen  of  Italy. 

Lila  Faircloth,  sweet  and  mild,  will  be  a  governess.  She  will  work 
most  all  the  while  and  never  take  a  rest. 

We  now  see  Blanche  Farabow  with  forty  pupils,  row  in  row. 

Caroline  Fitzgerald,  though  little  is  old  enough,  you  see;  she  soon 
will  marry  fine  and  very  happy  be. 

Irma  Fuqua,  so  good  and  wise,  thinks  to  reach  Japan;  but  alas,  we 
see  her,  "Little  Vamp,"  dancing  with  every  man. 

Who  will  travel  far  and  wide?  Ruby  Garris,  surely,  and  with  Janie 
Tyson  along  she  will  not  grow  so  weary. 

Sweet  Marie  Gatling,  come  to  me.  Hear  this  secret  sweet.  You'll 
soon  meet  your  future  man,  and  he'll  be  hard  to  beat. 

Marguerite  Hensley,  so  good  and  strong,  will  be  a  missionary;  and 
Jimmie  she  will  take  along,  and  he'll  not  be  contrary. 

Orene  Hollowell,  who's  never  seen  without  her  Bunkie  dear,  will  lead 
her  party  far  and  wide  and  never  have  a  fear. 
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Minnie  Hollowell  studies  hard;  knowledge  around  her  is  wound.  A 
supervisor  she  will  be  in  her  own  home  town. 

ISTow  dear  Eose  Hooks,  adventures  rare  must  know.  I  see  her  at  a 
fair.    She's  leading  in  a  minstrel  show,  jazzing  here  and  there. 

Fannie  Jackson,  high  in  rank,  will  change  her  name  to  "Mrs.  Frank." 

Nonie  Johnson  always  smiles.  (This  a  mistake  must  be.)  Dean  at 
E.  C.  T.  T.  S.  is  what  we  surely  see. 

Glenmore  Koonce,  live  and  wide  awake,  we  see  a  clownish  dancer  soon 
will  make. 

Ruth  Loy  a  hair  dresser  will  be  and  comb  the  hair  for  all,  you  see. 

Now  Roland  Martin,  you're  working  hard ;  you're  selling  organdie  by 
the  yard. 

Edith  Matthews,  an  editor  and  teacher  will  make,  and  Miss  Jenkins's 
place  she'll  surely  take. 

As  for  Bonnie  Muse,  a  husband  she  will  choose. 

Ethel  McArthur  soon  will  fade  and  is  sure  to  be  a  crabbed  old  maid. 

Ellen  Mclver,  so  tall  and  gay,  will  be  a  postmistress  to  her  dying  day. 

Mildren  Maupin,  who's  in  a  rush,  is  winning  with  her  own  dear 
crush. 

A  teacher  we  see  for  Mildred  McCotter,  but  really  we  think  we  "hadn't 
oughter." 

So  quiet  and  meek  is  Ruby  Mercer.  She'll  take  the  place  of  the 
Training  School  Bursar. 

'Tis  hard  to  tell  for  Myrtle  Moore.  At  least  we  see  dear  friends 
galore. 

Mildred  McGowan,  so  quiet  and  meek,  a  stray  first  grade  will  always 
seek. 

Janice  Mizelle  we  surely  see  will  a  great  stenographer  be. 

Ollie  Moore,  who  takes  much  care,  is  sure  to  marry  a  millionaire. 

We  see  old  Geraldine  Moore  putting  up  advertisements  by  the  score. 

Alma  Odom,  though  quite  small,  will  a  doctor  be,  with  Frances 
Walker  as  a  nurse.    They  happiness  will  see. 

Virginia  Pigford  is  going  West.  To  reach  California  she'll  do  her 
best. 

Annie  Belle  Quinerly — well — Durward  or  Rouse?  'tis  hard  to  tell. 

Now  Martha  Ratcliffe,  who  is  so  gay,  her  fate  will  be  to  teach.  The 
kindergarten  she  will  choose  and  will  be  hard  to  reach. 

Julia  Rowe,  what  is  she  at?  We  see  that  she  is  slim.  My!  my! 
she's  taking  anti-fat,  and  she's  a  teacher,  oh !  so  prim. 

Callie  Ruffin  you  know  sings  well.  A  singer  still  she  must  be.  We 
see  her  in  an  opera  house  singing  with  Galli  Curci. 

Little  Ethel  Southerland  will  be  the  leader  of  a  band. 
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Helen  Stewart,  who  has  no  fancy  frill,  will  work  so  hard  she'll  climh 
up  to  her  "Hill." 

Now  stately  and  willful  Eloise  Tarkenton  finds  naught  but  the  stage 
to  please. 

Work  on  hard,  dear  Carrie  Teer,  to  Africa  you'll  go  without  a  fear. 

Now  we  see  Mildred  Thompson,  so  discreet,  hut  what  will  be  her 
fate?    We  see  her  making  love  to  Jack  behind  their  garden  gate. 

Harriet  Thomasson,  My,  what  a  sin !  So  much  money  for  one  to  win. 

Kathleen  Yaughn  we  well  can  see  will  a  great  musician  be. 

Now  work  away,  Lula  Wade,  as  a  milliner  you'll  be  well  paid. 

Zelma  Wester  will  be  an  heiress.    She'll  leave  this  country  and  go  to 
Paris. 

Alice  Whitehurst  as  the  mascot  is  quite  the  rage;  she'll  make  her 
living  on  the  stage. 

Vera  Wooten  a  professor  will  make  somewhere  in  the  Old  North 
State. 

Mabel  Wommack,  this  we  see,  a  dancing  teacher  gay  and  free. 

Elmira  Wommack  many  suitors  can  beguile,  but  in  New  York  she'll 
lead  the  style. 

Henrietta  Zahnizer,  who's  always  the  same,  will  be  sure  to  change 
her  name. 

Poor  Minnie  Love  Stephens  will  get  the  "leaving." 

Minnie  Love  Stephens,  '20. 
Gertrude  Chamberlain,  '20. 


Geographical  Status 

The  class  of  1920  has  a  specialty 

We  lead  all  others  in  geography 

From  mountain  tops  down  to  the  sea, 

From  near  Currituck  'most  to  Cherokee — are  we! 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  school  has  there  been  such  a  "Duke's 
Mixture"  in  one  class  as  now.  There  are  more  counties  and  places 
on  the  map  represented  here  than  ever  before.  We  are  widespread  and 
very  few  of  the  girls  hail  from  the  same  section  of  the  State. 

Of  the  girls  from  the  East,  Pitt  County  must  be  given  a  part  alone. 
For  Pitt  County  has  given  some  wonderful  contributions  to  the  Senior 
class  of  1920  of  E.  C.  T.  T.  S.  Now,  little  Bettina,  the  heroine  of  our 
opera.  Is  she  not  a  good  example?  There  are  seven  other  girls  who 
hail  from  the  county  of  Pitt. 
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The  four  presidents  in  the  school  will  prove  to  you  that  one  part 
of  our  State  supplies  as  much  talent  as  the  other. 

The  Poe  president  hails  from  Caswell. 

Lanier's  from  Perquimans  is  just  as  well. 

The  county  of  Yancey  gives  our  Y.  W.  president, 

Our  wonderful  class  president,  of  Pamlico  is  a  resident. 

A  mingling  of  all  that  is  best  from  all  parts  of  the  State  is  found  in 
1920.    What  we  got  from  each  other  we'll  take  back  into  the  State. 

Madge  Blackley,   '20. 


Klass  Kalendar 

Sept.  24. — Registration  of  Seniors,  (First  on  roll.) 

Sept.  26. — Regular  work  begins,  (Who'll  teach?) 

Sept.  29. — Sections  divided.    D  1. — Parade  of  pompous,  patronizing, 
picked  pedagogies. 
D  2. — The  disappointed,  unpicked. 

Sept.  30. —  D  1.    First  day  of  actual  teaching,  sobs  and  tears.    D  2. 
sympathy  and  jeers. 

Oct.  2 — D  1.      After    conference    on   plans.      Chestf alien,    martyred 
teachers. 
D   2. — Jubilant,   smiling,   fortunate   students. 

Oct.  18. — Senior  class  organization. 

Oct.  30. — Hallowe'en  entertainment  given  the  school  by  the  Seniors. 

Nov.  7. — Seniors  100  per  cent  strong  for  Red  Cross. 

Nov.  11. — Annual  Assembly — Celebration  of  "signing  of  Armistice" 
by  class  of  1920. 

Nov.  11. — The  elect  for  teaching  in  rural  schools,  make  their  first 
trip  to  Joyner  School. 

9  :00  a.  m. — Great  rejoicing  on  part  of  "elect"  to  go  to 
Joyner's,  because  of  the  automobile  trips.  Sighs  of  non- 
elect  because  they  will  miss  the  automobile  trips. 
12  :30  p.  m. — Elect  return  from  Joyner's — dejected.  Re- 
joicing on  part  of  non-elect  wbo  escape  from  rural  teach- 
ing. 

Nov.  20. — Decision  on  kind  of  tree  to  be  planted  by  class. 

Nov.  24. — Thanksgiving  day. 
Sunrise  serenade. 
Puritan  breakfast. 
Basketball  game — Defeated  but  not  whipped. 

Dec.  5. — Program  arranged  for  tree  planting  as  soon  as  tree  arrives. 

Dec.  17. — Date  set  for  planting  tree,  but  no  tree,  no  planting. 

Dec.  18. — Xmas  holidays  begin. 

Jan.  1 — Return  to  work. 
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D  1  and  D  2. — Exchange  places  and  feelings.    (See  above 

for  "attitude.") 
Jan.  12. — An  Opera,  "The  Mascot/'  selected  instead  of  "Senior  play." 
Jan.  17. — Class  of  1920  entertain  their  sister  class  of  1922. 
Jan.  18. — Y.  W.  C.  A.  vesper  services  led  by  the  Seniors.    Luck  with 

us,  splendid  talk  given  by  a  returned  missionary  from 

India,  Mr.  Hanson. 
Jan.  23. — Date  set  for  planting  tree.     Postponed,  weather  too  cold 

for  "tree  ceremony." 
Jan.  26. — School    is    placed    under    quarantine    against    influenza. 

Practice  teaching  stopped.    D  1. — Lonesome. 
Feb.  5. — Practice  teaching  periods  given  to  English  and  Arithmetic. 

We  wonder  why  these. 
Feb.  11. — Last  date  set  for  tree  ceremony,  postponed  until  next  day. 
Feb.  12. — Pain — Ceremony  of  tree  postponed — tree  still  alive  but  al- 
most dry. 
Feb.  14.  3 :30. — "Valentine  Tea"  given  D  2  section  by  one  section 

of  the  Junior  cooking  class. 
Feb.  21. — Decision  by  class  to  wear  rainbow  colored  organdie  dresses 

and  hats  for  "Class  Day." 
Feb.  21.  3  :30. — "George  Washington  Tea"  given  D  1  section  by  the 

other  section  of  the  Junior  class. 

7  :30 — George  Washington  entertainment  given  school  by 

Junior  class. 
Mar.     1. — Begin  practicing  twice  each  day  for  "Mascot." 
Mar.  11. — Winter  term  exams  begin.  (Long  faces.) 
Mar.  16. — Spring  term  begins. 
Mar.  27. — Tree  planted  ( !   !  )  sunshine — all  fine. 
Mar.  29. — Quarantine  ban  lifted  locally,  (town  taken  possession  of.) 
April    1. — Vote  by  school  lifts  quarantine  entirely. 
April  3-7. — Easter  holidays  for  all  save  Seniors.  Seniors  stay  here 

and  slave  for  the  "Mascot."     (How  virtuous!) 
April     7. — Holidays   end — other   classes   come   trooping  in   looking 

like  the  morning  after — Seniors  fresh  and  self-righteous. 
April  12. — Picture  taking  of  the  "Mascot."  See  picture  elsewhere.) 

Picture  taking  of  class  for  Quarterly.     (See  picture  else- 
where.) 

"The  Mascot"  presented  to  faculty. 
April  14. — "  'The  Mascot/  greatest  dramatic  performance  ever  given 

in  the  history  of  the  school"  presented  to  the  public. 
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April  15. — Great  rejoicing  caused  by  success  of  the  "Mascot/'  es- 
pecially the  financial  success. 

April  15-19. — Five  day  holiday  given    Seniors.      Little    gang    that 
stayed  here  busy  sewing  on  class  day  dresses. 

April  20. — "Wild  rush  on  copy  for  the  Senior  number  of  the  Quarterly. 
Dates  set  after  going  to  press. 

May  8. — Reception  given  to  Seniors  by  President  and  Mrs.  Wright. 

May  10. — Junior  Reception  to  Seniors. 

May  18. — Pageant-play  and  Picnic  given  Seniors  by  "B"  class.. 

May  20-22. — Final  exams. 

May  24-29. — Senior  vacation — hard  at  work  completing  the  gradu- 
ation dresses  and  practicing  for  commencement. 

May  30. — Commencement  begins. 

June  1. — Senior  class-day  exercises.     (Dressed  up  in  rainbow  colored 
organdie  dresses  and  hats  made  by  Seniors.) 

June  2. — Graduation  exercises. 

June    3. — Grand  finale.  Summer  vacation  begins.    What  next?  Jobs. 

Sept.     1. — "Prospective"  dropped  from  "teachers." 

Eloise  Tarkenton,  '20. 


Komments  on  the  Kalendar  and  Other  Senior  Deeds 

The  calendar  above  gives  an  idea  of  what  we  have  done  in  our  last 
year's  stay  up  here.  A  few  of  these  dates  stand  out  as  red  letter  days  in 
our  last  year  at  school.  But  there  are  some  things  that  cannot  be  marked 
by  a  date.  The  first  of  these  is  the  day  we  arrived  here  and  registered 
as  Seniors.  The  new  girls  looked  on  us  as  gods  and  sighed  because  they 
were  not  Seniors  too.  Sixty-seven  of  our  old  Junior  class  came  back  to 
graduate.  This  was  almost  seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  Junior  class,  and 
the  largest  per  cent  of  any  class  to  come  back  for  the  Senior  year.  Our 
Junior  class  was  the  smallest  the  school  has  had  in  five  years.  Owing 
to  the  war  many  of  the  girls  who  graduated  from  high  schools  took 
government  positions,  or  office  work  which  affected  the  size  of  our  class. 
Imagine  then  how  proud  we  were  that  almost  every  member  of  our 
Junior  class  came  back  and  were  joined  by  two  new  ones. 

As  Seniors  we  had  the  privilege  of  organizing  our  class  in  two  weeks 
after  arriving  here.  We  elected  Mildred  McCotter  president  and  we 
could  not  have  done  better  if  we  had  searched  among  a  thousand  girls. 

Then  came  real  work.  We  were  divided  into  teaching  sections  and 
you  can  imagine  how  anxious  we  were  to  know  which  section  we  were 
in,  the  one  to  teach  before  Christmas  or  the  one  to  teach  after.    But  the 
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real  thrill  came  when  we  went  down  to  the  Model  School  to  teach 
our  first  lessons.  How  carefully  we  had  memorized  our  lesson  plans 
the  night  before.  Will  any  one  of  them  forget  how  weak  she  felt  when 
her  time  came  to  get  up  before  the  class?  Our  nervousness  soon  wore 
off,  but  the  thrill  and  romance  remained  and  kept  us  in  a  constant  state 
of  intense  interest  that  absorbed  us  utterly. 

Right  after  Christmas  we  met  to  decide  on  the  great  event  of  our 
Senior  year,  the  Senior  Play.  Every  class  before  us  had  given  a  play, 
so  we  decided  to  give  an  opera.  Miss  Muffly  agreed  to  coach  us.  Oh, 
how  we  worked !  We  had  the  loyal  support  of  every  class  in  school 
as  well  as  of  the  faculty.  We  were  rewarded  by  a  large,  responsive 
audience,  as  well  as  by  the  largest  sum  of  money  any  Senior  class  had 
ever  raised. 

Now  we  are  looking  forward  to  class  day,  which  will  be  after  this 
"copy"  goes  to  press.  This  will  be  our  last  appearance  when  we  take  the 
initiative.  We  are  going  to  give  up  the  white  dresses  this  year  for 
class  day  and  wear  the  rainbow  colors.  We  have  hats  to  match  our 
dresses.  Everywhere  one  looks  he  will  see  the  rainbow  effect  carried 
out.     Never  before  has  this  been  done. 

Excitement  reigns  supreme  in  the  sewing  room  now.  Every  girl  is 
working  to  make  her  particular  dress  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  general 
appearance  or  effect. 

As  we  look  back  over  our  four  years  stay  here  we  find  that  these 
red  letter  days  have  been  merely  the  spice  of  life.  We  have  worked  hard 
and  played  hard.  All  along  we  have  stood  for  dramatics  and  we 
have  tried  to  give  at  least  one  play  each  year.  Class  spirit  and  school 
spirit  have  been  encouraged.  Every  girl  has  been  urged  to  be  true  to 
her  Alma  Mater.  Our  motto  "Truth  will  Free"  has  been  our  guide 
and  we  have  tried  to  live  up  to  it. 

Myrtle  Moore.  '20. 


The  Other  Three  Years 

Forty-nine  timid  little  "A's"  organized  the  class  of  1920  on  the  third 
Saturday  in  November,  1916,  and  elected  their  officers,  Evy  Midgett, 
President;  Dearie  Simmons,  Vice-President;  Ruth  Liverman,  Secre- 
tary; and  Fannie  Jackson,  Treasurer.  Miss  Nellie  Maupin  was  chosen 
adviser  to  guide  us  through  the  four  years  ahead.  The  first  thing  we 
did  was  to  compose  our  class  song.  How  important  we  felt  singing  it ! 
Our  song  and  motto,  "Truth  will  Free,"  have  grown  very  dear  to  us  all. 

Our  first  red  letter  day  when  we  made  ourselves  known  to  the  school 
public,  was  Thanksgiving  day  when  we  were  introduced  to  the  athletic 
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1.  Blue  Ridge  Delegates  From  Class  of  1920. 

2.  Tree-Planting. 

3  and  4.      The  Joyner  School  Groups. 

5.  A  Puritan  Couple. 

6.  Basket-Ball  Team. 

7.  The  State  College  Band. 

8.  Quarterly  Staff. 
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world  by  our  sister  class,  the  '18'ers.  We  were  so  inspired  then  that 
we  made  up  our  minds  then  and  there  to  win  honors  in  athletics,  but 
alas !  who  foresaw  "flu"  and  its  dire  effect. 

We  had  only  a  little  part  in  athletics  this  year  except  as  rooters  for 
our  sister  class.  But  were  we  only  rooters  in  everything  that  year?  No, 
indeed,  for  volley  ball  and  walking  were  for  us,  and  such  a  splendid  fight 
for  honors  is  seldom  seen  from  beginners.  The  "A"  list  on  the  walking 
paper  was  always  filled  up  and  our  record,  although  not  the  winner, 
was  a  good  one.  Every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  found  the  volley 
ball  court  crowded  with  players.  In  the  match  games  the  "A's"  were 
victorious  over  the  "F's"  and  lost  only  one  with  the  "B's." 

Our  sister  class  gave  us  a  most  delightful  Christmas  entertainment. 
We  dressed  as  little  girls  and  they  were  boys  and  escorted  us. 
After  enjoying  many  games  and  contests  we  were  given  souvenirs  from 
the  Christmas  tree  by  Santa  Claus. 

On  March  17,  we  entertained  the  class  of  '18  with  a  St.  Patrick's 
day  party.  Many  forms  of  entertainment  were  engaged  in.  The 
green  was  used  in  decorating  the  hall. 

Three  more  events  of  the  year  were,  the  annual  chapel  exercises, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  program  and  a  play  "The  Superior  Sex,"  in  which  we 
made  our  first  appearance  upon  the  stage. 

On  class  day  "Sunshine"  was  willed  us  by  the  class  of  '17  and 
which  we  have  daily  tried  to  scatter  during  our  stay  at  the  Training 
School. 

The  United  States  had  entered  the  war  now  and  we  feared  that  this 
would  draw  heavily  upon  our  girls,  but  it  was  later  found  that  this 
was  felt  in  our  Junior  year  and  not  so  greatly  this  year.  Our  "B"  class 
was  fifty-six  strong.  Our  officers  for  this  year  were,  Buth  Liverman, 
President;  Olive  Grady,  Vice-President;  Helen  Stewart,  Secretary; 
and  Maude  Westbrook,  Treasurer. 

Again  this  year  Thanksgiving  was  our  first  red  letter  day  when  our 
sister  class,  the  '18'ers  won  the  basketball  game,  but  the  supreme  joy 
came  when  they  won  the  cup  in  April.  The  "B"  players  entertained  the 
Senior  players  in  the  Domestic  Science  hall  the  following  Saturday. 

In  February  we  entertained  the  Seniors  with  a  play,  "Whiskers."  Of 
course  no  refreshments  were  served  during  the  war. 

Poems  of  the  late  war  were  chosen  as  our  theme  for  Chapel  exercises 
and  also  for  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Thrift  then  was  uppermost  in  everybody's  mind.  Our  class  organized 
a  thrift  club  and  in  this  we  were  one  hundred  per  cent  strong. 

In  the  spring  while  the  third  Liberty  Loan  campaign  was  on  we 
took  part  in  a  grand  patriotic  parade  on  the  streets  of  Greenville,  rep- 
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resenting  "Joan  of  Arc."  Four  monks  led  the  procession.  Behind  them 
came  Joan  of  Arc  dressed  in  a  white  suit  carrying  a  banner  covered 
with  fleur-de-lis.  Two  soldiers  led  her  horse,  while  her  army  brought 
up  the  rear.  It  was  during  this  drive  that  we  bought  our  first  Liberty 
Loan  bond,  and  how  proud  we  were  of  it! 

On  class  day  our  sister  class,  the  Seniors,  willed  us  a  lamp  to  light 
us  on  our  way,  which  we  have  kept  burning  brightly. 

Our  Junior  year  was  ushered  in  by  an  epidemic  of  "flu."  Mr.  "Flu" 
met  us  at  the  door  the  first  day,  and  indeed,  we  became  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  him  before  the  fall  passed.  We  were  very  fortunate  in 
not  having  to  close  school  and  in  not  having  a  death  in  the  school,  but 
our  poor  class  lost  many  a  dear  member,  either  from  sickness  or  be- 
cause of  having  to  work  to  take  the  place  of  one  now  gone. 

The  war  had  indeed  affected  our  Junior  year,  for  this  year  we  had 
only  ninety,  the  smallest  Junior  class  in  five  years,  and  we  lost  several 
of  these  before  the  year  passed. 

Our  officers  for  the  year  were  Marguerite  Hensley,  President ;  Fannie 
Jackson,  Vice-President ;  Edith  Matthews,  Secretary;  Irma  Fuqua, 
Treasurer  and  Orene  Hollowell,  Critic. 

The  epidemic  of  "flu"  left  our  girls  so  weak  that  the  usual  Thanks- 
giving game  of  basketball  between  the  Juniors  and  Seniors  was  im- 
possible. But  did  we  idle  away  our  time  with  this  excuse?  No,  indeed, 
for  help  was  so  very  scarce  that  we  became  cotton  pickers  and  weed 
hoers  to  clean  off  and  prepare  the  tennis  courts  for  playing.  In  this 
way  we  not  only  relieved  the  labor  situation  but  earned  enough  money 
with  the  little  we  had  to  purchase  a  one  hundred  dollar  Liberty  Loan 
bond. 

In  the  spring  the  play  "Peck  vs.  Peck"  was  given  in  honor  of  our 
sister  class,  the  "A's."  In  return  a  delightful  program  consisting  of  a 
mock  class  meeting  and  many  interesting  take-offs  on  our  girls  was 
given  us. 

Each  year  we  had  given  some  form  of  dramatics.  The  "Romancers," 
which  was  given  by  us  in  honor  of  the  Seniors,  but  open  to  the  public, 
was  the  climax  of  our  three  years. 

The  reception  to  the  Seniors  in  May  consisted  of  a  shower.  The 
chest  which  was  decorated  in  their  class  colors,  green  and  white,  was 
brought  in  by  a  little  fairy  and  presented  to  the  president  of  the  class. 

Our  part  in  commencement  had  grown  considerably  larger  for  the 
marshals  for  this  occasion  were  to  come  from  our  class.  They  were, 
Mildred  Thompson,  Chief;  Bessie  Jernigan,  Annie  James,  Alice  White- 
hurst,  Kathleen  Vaughn,  Dearie  Simmons,  Sarah  Butt,  Martha  Rat- 
cliffe,  Glenmore  Koonce  and  Edith  Matthews. 
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This  brings  us  to  our  Senior  year,  which  is  given  above,  and  this 
is  the  history  of  the  class  of  1920. 

Mildred  Mattpin,  '20. 


Planting  the  Tree 

The  class  of  '20  planted  its  tree  Saturday  afternoon,  March  27. 

This  class  dressed  in  its  colors,  gold  and  white,  followed  by  the  other 
classes  and  the  faculty  made  an  impressive  scene  as  it  led  the  way  to 
Fifth  Street  where  its  tree,  a  gingo,  lay  waiting.  The  following  pro- 
gram was  rendered: 

America Entire    School 

Class  Song Senior  Class 

Poem,  "Trees" Senior  Class 

Song,  "Be  True  to  the  Class" Senior  Class 

Poem,  "Brown  Thrush" Misses  Bourn, 

Jackson,  Alston,  Thomasson,  Daughtridge  arid  Wester. 
Song,  "So  we  go  planting  the  Senior  tree"  (Planting  of  tree) 

Senior  Class 

Poem,  "Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree" Misses  Elliott 

Hensley,  Ratcliffe,  and  Stewart. 

Presentation  of  Tree  to  President  Wright Miss  McCotter 

Acceptance  of  Tree President  Wright 

Presentation  of  Spade  to  Junior  Class Miss  McCotter 

Acceptance  of  Spade Miss  Bahnson 

Class  Song - - Junior  Class 

Song,  "Carolina" Entire  School 


"Prospective  Teacher" 

Why  wonder  about  the  Seniors  going  around  with  such  serious  mien 
when  for  months  we  have  listened  with  a  critical  attitude,  an  at- 
tentive ear,  and  have  scanned  the  actual  teachers  with  a  watchful  eye 
for  all  those  many  things  which  are  required  of  prospective  teachers? 
For  two  years  we  have  been  prospective  teachers  and  we  should  know 
what  is  expected  of  us.  On  every  side  from  teachers  and  outside 
speakers,  we  always  have  emphasized  to  us  the  fact  that  we  are  pros- 
pective teachers  (as  if  we  didn't  know  it!)  preparing  for  the  great  task 
that  is  before  us.  We  have  been  studying  "Primary  Methods,"  "How 
to  Study,"  and  "Child  Study"  too  long  not  to  realize  that  we  are  getting 
fready  to  be  real  teachers. 
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We  thought  we  were  entering  into  actual  work  when  we  did  our  prac- 
tice teaching  at  the  Model  School,  but  we  found  out  that  our  experience 
there  was  just  the  first  step  beyond  "prospective."  The  teachers  tell 
us  how  different  it  will  be  next  year  when  we  are  out  alone  and  with- 
out them  to  go  to  for  help  and  advice,  so  then  is  when  we  will  know 
the  difference  between  practice  teaching  and  real  teaching.  Often  we 
become  very  much  discouraged  as  the  teachers  talk  to  us  about  the 
numerous  things  that  we  must  be  and  do,  and  we  feel  as  if  no  human 
being  can  ever  remember  all  they  say,  but  Mr.  Underwood  relieved  us 
very  much  by  telling  us  that  no  teacher  ever  finishes  learning,  for  there 
is  always  something  else. 

We  have  learned  that  among  the  necessary  requirements  of  pros- 
pective teachers  we  should  know  the  entire  history  of  the  community 
from  debts  to  doughnuts,  and  yet  appear  innocent ;  we  should  weigh, 
consider  and  value  the  conditions  of  life,  and  recognize  the  whole  com- 
munity or  problems  and  determine  the  factors  contributing  to  their 
solution;  and  never  think  of  stepping  down  from  the  high  pedestal 
which  the  people  have  placed  us  upon.  (There  now!)  We  should  also 
try  to  be  as  attractive  and  beautiful  as  possible,  and  surely  every  Senior 
has  acquired  the  art  of  beauty  since  the  practice  for  "making  up"  for 
the  "Mascot."    The  only  difficulty  will  be  the  cost  of  cosmetics. 

We,  as  Seniors  of  the  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School,  re- 
solve that  when  we  become  real  teachers  that  we  will  not  go  to  ride  in 
more  than  three  counties  in  one  night;  will  not  go  to  ride  with  our 
suitors  during  school  hours ;  will  not  turn  out  school  before  2  o'clock ; 
will  not  spend  every  week-end  away  from  the  community  and  we  will 
not  think  of  ourselves  more  highly  than  we  should.  We  will  work  to 
improve  our  personal  charms;  dress  up;  keep  our  hair  well  arranged; 
powder  our  faces;  keep  our  shoes  polished;  we  will  promise  not  to 
be  too  modest  about  proclaiming  to  the  world  our  knowledge  of  facts 
and  figures  laborious,  and  we  will  continue  to  increase  our  scholastic 
ability  by  digesting  the  contents  of  each  number  of  the  Training  School 
Quarterly. 

Elizabeth  Bass,  '20. 


Senior  Suppositions 

Suppose  there  were  not  eight  parts  of  speech  for  Mary  Batts  to  ex- 
press her  ideas  with. 

Suppose  Kathleen  Vaughn  should  become  an  instructor  of  higher 
mathematics. 
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Suppose  Gertrude  Chamberlain  had  not  experienced  love-making  be- 
fore she  took  the  part  of  Fiametta  in  the  Senior  opera. 

Suppose  Julia  Rowe  should  become  a  fairy. 

Suppose  Easter  holidays  had  not  been  given.    Would  there  be  68  or  69 
Seniors  to  graduate  in  this  class? 

Suppose  all  the  members  of  the  D-2  section  of  the  Senior  class  had 
as  vivid  an  imagination  for  locating  unknown  cities    as    Callie   Ruffin. 

Suppose  Roland   Martin   should   get   lost   on   Fayetteville   street  in 
Raleigh. 

Suppose  all  Seniors  were  as  dignified  as  Irma  Fuqua. 

Ruth  Lot,  '20. 


Teaching  in  the  Joyner  School 

I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  teaching 
in  the  Joyner  School,  a  typical  three  teacher  rural  school.  I  feel  now 
that  because  of  that  experience  I  shall  know  more  about  what  is  re- 
quired of  me  as  a  teacher,  more  about  managing  the  grades,  and  most 
of  all,  how  to  plan  work  for  the  day  when  there  are  many  classes  and 
few  fellow  teachers,  if  it  falls  my  lot  to  teach  in  a  small  country  school. 
Heretofore  there  has  been  no  observation  or  practice  teaching  in  rural 
schools  by  the  Senior  class,  because  there  had  not  been  any  means  of 
managing  transportation  for  the  student  teachers.  This  year  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  use  of  an  automobile  but  only  seven  girls 
could  go  at  a  time.  Those  who  preferred  rural  school  work  had  the 
privilege  of  signing  up  for  practice  teaching  in  the  Joyner  School. 
There  were  a  number  on  the  list  but  only  seven  could  be  selected,  be- 
cause there  was  not  room  for  any  more  in  the  automobile.  Practice 
teaching  could  not  begin  earlier  because  the  Joyner  School  did  not  open 
until  the  first  of  November.  That  made  it  necessary  for  those  chosen 
to  teach  in  the  Joyner  School  to  do  the  first  half  of  practice  teaching 
in  the  Model  School.  The  seven  fortunate  girls  to  do  a  part  of  their 
practice  teaching  in  the  Joyner  School  were  Harriet  Thomasson,  Mar- 
guerite Hensley,  Fannie  Jackson,  Nonie  Johnson,  Ruby  Daughtridge, 
Virginia  Pigford  and  I.  Care  had  to  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
a  group  with  one  who  could  act  as  chauffeur.  Ruby,  though  the  shortest 
one  of  us,  knew  how  to  run  a  Willys-Knight  car  and  soon  learned  to  be 
an  expert  chauffeur  after  a  few  days  with  President  Wright  instructing 
her.  (Didn't  the  lucky  seven  feel  important  to  have  the  President  as 
chauffeur  those  few  days?)  Going  to  and  from  the  country  in  the  auto- 
mobile made  the  other  Seniors  envy  us  very  much.  The  regular  teachers 
in  the  Joyner  School  became  our  critic  teachers.     That  meant  two 
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conferences  a  week  with  them.  We  went  out  there  on  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon, but  on  Saturday  the  teachers  came  to  us. 

Although  all  seven  of  us  wanted  very  much  to  teach  at  the  Joyner 
School,  I  must  admit  that  we  did  not  like  it  so  well  at  first,  because 
rural  school  work  had  been  idealized  in  our  minds.  Even  though  a 
little  disappointment  at  first,  we  learned  to  like  our  work  and  it  be- 
came our  preference.  My  first  day  of  observation  gave  me  an  entirely 
new  idea  of  teaching.  My  observation  previous  to  this  had  been  in 
rooms  with  only  one  grade  in  each.  I  soon  saw  very  plainly  that  it 
required  different  planning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  have  three 
grades  in  one  room. 

My  practice  teaching  was  in  the  primary  grades,  reading  the  third 
and  drawing  in  all  three  of  the  grades.  Fannie  Jackson  had  charge  of 
the  first  grade  the  larger  part  of  the  morning,  and  Harriet  Thomasson 
had  arithmetic  in  the  third  grade.  In  the  grammar  grades  Ruby 
Daughtridge  had  reading  and  English  in  the  sixth  grade,  and  Mar- 
guerite Hensley  had  history  and  geography  in  the  fourth  grade.  Nonie 
Johnson  and  Virginia  Pigford  taught  in  the  seventh  grade.  Nonie  taught 
history  and  Virginia  had  arithmetic.  Because  I  had  work  in  all  three 
of  the  grades  it  kept  me  busy  planning  "busy  work,"  in  addition  to  my 
teaching.  Primary  teachers  object  to  the  term  "busy  work"  and  pre- 
fer seat  work.  But  I  soon  found  that  seat  work  had  to  be  planned 
so  as  to  keep  the  children  busy  or  discipline  would  be  a  problem.  Of 
course  I  had  heard  the  expression  "busy  work"  often,  but  I  did  not 
have  a  true  conception  of  what  it  really  was  before  or  how  to  plan  it. 
Teachers  in  the  opper  grades  did  not  have  to  plan  seat  work  as  those 
in  the  primary  grades  because  the  children  could  study  without  di- 
rection from  the  teacher.  I  observed  that  the  children  were  glad  when 
they  had  anything  to  do,  and  they  were  eager  to  do  any  or  everything  I 
planned.  The  work  that  I  planned  for  their  seat  work  consisted  of 
paper  cutting,  tracing,  tracing  and  cutting,  drawing  on  the  blackboard 
and  making  one  large  poster.  I  had  each  child  contribute  something 
to  the  poster  and  when  finished  they  were  all  pleased  with  it. 

The  thing  that  impressed  me  most  was  the  way  the  teachers  in  all 
the  rooms  managed  three  grades  in  one  room.  Each  teacher  had  her 
work  planned  so  as  to  keep  the  other  grades  on  work  that  was  worth 
while  and  counted  while  one  was  reciting.  The  children  went  about 
the  preparation  of  their  lessons  while  one  class  was  reciting  and  did  not 
seem  to  be  interrupted.  Each  group  of  us  thought  that  we  had  the 
best  room  of  children.  At  Christmas  the  children  gave  each  group 
of  us  a  large  size  box  of  candy.  We  appreciated  it  very  much  and  were 
sorry  when  our  work  was  finished.     Christmas  the  school  gave  an  en- 
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tertainment  and  as  we  were  teachers  and  interested  in  the  children 
we  wished  to  attend  it.  "We  were  also  hoping  to  meet  other  folks  and 
have  a  good  time. 

I  look  hack  now  on  my  practice  teaching  in  the  Joyner  School  with 
a  pleasant  remembrance. 

Texie  Dale,  '20. 


Getting  Out  to  Joyner' s 

January  6,  1920,  was  a  day  filled  with  thrilling  experiences  for  those 
seven  of  us  who  were  selected  to  teach  the  second  term  at  the  Joyner 
School.  The  girls  in  our  group  were  Ollie  Moore,  Irma  Fuqua,  Janie 
Tyson,  Mildred  McGowan,  Ruby  Mercer,  Edith  Matthews  and  I. 

To  begin  with,  our  day  started  wrong.  One  of  the  girls  did  not 
hear  the  bell  and  as  a  result  we  had  to  sit  in  the  car  (a  seven  passenger 
Willys-Knight)  and  wait,  trembling  both  with  excitement  and  cold. 

Once  all  safe  inside,  Ollie  Moore,  who  acted  as  chauffeur  attempted 
to  start  the  car,  but  all  in  vain  it  seemed  for  a  few  minutes,  but  finally 
it  started  and  we  were  off. 

Smoothly  we  glided  along  rejoicing,  until  we  came  to  Five  Points. 
Here  we  had  to  turn  to  go  for  Mrs.  Meadows,  who  went  with  us  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday  to  teach  music.  Again  we  were  confronted  with 
serious  trouble.  Our  chauffeur  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  change  back 
to  high  gear  from  low.  It  was  here  that  we  saw  a  real  psychological 
principle  fail.  Our  problem  had  been  presented  and  we  had  recalled 
all  our  related  past  experiences.  Then  we  applied  the  prin- 
ciple of  "trial  and  success,"  but  to  us  it  proved  "trial 
and  error."  We  finally  managed  to  get  from  Five  Points 
to  Eighth  Street  on  low  gear.  We  then  learned  that  the  next  thing  would 
be  a  garage.  So  we  speeded  around  from  Eighth  Street  to  Greenville 
Motor  Company,  every  minute  expecting  to  be  pulled  for  speeding.  We 
were  going  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour ! 

At  the  garage  our  troubles  were  soon  ended  and  at  last  we  were  off. 
So  after  overcoming  our  many  difficulties  we  at  last  reached  Joyner 
School. 

None  of  us  knew  where  to  go  but  after  wandering  around  for  a  while 
we  found  the  principal's  room.  We  were  glad  enough  to  stand  and 
warm  our  fingers  for  a  while.  We  were  then  asked  to  have  seats,  but 
where  were  the  seats  ?  There  were  plenty  of  seats  on  the  stage  but  how 
were  we  to  get  to  them?  The  stage  was  only  three  feet  high  and  there 
were  no  steps  in  sight.  Sad  was  the  news  reported  that  night  when 
some  of  the  girls  found  their  new  dresses  split. 
—5 
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Soon  we  were  shown  to  our  respective  rooms  to  observe.  Ruby 
Mercer  taught  history  in  the  seventh  grade  and  I  taught  arithmetic. 

Ollie  Moore  and  Edith  Matthews  found  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
being  drilled  in  the  primary  grades.  As  their  teacher  was  giving  orders 
as  to  the  position  of  their  feet,  every  eye  was  turned  on  Miss  Moore's 
and  Miss  Matthews'  feet  which  were  all  out  of  place.  Oh,  what  a  time 
they  did  have  keeping  up  with  their  feet. 

The  other  three  girls,  Irma  Fuqua,  Mildred  McGowan  and  Janie 
Tyson  taught  in  the  intermediate  grades. 

Then  came  recess.  What  games  were  to  be  played  ?  Sling  the  biscuit 
seemed  to  be  the  most  popular,  so  we  joined  in.  I  know  some  of  the 
girls  were  not  sorry  when  the  bell  rang.  It  was  really  hard  running 
around  on  the  end  of  the  line  with  narrow  skirts  and  high  heels. 

Dinner  time  soon  came  and  we  began  to  think  our  Joyner  School  ex- 
periences for  that  were  nearing  an  end,  but  we  were  sadly  mistaken 
for  when  we  decided  to  go  it  seemed  that  our  Willys-Knight  had  decided 
to  stay  a  while  longer.  We  decided  the  push  and  pull  method  was  the 
best  to  use.  This  had  little  effect  at  first,  so  some  one  got  the  crank. 
But  it  also  proved  of  no  use,  so  we  put  it  on  the  fender.  Again  we 
pushed  and  pulled,  the  whole  school  helping.  This  time  it  started  and 
we  bade  farewell  to  Joyner's  for  that  day. 

Everything  was  running  smoothly  until  we  got  about  two  miles  from 
Joyner's  and  somebody  thought  of  the  crank,  which  had  been  left  on 
the  fender.  It  was  gone.  Back  we  had  to  go  for  it.  We  found  it  lying 
in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Then  we  again  set  out,  Training  School 
bound.  We  reached  the  Training  School  just  as  everybody  was  going 
to  lunch.    Ever  after  that,  things  seemed  to  go  smoothly. 

We  had  always  understood  getting  to  and  from  Joyner's  was  the  chief 
problem  connected  with  practice  teaching  in  the  rural  school  and  we 
well  understand  why. 

Thelma  Elliott.  '20. 


Wanted,  Lost  and  Found 

Wanted :  To  know  the  meaning  of  dignity. — Senior  Class. 

Wanted :  To  know  the  name  of  the  paper  that  the  Eskimo  fathers 
read  at  night. — E.  Bass. 

Wanted :  To  know  why  M.  L.  S.  sleeps  in  her  clothes. — Z.  W. 

Wanted :  To  know  how  M.  R.  got  the  per  cents  she  put  on  the  bulletin 
board. — Miss  Graham. 

Wanted :  To  know  why  it's  such  a  responsibility  to  be  engaged. — E.  J. 
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Wanted :  To  know  why  we  have  eggs  more  in  the  spring  than  at  any- 
other  time  of  the  year. — H.  S. 

"Wanted :  To  know  if  the  cat  has  Mary  Batts's  tongue. — B.  M.  &  V.  W. 

Wanted :  To  know  how  much  J.  R.  weighs. — P.  1ST. 

Wanted:  To  know  what  the  Senior  privileges  are. — G.  A.  B. 

Wanted:  To  know  what  relation  Mr.  Klapper  is  to  Mr.  Brown  and 
Coffman.— M.  Mc.  and  G.  B. 

Wanted :  To  know  if  we  are  really  as  graceful  as  turkeys. — Peasant 
boys  in  "the  Mascot." 

Wanted:  To  know  if  St.  Paul  and  Hezekiah  are  in  the  Old  or  New 
Testament. — T.  E. 

Wanted :  To  know  who  H.  T's  latest  case  is. — V.  P. 

Wanted:  To  know  what  would  happen  if  G.  C.  should  forget  to  put 
on  airs. — E.  W. 

Lost :  A  big  hairpin  with  settings  in  it. — M.  Wommack. 

Lost :  Edith  Matthews.     Reward  of  12  l-2c  offered  for  her  return 
to  room  64. 

Lost :  M.  R.   Finder  please  return  to  M.  L.  S.  Room  14. 

Lost  or  Stolen :  My  cosmetics. — C.  F. 

Found:  Irma  Fuqua  "casing." 

Found :  Carrie  Teer  at  the  post  office  every  time  the  mail  man  comes. 

Found :  In  January,   a  watch  bracelet   addressed  to   Miss   Mildred 
Thompson  with  "A  graduation  present"  written  on  it. 

Found:  A  good  stimulus  for  sleep,  "Psychology." — Senior  Class. 

Found :  On  Cotanch  Street,  Nonie  Johnson,  Alma  Odom  and  Helen 
Elliott. 

Found :  A  sure  cure  for  ear  ache,  "The  State     College  Orchestra." 

Found :  After  six  weeks  of  quarantine  I.  F.  patching  her  silk  hose 
with  red  plaid  gingham. 

Zelma  Wester,  '20. 


Shut  In  and  Shut  Out 

Never  again !  No,  sir-ree ;  never  again  will  I  ever  want  to  be 
quarantined  when  I  am  sound  in  mind  and  body?  I  now  know  well 
a  free  bird  does  not  love  the  cage.  And  yet  those  seven  weeks  shut  up 
in  the  Training  School  meant  more  to  me  than  any  seven  weeks  I  ever 
spent  going  to  school.  At  first  I  felt  lost  in  the  afternoons,  because 
there  was  no  place  to  go.  Before,  the  afternoons  had  been  my  gad- 
about times.  But  I  soon  found  I  could  entertain  myself  reading  or 
visiting  the  girls.  At  night  I  had  to  stay  in  one  little  room  and  there 
just  sit  and  study.     For  what  fun  was  it  to  just  sit  there  and  do  noth- 
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ing?  One  could  enjoy  herself  more  to  study  and  prepare  her  lessons 
for  the  next  day  and  then  how  virtuous  I  felt  next  day  on  class.  But 
nights,  sitting  in  my  room,  I  couldn't  help  from  wondering  what  was 
on  at  the  movies. 

Every  day  I  stayed  in  the  school  I  saw  a  new  girl,  one  that  I  did 
not  remember  having  seen  before.  I  had  often  wondered  what  the  girls 
did  for  amusement.  Well,  I  found  out  during  those  seven  weeks.  They 
just  talked  about  each  other  and  the  teachers,  and  almost  had  fits  over 
some  letters  they  would  get,  or  talked  about  the  good  times  they  used 
to  have.  There  were  only  two  really  exciting  events  in  a  day — one 
was  getting  the  mail  and  the  other  was  visiting  the  dining  room. 

Oh,  my  how  I  felt  the  last  day  I  was  at  the  Model  School  before  the 
quarantine.  As  I  approached  the  school  I  had  a  lonesome  feeling,  and 
after  I  went  in  I  understood  why  I  had  this  feeling,  because  I  found 
only  the  town  girls.  I  knew  something  exciting  was  about  to  happen, 
especially  after  I  heard  that  Mr.  Wright  had  sent  for  us.  I  felt  sure 
that  the  school  was  to  be  quarantined,  and  that  we  would  be  either  shut 
in  or  out,  as  the  "flu"  was  raging  in  town. 

Oh,  what  a  feeling!  I  knew  that  I  would  have  to  be  shut  in  if  I 
finished  this  year.  So  all  the  Seniors  moved  in  the  dormitory  but  the 
girls  in  the  other  classes  did  not,  because  they  thought  they  had  another 
chance. 

And  we  stayed  up  there  seven  long  weeks.  A  life  I  had  never  ex- 
perienced before.  Up  until  this  time  I  had  been  to  school  for  twelve 
years  and  never  before  had  I  been  confined  to  one  place  for  so  long  a 
time,  and  have  to  do  everything  at  a  certain  time.  Up  there  you  get  up 
by  a  bell,  go  on  class  by  a  bell,  go  to  your  meals  by  a  bell,  in  fact, 
everything  you  do  is  by  a  bell. 

I  got  along  fine  every  day  except  Sunday,  because  I  had  been  used  to 
going  on  class,  but  Sunday  afternoons  when  we  were  on  the  campus 
we  could  see  the  people  riding  up  and  down  Fifth  Street,  people  that  we 
knew,  people  that  we  had  a  few  weeks  ago  ridden  with.  We  were  on 
the  campus  on  one  side  of  the  hedge  and  they  were  on  the  street  on 
the  other  side,  but  as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  they  had  just  as  well 
have  been  a  hundred  miles  away.  I  lived  only  four  blocks  from  the 
school  but  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  it  might  have  been  four  hundred 
miles. 

But  now  that  that  time  is  in  the  past  I  would  not  take  anything  for 
the  experience.  The  good  times  I  spent  with  the  girls,  the  many  friends 
I  made  while  up  there  that  I  would  not  have  made  just  going  to  and 
from  school,  made  up  for  the  things  I  was  shut  out  from  at  home  and 
in  town.  Ruth  Brown,  '20. 
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Soliloquy  of  a  Shut-In 

Here  I  am  in  my  room  again  for  another  long  study  hour.  I  have 
been  quarantined  here  at  the  E.  C.  T.  T.  S.  for  five  weeks  and  Mr. 
"Wright  said  today  that  he  didn't  know  when  the  quarantine  would  be 
lifted.  Well,  I  must  make  myself  content.  I  will  sit  down  here  at  my 
little  table  and  study  for  tomorrow's  work,  and  yet  my  mind  will  wander. 

Here  I  am  thinking  about  home,  just  beyond  my  sight.  How  wonder- 
ful it  will  be  when  I  can  walk  down  the  hill  and  actually  go  off  the 
campus,  down  to  see  my  home  and  friends  once  more.  I  must  not 
think  of  this,  but  I  do  wish  all  the  "flu"  in  the  world  was  tied  up  in  a 
great  big  sack  and  dropped  into  the  great  big  ocean. 

I  had  always  understood  that  life  in  a  dormitory  meant  ideal  condi- 
tions for  study,  no  interruptions.  "Pat,  pat,  pat,"  there  go  the  girls  up 
and  down  the  hall  and  there  is  a  tap  on  the  next  room  door,  but  I  am 
going  to  notice  nothing  but  my  book.  "Tap"  there  is  some  one  at  my 
door. 

I  declare  I  do  enjoy  those  girls  dropping  by  to  see  me.  I  don't  be- 
lieve she  wanted  that  book  so  much  as  just  to  have  a  few  words  with 
me  and  make  me  feel  at  home.  The  girls  are  so  sweet  to  me.  I  never 
knew  the  girls  until  I  came  up  here,  although  I  met  them  every  day  on 
class.  There  is  nothing  like  being  with  folks  in  every  day  life.  Well, 
I  know  if  I  don't  get  my  mind  off  of  good  times,  on  this  lesson,  I  will 
know  nothing  tomorrow. 

"Tap,"  that  sounds  like — 

I  never  will  learn  to  fix  my  room  as  it  should  be.  I  especially  cleaned 
up  everything  this  morning  but  left  my  table  disorderly.  Well,  maybe 
I  will  know  next  time.  In  the  morning  I  am  not  going  to  leave  any- 
thing on  my  table.  But  I  haven't  finished  this  arithmetic  yet.  I  wish 
I  could  study  with  some  one  else,  then  maybe  I  would  get  something 
done. 

"Tap,"  there  is  some  one  else  at  my  door. 

I  am  glad  some  one  else's  room  was  untidy  also,  but  the  girls  do  not 
seem  to  mind  being  called  up  about  their  rooms.  I  want  to  be  told  how 
to  fix  things,  so  I  will  know  how  to  be  tidy  when  I  get  out  teaching. 

The  lights  are  winking  for  ten  o'clock.  I  will  study  hard  until  the 
lights  wink,  leaving  five  minutes  to  get  to  bed. 

Well,  I  have  finished  my  lesson  and  there  is  the  five  minute  wink.  I 
must  get  up  early  in  the  morning  for  the  girls  want  me  to  pick  some 
violets  with  them  before  breakfast.  I  do  love  to  pick  violets  with  the 
girls.  It  is  a  regular  picnic.  I  must  hear  the  first  bell  in  the  morning. 
I  just  can't  get  used  to  the  bells,  which  tell  me  when  to  do  everything. 
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I  have  to  keep  my  eyes  on  the  watch  to  tell  when  to  go  to  the  dining 
room.  I  cant  help  thinking  how  different  the  dining  room  is  from 
home.  "Buzz,  buzz,  buzz/'  is  all  you  can  hear,  those  at  each  table 
carrying  on  an  interesting  conversation.  The  first  two  or  three  times 
I  entered  the  dining  room,  I  could  hardly  find  my  way,  winding  around 
between  the  tables.  The  first  thing  after  the  meal  is  the  post  office.  I 
did  not  know  how  the  girls  felt  when  they  all  rushed  to  the  post  office 
until  I  rushed  there  myself.  No  one  knows  the  value  of  dormitory  life 
and  the  mingling  with  the  girls  until  one  experiences  it  for  herself. 

Here  I  am  in  my  little  bed  and  the  lights  are  gone.  I  am  glad  that 
light  shines  into  my  window  so  brightly.  I  can  see  almost  well  enough 
to  read.  "Pat,  pat,  pat,"  the  girls  are  all  running  to  their  rooms. 
Why  do  all  school  girls  wait  until  the  lights  go  off  before  they  go  to 
get  their  last  drink  of  water  ?  Now  all  is  silent  and  I  am  going  to  visit 
home  in  my  dreams. 

Henrietta  Zahnizer,  '20. 


SENIOR  SAYINGS 

Roland :  Martha,  can  I  get  those  problems  from  you  ? 
Martha :  Yes,  but  who  do  you  reckon  I  can  get  mine  from  ? 

Irma :    (in   Auditorium   where   Chinese   pictures    are   being   shown) 
Just  look !  He  looks  just  like  a  corpse. 

An  "A"  beside  her :  I  think  he  looks  just  like  some  one  dead. 

Mildred  Mc.  on  Psy. :  Mr.  Wilson,  can  you  tell  me  what  will  is? 
Minne  Love,  excited :     Will  ?     I  know  that. 

Mr.  Wilson:  Probably  we're  not  all  as  well  acquainted  with  him  as 
you,  Minnie  Love. 

Miss  Ray:   (on  Eskimo  life)   Now  we  are  in  the  igloo,  suppose  a 
visitor  comes,  whom  shall  we  have  come? 
(Deep  silence  falls  over  students.) 
Texie  Dale :  (pensively)  Let's  let  big  sister's  beau  come. 

Harriet :  Blanche,  you  know  it's  cold  in  here. 
Blanche :  No  wonder,  look  the  wind  shield  is  up. 

Mildred  T. :  (pensively)   I  wonder  if  any  of  my  ancestors  will  ever 
come  to  this  school? 

Martha :  (on  the  corridor)  Who  knows  where  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia is? 

Junior:  I  know!  It's  in  North  Carolina. 

Mabel :  Have  any  of  you  started  those  tubs  to  running  down  there  ? 
There's  just  one  standing  still.  The  other  two  are  running. 

Fitz :  I'm  going  to  put  in  my  application  for  a  school  soon. 
Helen :  Where  do  you  put  'em  ? 
Zelma :  Mr.  Wright's  office,  of  course. 

Mary  Batts:  My  lesson  was  a  failure  this  morning  because  I  didn't 
give  my  constructions  to  my  pupils  right. 
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Martha :  Where  did  you  get  that  turnip  ? 
Eloise :  Out  of  the  turnip  patch. 
Martha:  Are  they  ripe? 

Blanche:  You  know  if  I  were  a  poet  I'd  sure  paint  "It's"  picture. 

Lula:  (teaching)  Children,  I  put  your  problems  on  the  side-board — 
you  can  get  them  from  there. 

Frank  Brown :  Wouldn't  it  be  just  as  good  to  get  them  from  the  china 
closet? 

Madge:  Explained  to  the  7th  grade  that  a  comprom-ise  could  be 
between  two  men,  two  horses  or  two  anything. 

Senior :  (pensively)  Miss  Jenkins,  as  a  prospective  teacher,  do  you 
think  it  wise  for  me  to  attend  an  Easter  dance? 

Marion,  coming  from  geography  test :  That  examination  was  terrible ! 
Did  you  get  all  those  cities  in  the  right  countries  ? 

Callie :  ~No,  sir,  I  know  I  didn't.  I  didn't  know  where  in  the  world 
"Miscellaneous"  was,  so,  since  I  had  put  one  in  every  other  country,  I 
put  that  in  Egypt.     Where  is  it  anyway? 

Mildred  Thompson,  '20. 


Scenes  From  "The  Mascot." 


I 


"THE  MASCOT" 

Cast  of  Characters 

Bettina,  The  Mascot Alice   Whitehurst 

Fiametta,  Daughter  of  Lorenzo Gertrude  Chamberlain 

Pippo,  A  Shepherd Orene  Hollowell 

Lorenzo,  Prince  of  Piombino Julia  Howe 

Rocco,  a  Farmer Harriet  Thomasson 

Frederic,  Prince  of  Pisa Myrtle  Moore 

Parafante^  Sergeant Thelma  Elliott 

Matheo,  Inn-keeper Carrie  Teer 

Court   Physician Alma   Oalom 

Peasants :  Fannie  Jackson,  Zelma  Wester,  Caroline  Fitzgerald,  Marie 
Gatling,  Geraldine  Moore,  Lula  Wade,  Ethel  Southerland,  Mildred 
Thompson,  Marion  Butler,  Gladys  Baum1  Minnie  Hollowell,  Pauline 
ISTewell,  Ruby  Garrisv  Mary  Batts,  Ruth  Loy,  Poland  Martin,  Janie 
Tyson,  Ruby  Mercer,  Helen  Stewart,  Kathleen  Vaughn,  and  Agnes 
Ellis. 

Pages :  Mildred  Maupin,  Martha  Ratcliffe,  Marguerite  Hensley,  Helen 
Elliott. 

Courtiers :  Mildred  McCotter,  Ruth  Brown,  Virginia  Pigf ord,  Callie 
Ruffin,  Eloise  Tarkenton,  Lila  Faircloth,  Irma  Fuqua,  Grace  Cloninger, 
Texie  Dale,  Vera  Wooten,  Mildred  McGowan,  Annie  Lou  Alston. 

Soldiers :  ISTonie  Johnson,  Madge  Blackley,  Ellen  Mclver,  Ethel  Mc- 
Arthur,  Minnie  Love  Stevens. 

Drummer  Boys:  Bonnie  Muse  and  Fannie  Jackson. 

-Italian  Dancers :  Mabel  Wommack,  Elmira  Wommack,  Ollie  Moore, 
Glenmore  Koonce. 


Song  and  Dances 

Drinking  Song Peasants  and  Chorus 

Helen  Stewart,  Kathleen  Vaughn,  Agnes  Ellis. 

The  Vintage  Dance Peasants 

Tarantelle  Dance Kathleen  Vaughn 

Zelma  Wester,  Pauline  Newell,  Helen  Stewart,  Marie  Catling, 

Agnes  Ellis. 

The  Legend  of  the  Mascot Pippo  and  Peasants 

Come,  Now,  My  Beauty Bettina  and  Peasants 

Hunting  Song Lorenzo,  Fiametta,  Frederic,  Courtiers,  Peasants 

Signs,  Omens,  Dreams Lorenzo  and  Chorus 
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That  Peculiar  Charm Frederic  and  Fiametta 

The  Gobble  Duet Bettina  and  Pippo 

Coaching  Chorus — Who's  Ringing  Now  ? 

Dance — The  Nightingale The  Four  Pages 

Song — Oh,  What  Beauty! Pages 

Dance — Pavlowa  Gavotte Courtiers 

Solo  and  Chorus — Love  is  Like  a  Wood-bird Collie  Ruff  in 

Chorus — What  a  Charming  Bright  Display. 

Air  of  Saltarelle Pippo  and  Chorus 

The  Invitation  to  the  Dance Italian  Dancers 

Oh,  What  a  Home! Bettina  and,  Pippo 

Fair  Bettine Frederic 

Off  With  Your  Guards Principals  and  Chorus 

Soldiers'    Chorus 

Song  of  the  Drum Prince  Frederic  and  the  Soldiers 

Orang  Outang  Song Refugees,  Peasants  and  Soldiers 

Wedding  Music Pippo,  Frederic  and  Chorus 

Duet — Kiss  Song Bettina  and  Pippo 

Finale — Come,  Let's  be  Off 

The  Senior  class  this  year  instead  of  giving  a  play,  as  is  the  usual 
custom,  gave  an  opera,  in  which  nearly  all  of  the  the  class  took  part. 

Miss  Muffly,  teacher  of  public  school  music,  staged  the  opera  and  it 
was  managed  by  Miss  Maupin,  class  adviser.  To  these  two  is  largely 
due  the  credit  of  the  performance.  The  choruses  were  learned  during 
the  winter  term  at  the  regular  chorus  periods  so  that  when  practicing 
time  came  every  thought  could  be  centered  on  the  dramatics  of  the 
opera. 

The  spirit  of  the  school  in  supporting  the  efforts  of  the  Senior  class 
was  excellent.  Every  one  in  the  school,  not  only  Seniors  but  girls  in 
every  class,  was  enthusiastic  about  the  opera  and  let  her  friends  know 
about  it.  There  were  a  great  many  people  here  from  quite  a  distance. 
Many  of  these  were  friends  of  the  girls.  The  weather  was  fine  and 
everything  seemed  to  be  in  our  favor. 

The  Greenville  papers  had  the  following  to  say : 

"The  performance  of  the  'Mascot'  at  the  Training  School  last  night 
was  a  brilliant  success.  The  high  water  mark  of  dramatic  performance 
at  the  Training  School  was  perhaps  reached.  The  house  was  filled  to 
the  uttermost. 

"A  great  many  people  came  from  a  distance.  Never  was  there  a  more 
responsive,  appreciative  audience.  The  actors  seemed  to  catch  inspi- 
ration from  the  crowd  and  acted  with  wonderful  abandon  and  ease,  seem- 
ing to  enjoy  the  performance  as  much  as  the  audience. 
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"The  effect  of  the  whole  was  very  beautiful  and  picturesque.  The 
peasants  in  gay  dress,  the  courtiers  in  rich  costumes,  the  soldiers  in 
glittering  armor,  the  bright  pages  and  the  artistic  Italian  dancers, 
weaving  in  and  out  of  the  plot,  singing  lovely  songs,  and  dancing 
rhythmic,  graceful  dances,  made  a  beautiful  background  for  the  plot, 
and  gave  wonderful  support  for  the  acting  of  the  principals. 

"Miss  Alice  Whitehurst,  as  Bettina,  'The  Mascot,'  was  the  star,  and 
never  failed  to  be  the  center  of  interest  whenever  she  appeared.  She 
was  charming  and  beautiful,  acting  the  difficult  and  changing  part  so 
naturally  and  brilliantly  that  she  did  not  seem  to  be  acting.  Miss  Orene 
Hollowell  as  the  shepherd  lover,  Pippo,  won  all  hearts  from  the  first. 

"Miss  Julia  Howe,  as  Prince  Lorenzo,  was  the  great  comedian 
of  the  opera,  and  she  kept  the  house  in  a  roar  with  her  comic  perform- 
ances, yet  she  did  not  once  let  the  points  in  the  plot  go,  nor  did  she 
overact.  Miss  Harriet  Thomasson,  as  Rocco,  the  farmer,  who  is  Lo- 
renzo's ally,  was  always  right  by  the  side  of  the  Prince,  and  acted  well 
the  part. 

"An  experienced  professional  could  not  have  played  better  the  part  of 
the  Princess,  Fiametta,  then  did  Miss  Gertrude  Chamberlain.  Not  once 
did  she  lose  the  sentimental,  airy,  doting  but  charming  nature  of  the 
Princess.  Her  lover,  Frederic,  was  well  played  by  Miss  Myrtle  Moore, 
who  gave  a  touch  of  sarcastic  humor  to  the  interpretation  of  the  part 
that  added  greatly  to  it.  Miss  Alma  Odom  was  the  comical  little 
physician  and  Miss  Carrie  Teer  the  two-faced  inn-keeper. 

"Never  has  there  been  more  beautiful  chorus  singing  at  the  Training 
School  than  the  singing  of  the  choruses  last  night. 

"Miss  Bertolet  was  the  pianist  and  played  the  accompaniments  in  a 
most  sympathetic  manner.  Misses  Martha  Lancaster,  Pearl  Wright 
and  Mary  Wright  were  the  violinists,  that  gave  such  fine  support  to  the 
music. 

"The  marshals  were  Misses  Edith  Matthews,  chief,  Katie  Lee  Mat- 
thews, Anabelle  Quinerly,  Elizabeth  Bass,  Georgia  Barnes,  Rosa  Hooks, 
Blanche  Farrabow,  Janice  Mizelle,  Frances  Walker." 

The  opera  was  thoroughly  advertised.  The  posters  were  made  in  the 
drawing  room  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Lewis.  All  the  advertising 
was  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Jenkins.  The  feudalistic  decorations 
on  the  stage  were  also  made  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Lewis. 

The  programs  were  the  most  attractive  we  have  ever  had.  They  were 
booklets  giving  room  for  a  full  synopsis  of  each  act  and  for  all  the 
songs  and  dances.  Advertising  was  used  on  the  programs  so  that  they 
were  made  to  pay  for  themselves. 
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Playing  the  Part  of  a  Hero 

I,  as  Lorenzo  XVII,  Prince  of  Piombino,  an  old  man,  but  still  a  sport 
and  lover,  bad  experienced  all  tbe  sensations  and  emotions  and  bave 
been  through  every  other  psychological  change  that  any  such  person 
could. 

Little  did  I  dream  that  I,  Julia  Rowe,  a  girl,  could  ever  fill  the 
place  of  one  so  great  as  Prince  Lorenzo  XVII,  or  that  I  would  ever 
reach  my  greatest  desire  in  life,  that  is  to  be  a  man. 

I  have  loved  and  been  loved ;  I  have  loved  and  not  been  loved,  I  have 
tried  to  win  a  Mascot's  heart  and  failed.  I  have  reached  the  heights  of 
joy  and  the  depths  of  woe.  !N"ot  only  a  beautiful  girl  was  lost  to  me, 
but  a  whole  kingdom  with  many  faithful  subjects. 

I  have  always  wished  to  be  a  man,  and  at  last  my  wish  has  been 
granted. 

The  few  weeks  I  was  a  man  my  spirits  were  aroused  to  all  sorts  of 
manly  deeds  and  ambitions.  I  felt  so  important  because  I  was  a  Prince. 
I  was  a  great  /.  Even  when  I  was  off  the  stage  I  could  feel  a  great 
manly  spirit  surging  within  me  still,  and  would  have  to  be  pinched 
or  punched  before  I  could  realize  I  was  only  a  girl  playing  a  part. 

I  thought  a  man  was  the  most  wonderful  piece  of  work  in  creation, 
but  I  have  changed  my  mind.  Alas !  I  have  found  out  that  a  man  can 
not  do  everything  he  wants  to,  and  it  was  my  idea  that  he  could.  His 
greatest  ambitions  and  desires  can  be  knocked  down  by  a  single  peas- 
ant girl's  beautiful  face.  And  if  he  tries  to  do  what  he  wants  to  any- 
way, he  will  not  succeed.  After  all,  a  woman  is  a  hundred  times  greater 
than  a  man.  If  he  loves  her,  she  can  do  anything  with  him.  She  has 
such  a  great  influence  over  a  man  she  can  get  what  she  wants  from  him 
without  his  knowing  what  she  is  doing.  He  becomes  her  slave,  while  a 
woman  is  too  clever  to  become  the  slave  of  any  man,  it  matters  not  how 
much  she  loves  him. 

I  am  glad  I  have  played  a  man's  part  and  have  had  every  kind  of 
experience.  It  is  grand  to  be  a  man  for  a  while,  but  since  my  experience 
as  the  Prince  of  Piombino,  I  am  more  thankful  than  ever  that  I  am 
a  girl.    I  am  fully  determined  to  use  my  powers  as  a  girl. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  have  tried  to  be  a  man?  While  I  was 
Prince  Lorenzo  XVII  I  just  wanted  to  do  something  no  one  else  had 
ever  thought  of  doing.  I  wanted  to  have  a  big  fight  with  some  one.  My 
"fighting  instinct"  was  aroused.  I  have  never  had  as  much  energy  in 
my  life.  That  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  carry  over  with  me  when 
I  quit  playing  a  part. 

Julia  T.  Rowe,  '20. 
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On  Being  a  Mascot 

The  morning  after  the  Senior  opera,  "The  Mascot,"  as  I  awoke, 
rubbing  my  eyes,  I  suddenly  realized  I  had  been  living  in  a  dream  for 
several  weeks.  The  opera  was  all  over,  I  wasn't  a  Mascot  any  longer, 
but  just  an  everyday  commonplace  girl.  Oh !  what  a  good  time  I  had 
having  people  come  to  me  at  my  beck  and  call.  All  girls  have  dreams 
of  what  they  are,  what  they  have  been  and  what  they  want  to  be. 
Well,  a  Mascot  is  what  I  have  always  dreamed  I  wanted  to  be,  or  at 
least  something  that  would  bring  good  luck,  happiness  and  joy  to  all  with 
whom  I  may  come  in  contact.  I  did  not  think  of  myself  as  being  any- 
thing but  a  mere  girl,  while  I  was  playing  my  part,  but  I  thought  my 
dreams  had  come  true,  and  I  was  really  accomplishing  what  I  had  al- 
ways longed  to  do.  I  have  never  enjoyed  anything  any  more  in  all 
my  life,  than  I  did  taking  the  part  of  the  Mascot.  It  was  one  time 
I  had  plenty  of  lovers,  both  young  and  old  from  which  to  take  my 
choice.  I  had  just  lots  of  fun  choosing  the  one  I  wanted.  I  got  him 
after  all,  even  if  I  did  have  to  follow  him,  disguised  as  a  drummer  boy. 

JSTow  that  I  am  back  in  reality  once  more,  I  find  that  it  is  much 
easier  for  me  to  smile,  after  having  played  the  part  of  Bettina,  the 
Mascot,  and  I  think  I'll  just  keep  on  being  the  part  instead  of  playing  it. 

Alice  Whitehurst,  '20. 


"Those  Peculiar  Charms" 

Each  one  in  our  class, 

Is  a  very  charming  lass, 

It  may  be  in  manner,  it  may  be  in  dress, 

But  a  "Peculiar  Charm"  each  one  doth  possess. 

Kathleen  so  meek  and  sweet,    • 

Is  always  thinking  of  her  feet, 

Her  shoes  forever  fit  her  tight, 

And  if  you  touch  them  you're  in  for  a  fight. 

On  Sunday  when  we  dress  in  style, 

We  usually  always  wear  a  smile, 

But  Tuesday,  alas !  it  disappears, 

And  we  feel  as  though  we  could  melt  to  tears. 

But  Fannie,  the  sunshine  of  our  class, 

That  smile  I  think  will  forever  last, 

"Oh,  what  a  pleasing  charm  to  possess." 
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Now  Glenmore,  when  she  dresses  up, 
Oh !  how  she  struts,  jea,  more  than  struts, 
She  tilts  her  head  and  holds  it  calm, 
Now  isn't  that  a  "Peculiar  Charm?" 

Marion  a  vamp  is  doomed  to  be, 
For  those  sparkling  eyes  you  all  may  see, 
Then  toward  the  stage  with  outstretched  arms, 
She  gently  whispers,  "What  Peculiar  Charms." 

Isn't  it  charming  to  be  able  to  see, 

The  beaming  twinkle  in  Minnie  Love's  'e  'e. 

As  she  shakily  approaches  the  in-fir-ma-ry. 

That  smile  that  Gertrude  does  possess, 
Is  worth  a  fortune,  more  or  less, 
Now  Annie  Lou  will  say  its  true, 
Although  Virginia  may  hate  for  her  to; 
But  never  mind  those  hearts  she'll  press, 
And  bestow  upon  each  a  loving  caress. 

The  "Faculty"  thinks  Blanche  a  teacher  will  be, 
But  her  charm  as  an  "Editor"  is  peculiar. 
Now  just  watch  out,  and  we  will  all  see 
That  some  day  she  will  fool  all  of  ye. 

We  have  in  our  class  a  charming  little  lass, 
Her  eyes  are  kind,  but  never  mind, 
She  must  have  her  way, 
And  her  name  is  Gay. 

Now  Zelma  we  know  is  very  "Puny," 

But  she  and  Fitz  are  always  spoony, 

You  just  ask  her  "where  is  Tom?" 

And  to  you  she  will  reveal  "That  Peculiar  Charm." 

Callie  Ruffin  '20. 


"Oh,  Native  Home!" 

Oh,  to  go  home !  Why  is  it  no  school  girl  thinks  she  is  loyal  to  the 
home  folks  if  she  does  not  break  out  with  a  loud  wailing  of  home- 
sickness about  every  other  week  ?  There  are  some  girls  that  are  always 
complaining  about  what  they  get,  and  how  much  better  they  would  get 
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if  they  were  only  home.     That  kind  are  usually  the  ones  that  have  the 
"blues"  at  home,  and  are  never  really  satisfied  anywhere. 

This  home-sickness  is  really  a  disease.  The  dictionary  calls  it 
nostalgia.  The  only  real  cure  for  it  is  work.  If  the  teacher  would 
spot  those  home-sick  girls,  and  give  them  more  work,  I  think  all  home- 
sickness would  disappear. 

You  can  always  spot  a  home-sick  girl  by  her  appearance.  She  wears 
a  long  face,  mouth  drooping  at  the  corners,  and  about  every  other  word 
is,  "If  I  could  only  go  home." 

"When  Mr.  Wright  announced  that  the  school  would  be  given  an 
Easter  holiday,  a  death  howl  issued  from  the  Senior  Class.  The  only 
thing  that  would  quiet  them  down  was  being  reassured  that  they  would 
derive  more  pleasure  from  the  opera,  by  making  it  a  success  than 
they  would  secure  by  going  home. 

A  rather  strange  thing  happened  one  night  about  eleven-thirty.  I 
heard  a  girl  on  my  hall  crying  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  I  thought 
something  serious  was  the  matter.  I  went  in  and  gently  asked  her  where 
she  hurt.  She  said,  "Oh,  I  want  to  go  home,  and  see  my  mother!" 
This  is  one  of  the  many  occurrences  which  is  a  result  of  home-sickness. 
It  doesn't  matter  what  time  it  is,  or  where  they  happen  to  be.  If  a 
girl  gets  home-sick,  she  is  sure  to  let  out  a  wail  of  misery. 

Here's  the  word,  Oh,  to  go  home !  There  to  hear  no  faint  ting-a-ling 
of  a  rising  bell  early  in  the  morning,  nor  hear  the  rushing  of  feet  an 
hour  later,  which  means  I  must  dress  in  five  minutes  or  miss  my  break- 
fast. 

Any  girl  that  is  affected  with  nostalgia,  try  my  remedy  of  work.  I 
will  guarantee  work  to  be  a  sure  cure. 

Ruby  Daughtridge,  '20. 

"Signs,  Omens,  Dreams" 

The  Senior  class  believe  in  signs, 
Omens,  dreams,   predictions  along  many  lines — 
For  they  wear  the  same  dress  all  examination  time—  - 
To  change  it  then  seems  a  kind  of  crime. 

Martha  Ratcliffe  is  one  whenever  you  meet 

Can  predict  bad  weather  by  the  corns  on  her  feet. 

Margueritte  is  dreaming  to  be  in  China  some  day 

But  signs  show  they'll  end  on  the  returning  of  a  sunny  (W)  ray. 
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From  all  signs 

Irma  Fuqua  who  is  soon  to  be  a  teacher 

Will  in  later  years  be  our  first  woman  preacher. 

When  Harriet  saw  no  signs  of  holiday 

In  a  box  she  would  be  shipped  rather  than  to  stay. 

As  in  good  omens  we  put  our  belief 

In  Julia  Rowe's  smile  we  always  find  relief. 

Alma  Odom  who  believes  in  dreams 
Woke  up  one  night  uttering  screams, 
For  by  her  side  a  girl  so  lean 
Stood  wiping  away  from  her  face  the  cream. 

Eloise  and  Marie  eat  often  on  the  hill 
And  a  very  bad  omen  is  when  others  appear, 
And  then  they  run  'til  they're  quite  ill. 

Helen  Elliott,  who  believes  in  dreams 

Every  night  tells  Ethel  ghost  stories,  it  seems. 

We  dream,  we  dream,  we  dream  a  wonderful  dream, 

That  when  the  B's  sew 

They  will  have  new  machines  to  make  their  seams. 

Marion  Butler,  '20. 


Junior  Recommendations 

We,  the  Junior  class,  assembled  on  this  the  eighth  day  of  March,  1920, 
in  response  to  a  request  by  the  Senior  class  of  1920  for  a  recommen- 
dation, offer  the  following  testimonial : 

To  Whom  It  Mat  Concern  ;  Greetings : 

Realizing  that  School  Boards  and  Superintendents  always  wish  to 
know  applicants  as  they  actually  are,  and  feeling  that  we,  the  Junior 
class,  know  the  Seniors  as  only  Juniors  can  know  them,  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  state  the  actual  facts  about  their  true  character. 

In  all  the  walks  of  life  at  the  Training  School,  we  have  found  them 
to  be  as  follows : 

In  appearance  they  are  the  stiffest,  most  constrained,  most  pon- 
derous, the  lumberingest,  the  most  rustic,  slovenly,  dowdiest,  clownish, 
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the  ugliest,  most  inelegant,  most  unattractive,  and  the  most  extreme  in 
dress  imaginable. 

As  to  character,  they  are  the  most  boorish,  churlish,  loutish,  and 
crabbish  of  human  beings.  They  are  also  the  most  insincere,  most 
unfaithful,  the  most  unconscientious,  most  miserly,  crushingest  and  on 
the  whole,  the  most  undignified  class  of  Seniors  in  the  history  of  the 
Training  School.  On  the  halls  of  the  dormitories  they  are  considered 
by  all  the  most  uncivil,  grouchiest,  grumblingest,  noisiest,  and  the  most 
unpopular. 

As  to  the  dining  room,  we  know  from  experience  they  should  sit  at 
the  foot  of  the  tables,  as  they  are  the  greediest,  grabbingest,  the  most 
unmannerly,  rudest,  most  uncouth,  largest  eaters  at  the  table. 

At  the  postoffice  all  agree  that  they  are  the  rowdiest,  pushingest, 
yellingest,  chatteringest,  and  most  disappointed  crowd  there. 

By  actual  facts  they  are  the  least  studious,  most  unmanageable,  most 
mischievous,  most  roguish,  most  annoying,  and  the  sleepiest  of  classes, 
which  is  due  to  their  unprecedented  laziness. 

Their  ungainly  clumsiness,  maladroitness,  blundering,  awkwardness, 
and  stupidity  in  theatricals  is  due  to  their  unmusical  and  unpoetical 
temperaments. 

To  be  brief,  from  sports  to  teaching,  they  have  been  a  most  unsuc- 
cessful class. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  in  spite  of  all  these  qualities  and 
judging  from  the  number  of  Juniors,  (who,  by  the  way,  are  exactly 
opposite  from  the  above)  that  have  crushes  with  them,  we  know  the 
class  of  1920  to  have  a  most  peculiar  charm.  And  when  they  leave  us, 
they  will  be  missed  from  the  dining  room  to  the  psychology  class  room. 

In  presenting  the  above  we  have  tried  to  give  only  a  few  of  their  most 
prominent  traits  of  character;  and  we  feel  that  we  are  exonerated  from 
all  blame  if  School  Boards  and  Superintendents  are  disappointed  in 
this  set  of  school  teachers. 

If  further  testimony  is  wanted  before  employing  these  Seniors, 
Apply  to 

Yours  without  respect, 

The  Junior  Class. 
Alias — ■ 

Elizabeth  Bahnson, 

Helen  Watson, 

Mary  Daniel. 
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The  Leavings  of  the  Seniors 

The  Senior  class  of  1920,  knowing  that  its  dissolution  is  at  hand  and 
that  after  June  2,  they  will  no  longer  exist  in  one  body,  wishing  to  see 
how  the  beneficiaries  appreciate  the  property  derived  from  said  class, 
have  decided  to  make  public  their  last  will  and  testament.  There  have 
been  many  conjectures  and  surmises  as  to  what  disposition  this  class  will 
make  of  its  valuable  properties  and  assets  accumulated  during  its 
four  years  of  existence. 

Of  course,  it  is  known  that  "the  love  and  appreciation  of  grateful 
hearts"  will  be  bequeathed  to  the  beloved  president  and  honored  faculty 
who  have  made  possible  such  measures  of  success  as  have  been  accom- 
plished by  said  class. 

Among  the  Juniors,  the  class  of  1921,  who  will  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps made  on  the  sands  of  time  by  the  class  of  1920,  there  is  great 
excitement.  They  are,  of  course,  expecting  the  senior  seats  and  song 
books,  which  indeed  are  jnly  held  in  trust  by  each  succeeding  class 
during  its  one  year  of  existence  as  Seniors.  Therefore,  they  will  not  be 
disappointed.  We  note  that  they  were  not  over  hasty  to  assume  these 
rights  before  our  abdication,  as  they  did  not  occupy  these  seats  during 
the  absence  of  the  Seniors,  but  left  them  sacredly  unoccupied. 

The  use  of  the  entire  front  campus  is  left  to  the  whole  school,  but  if 
the  Juniors,  with  all  their  dignity,  do  not  like  the  jostling  crowd,  they 
will  be  given  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  beautiful  woods  with  its 
dogwood  blossoms  in  spring,  its  holly  in  winter,  and  its  beautiful  shade 
in  summer,  and  we  warrant  that  they  will  not  be  molested  by  other 
classes,  neither  will  any  others  wander  from  Fifth  Street  to  disturb  their 
solitude. 

The  Juniors  will,  doubtless,  be  pleased  to  know  that  we  bequeath  to 
them  the  privilege  of  going  auto  riding  when  they  please,  with  whom 
they  please,  and  without  a  chaperon,  providing . 

Since  the  Juniors  have  been  chosen  as  the  ones  to  set  the  style  for 
this  school,  we  bequeath  to  them,  to  be  used  as  headquarters  for  this 
purpose,  the  sewing  room  where  "Carrie"  will  be  at  their  service. 

Last  and  most  important,  we  bequeath  to  the  Juniors  their  places  in 
the  autos  to  go  to  the  Joyner  School  and  the  trail  through  the  woods  to 
the  Model  School,  where  they  will  pleasantly  pass  the  time  away.  To  add 
to  this  pleasure,  we  bequeath  to  them  the  weekly  conferences  with  the 
teachers  who  criticise  your  teaching,  that  is,  if  there  are  any  criticisms 
left  to  be  made  after  the  children  have  rendered  theirs  publicly. 

To  our  dear  little  sisters,  the  B's,  who  will  soon  become  professionals, 
we  bequeath  the  rivalry  with  the  other  professional  class.     Since  they 
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have  been  our  first-hand  aid  for  two  years,  to  show  our  thanks  to  them, 
we  bequeath  them  our  talent  of  making  lesson  plans,  as  well  as  our  dra- 
matic propensities. 

To  our  youngest  class,  the  A's,  since  they  seem  to  be  such,  an  in- 
dustrious class,  we  bequeath  the  privilege  to  use  any  book  in  the  book 
room  when  they  get  ready  to  do  any  extra  work  during  their  B  year. 
With  this  privilege,  we  are  sure  that  the  graduating  class  of  1923  will 
be  a  class  above  the  average. 

Upon  the  incoming  class,  who  will  be  A's,  we  drop  our  sacred  mantel, 
our  class  color  and  flower. 

To  end  the  will  of  said  class,  although  it  may  not  be  a  peaceable  end- 
ing, we  leave  it  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  to  decide  whether  they  shall  sweep 
the  halls  next  year  and  draw  the  janitor's  pay. 

Ollie  Moore,  '20. 

Come,  Let's  be  off 

Come,  let's  be  off  at  once  and  let's  be  in  haste, 
Oh !  how  our  purpose  calls  us  to  take  our  place 
In  the  schoolroom  earnest  and  gay, 
We'll  be  just  as  cheerful  as  the  birds  of  May. 
Come,  let's  be  off  for  we  must  journey  on  our  way. 

Come  now  and  let's  go  and  do  our  best, 

We  are  the  ones  who  will  lead  all  the  rest, 

We  are  the  class  of  white  and  gold, 

The  one  who  stands  for  their  rights  and  fail  not  to  behold. 

Elmira  Wommack,  '20. 


SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

The  School  is  one  hundred  per  cent  Y.  W.  C.  A.  this  year. 

The  new  officers  and  departmental  chairmen  have  been  elected  to  take 
up  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  May  1.  They  are:  President,  Mary  Daniel; 
Vice-President  and  Chairman  of  the  Membership  Department,  Helen 
Watson;  Treasurer,  Marie  Lowry;  Chairman  of  Religious  Department, 
Elizabeth  Bahnson;  Chairman  of  Social  Department,  Earle  Wynne; 
Chairman  of  World  Fellowship  Department,  Sallie  Belle  Noblin; 
Chairman  of  Social  Service  Department,  Ruth  Dean ;  Chairman  of  Pub- 
licity Department,  Julia  Taylor. 

We  feel  as  if  the  Association  has  had  a  great  year,  but  we  now  see 
how  we  could  have  done  more  things  and  could  have  done  what  we  did 
better.  We  are  trying  to  leave  good  suggestions  to  the  new  members,  so 
as  to  help  them  pass  over  the  rough  places  where  we  have  failed. 

The  foreign  trunk  from  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  headquarters,  was  brought 
to  our  school  during  March,  through  the  World  Fellowship  Depart- 
ment. This  trunk  had  clothes,  ornaments,  small  models  of  furniture 
and  other  interesting  things  in  it.  There  were  also  interesting  pictures 
and  lantern  slides  shown  of  these  countries.  All  of  these  things  made 
the  study  of  these  lands  far  more  attractive. 

The  work  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  an  amend- 
ment was  made  in  the  constitution,  providing  for  five  members  on  the 
advisory  board  instead  of  three.  The  new  members  are  Miss  Graham, 
Miss  Goggin  and  Miss  Wyman.  Misses  Scobey  and  Meade  continue  on 
the  board. 

Miss  Heller,  our  Student  Secretary,  made  a  short  visit  to  our  school 
this  spring.  She  came  to  help  train  and  give  suggestions  to  the  new 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Executive  Council  members.  Miss  Heller's  visits  are  always 
enjoyed  and  looked  forward  to. 


Vesper  Services 

The  vesper  services  have  been  very  interesting  and  helpful  this 
spring. 

The  first  vesper  service  was  conducted  by  Miss  Jenkins,  February 
22.  She  gave  Browning's  "Pippa  Passes."  This  was  made  even  more 
interesting  by  the  explanations  she  gave. 
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The  "B"  or  second  year  academic  class  conducted  the  vesper  services 
on  February  29.  The  theme  was  "The  Search  for  Happiness."  This 
will  be  found  in  the  Class  Department. 

Rev.  "Walter  Patten  preached  a  very  strong  sermon  on  March  7.  His 
theme  was  the  contrast  in  "Martha,"  as  the  type  of  person  who  need- 
lessly worries  and  frets  and  loses  her  sense  of  value  and  later,  one  who 
through  faith,  reaches  sublime  heights,  after  she  had  become  a  true 
disciple. 

On  March  14  Miss  Annie  Ray  led  the  services.  She  told  the  story  of 
"The  Discontented  Mill  Window." 

The  "A"  class,  March  21,  gave  a  very  interesting  program  at  the 
vesper  services  on  Hymns.  The  history  of  some  familiar  hymns  was 
given.    This  may  be  found  in  the  Class  Department. 

On  March  28,  Rev.  S.  K.  Phillips  made  a  talk  on  our  "Dependence 
Upon  God."  He  showed  how  we  are  depending  upon  God  for  our 
spiritual  resources  just  as  we  depend  on  the  mountains  and  things 
around  us  for  our  natural  resources.  He  showed  how  service  is  the 
only  way  to  fulfil  our  duty  toward  God. 

The  girls  were  impressed  with  the  sincere  heart  to  heart  talk  made  by 
Miss  Tanner,  the  assistant  pastor  of  the  Memorial  Baptist  Church,  April 
18.  The  main  thought  in  her  talk  was  that  each  person  should  do  his 
own  part,  for  no  one  else  can  do  it.  She  showed  how  all  can  do  some- 
thing for  Christ  by  helping  those  around  to  know  Him. 

The  services  were  conducted  on  April  18  by  Rev.  W.  P.  Shamhart. 
His  text  was  "Wait  on  the  Lord."  He  used  very  effectively  the  story, 
"In  the  Desert  of  Waiting"  by  Annie  Fellows  Johnson.  He  said  "wait, 
but  while  you  are  waiting  do  something.  Gather  something  from  all 
life's  experiences."  He  brought  out  strongly  the  point  of  the  text,  in- 
terpreting it  so  that  one  could  see  that  it  meant  trusting  in  the  Lord 
and  being  willing  to  follow  His  guidance. 

Rev.  Scattergood  made  a  good  talk  on  April  25.  He  brought  out  the 
thought  "All  things  are  possible  with  God." 

Ruby  Mercer,  '20. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  Review 

When  for  the  first  time  students  came  together  in  the  East  Carolina 
Teachers  Training  School  ten  years  ago  to  fit  themselves  for  teachers, 
the  only  religious  services  held  in  this  institution  were  those  of  Chapel 
and  Sunday  evening  song  services.  These  were  conducted  by  the  head 
of  the  institution.    Although  these  services  must  have  proved  to  be  very 
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helpful  and  uplifting  in  many  ways,  yet  they  surely  lacked  that  deeper 
spiritual  development  which  comes  from  close  contact  of  student  with 
student  in  active  Christian  work. 

It  was  suggested  that  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  be  organized  for  the  girls  and  as 
a  first  step  in  that  direction  the  girls  were  led  to  express  their  personal 
opinions  as  to  the  advisability  of  such  an  organization.  Every  room 
in  the  dormitory  was  visited  and  nearly  one  dozen  girls  agreed  that  it 
would  be  well  to  undertake  the  work.  "With  the  consent  of  the  president 
plans  were  then  made  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  a  certain  afternoon. 
The  appointed  time  found  thirty  girls  ready  to  have  their  names  en- 
rolled as  charter  members  of  a  Young  "Woman's  Christian  Association. 
Officers  for  the  year  were  elected  and  work  began. 

As  we  turn  to  review  the  work  of  our  Y.  "W.  C.  A.  for  the  year  1920, 
we  would  not  forget  to  take  one  moment  to  think  of  that  noble  little 
band  of  30  girls,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  beginning  of  our  be- 
loved Association,  and  too,  we  would  not  forget  all  those  who  have  given 
faithfully  and  lovingly  their  services  during  these  ten  years. 

"We  have  reached  the  standard  enrollment  this  year,  which  the  little 
band  set  for  us  in  that  first  year.  "We  have  enrolled  every  girl  in 
school  as  a  member  of  the  Association,  and  practically  every  officer 
and  faculty  member.  Can  you  afford  to  drop  back  ?  Are  you  going  to 
keep  up  the  standard  that  it  has  taken  10  years  to  reach? 

Our  officers,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Association,  took 
Cabinet  Training,  which  is  prepared  and  sent  out  from  headquarters, 
and  stood  a  rigid  examination.  The  beautiful  Installation  Service  April 
1919,  marked  the  beginning  of  the  work,  and  since  that  time  every  phase 
of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  enthusiastically  and  successfully.  Five 
officers  with  four  members  attended  the  Blue  Ridge  Conference  and  from 
that  wonderful  meeting  with  800  other  girls,  received  an  insight  into 
the  purpose  of  the  Y.  "W.  C.  A.  such  as  we  had  never  dreamed  of  be- 
fore. 

During  the  summer  our  Y.  "W.  C.  A.  work  was  carried  on  under  the 
guidance  of  our  Vice-President,  so  that  the  summer  school  girls  would 
not  be  deprived  of  the  joy  and  inspiration  that  comes  from  the  As- 
sociation. 

The  Membership  Department  for  the  first  time  carried  out  the  "Big 
Sister  Movement,"  and  what  a  joy  it  should  have  been  to  all  new  girls 
to  get  a  letter  with  a  Y.  "W.  C.  A.  handbook  tucked  inside,  and  a  promise 
that  "Big  Sister"  would  meet  her  at  the  train  and  do  all  in  her  power 
for  her  comfort  during  those  first  days  when  one  is  exposed  to  "Indigo 
Subjectivity." 
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The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  done  more  in  a  financial  way  than  ever  before  in 
its  history.  Owing  to  the  large  membership  the  amount  sent  to  headquar- 
ters was  more  than  in  preceding  years.  We  were  asked  to  raise  $75  for 
the  "World  Fellowship  Fund,  and  we  raised  $100.  We  have  purchased  100 
new  World  Fellowship  Hymn  Books.  A  bright  new  large  bulletin  board 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  small  one,  and  is  the  pride  of  the  Publicity 
Department.  A  number  of  new  mission  study  books  have  been  purchased 
by  the  World  Fellowship  Department  and  the  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment has  been  busy  distributing  sunshine  in  the  form  of  flowers,  fruit 
and  books  when  and  wherever  needed. 

It  has  been  our  deepest  regret  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  be 
represented  at  the  Des  Moines  Convention,  and  at  our  Triennial  Con- 
vention. We  decided  to  set  aside  a  Convention  Fund  to  be  added  to 
each  year,  for  the  purpose  of  financing  delegates  to  such  meetings.  We 
are  going  to  send  twice  as  many  delegates  to  Blue  Ridge  this  year  as 
we  have  ever  sent. 

jSTow,  as  we  come  to  the  close  of  our  year's  work,  we  can  see  that  we 
have  had  a  great  many  things  of  which  to  be  proud.  What  success 
we  have  achieved  has  been  due  to  a  number  of  causes :  The  cooperation 
and  "oneness"  of  the  girls  of  the  Association  through  varied  and  some- 
times trying  circumstances,  the  members  of  our  faculty  and  advisory 
board,  who  have  aided  us  in  every  way  possible,  at  the  same  time  fos- 
tering in  us  a  spirit  of  independence,  the  efforts  of  a  faithful,  earnest 
and  benevolent  council,  the  aid  of  friends  outside  of  the  Association,  the 
guidance  and  advice  from  our  field  workers,  and  reliance  upon  the  Divine 
Presence. 

The  President  of  our  school  has  aided  us  in  every  way  possible.  We 
have  been  to  him  under  various  conditions  but  no  matter  how  insig- 
nificant the  subject,  he  has  always  given  us  careful  consideration.  He 
has  led  in  our  services,  he  has  contributed  liberally  and  in  every  way 
advanced  the  purposes  of  the  Association.  Our  lady  principal  has  heard 
our  joys  and  sorrows  and  has  shared  them  whole  heartedly  on  all  oc- 
casions. 

As  we  pass  on  down  the  line  we  would  leave  with  you  Congressman 
Upshaw's  significant  motto  :  "Let  nothing  discourage  you,  never  give  up." 

Marguerite  He^sley, 

President  for  1919-'20. 


SOCIETIES 

On  Saturday,  the  24,  the  Annual  Debate  between  the  two  societies 
was  held.  The  query  was :  Resolved,  That  Industrial  Disputes  Should 
be  Settled  by  Compulsory  Arbitration. 

The  Poes  upheld  the  affirmative.  The  debaters  were  Helen  Bahnson 
and  Helen  Croom.  The  negative  was  upheld  by  the  Laniers.  The 
debaters  were  Helen  Watson  and  Myrtie  Rice.  As  usual  the  societies 
occupied  opposite  sides  of  the  Assembly  Hall,  the  Poes  sitting  on  the  left 
and  the  Laniers  on  the  right.  Each  side  was  decorated  in  the  So- 
cieties' colors.    The  yells  and  songs  of  each  society  were  enjoyed  by  all. 

The  affirmative  side  won,  therefore  the  Poe?  have  the  cup  for  this 
year. 

Two  of  the  regular  society  meetings  have  been  taken  up  with  debat- 
ing, the  inter-society  debate  and  the  preliminary  debates  in  both  so- 
cieties. Geneva  Lancaster  was  elected  business  manager  by  the  Lanier 
Society  and  Grace  Strausberger,  student  editor-in-chief,  by  the  Poe 
Society.  The  assistant  editors  are:  Lanier,  Marion  Hodges;  Poe, 
Doris  Tripp. 

The  presidents  for  next  year  are:  Lanier,  Helen  Watson;  Poe, 
Julia  Taylor. 

There  have  been  few  special  programs  in  the  societies  during  March 
and  April,  because  debating  has  occupied  most  of  the  attention.  Further- 
more, the  Assembly  Hall  was  turned  over  to  the  Seniors  for  some  time. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  term,  however,  they  will  be  active. 

The  Laniers  had  a  charming  program  on  Sidney  Lanier  at  their 
last  February  meeting.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  poems  were 
read,  and  read  well,  and  excellent  reports  made  on  his  life  and  character. 
On  the  program  were:  Zelma  Wester,  Emily  Langley,  Henrietta  Zahni- 
zer,  Fannie  Jackson,  Mary  Brock,  Lula  Jones  and  Aileen  Jones. 


CLASSES 

"C"  Class 

Washington's  Birthday  was  celebrated  at  the  Training  School  on 
Saturday  with  very  appropriate  and  attractive  exercises.  The  Junior 
class  had  charge  of  the  program. 

Scenes  in  the  life  of  George  Washington  were  dramatically  pre- 
sented in  the  Assembly  Hall  during  the  morning  assembly. 
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Before  the  curtain  went  up,  posters  were  placed  on  the  outside  to  show 
what  was  coming  next. 

The  first  scene  was  the  cutting  down  of  the  cherry  tree.  The  two 
pages  appeared  before  the  curtain  and  put  up  the  poster  "Cherry  Tree." 
Young  George,  dressed  in  eighteenth  century  costume,  came  out  with 
his  new  hatchet,  and  as  he  whistled  he  tried  the  hatchet  on  tree  after 
tree,  until  he  finally  cut  down  the  precious  cherry  tree.  Then  came 
the  father  and  in  pantomime,  scolded  the  hoy,  and  forgave  him.  Miss 
Lucile  Carlton  was  young  George  and  Miss  Alice  Best  was  the  father. 

The  colt-breaking  in  pantomime  was  perhaps  the  favorite  number 
on  the  program.  Miss  Sallie  Belle  Noblin  was  the  colt,  and  capered 
on  all-fours,  with  a  colt's  head  on  as  a  mask. 

The  playmate  was  Agnes  Jones. 

In  the  courtship  scene  Miss  Mary  Daniel  was  Washington  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Brown  was  Martha  Custis,  JSTora  Westmoreland  was  the  negro 
servant.  In  the  marriage  scene  which  followed,  Camilla  Pittard  was 
the  minister. 

In  the  evening  the  Juniors  presented  a  charming  Benjamin  Franklin 
program. 

"B"  Class 

The  "B"  Class  conducted  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  vesper  services  on  the 
evening  of  February  29.  "The  Search  for  Happiness"  was  the  theme. 
The  president,  Inez  Frazier,  led  the  service,  reading  the  Scripture  lesson. 
Lillie  Mae  Dawson  had  charge  of  the  program,  and  made  a  short  talk 
on  the  search  for  happiness  throughout  the  ages,  explained  the  search 
for  the  Holy  Grail  and  announced  the  program  as  follows : 

The   Search  for  the  Grail Elsie    Wilson 

Selections  from  the  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal Ida  Holland 

The  Story  of  "The  Blue  Flower  and  the  Source" Mabel  Helms 

The  Story  of  "The  King  of  the  Golden  Eiver" Katie  Harris 

Solo — "Elsa's  Dream" Fannie  Johnson 

Piano  Solo Christine  Evans 


"A"  Class 

The  "A"  Class  had  charge  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Services  on  March  31. 
They  gave  the  history  of  several  of  the  most  familiar  hymns  and 
sketches  of  famous  hymn  writers.  All  the  songs  sung  were  the  old  fa- 
miliar hymns.     The  following  were  on  the  program: 

The  class  music  recitals  were  combined  this  year,  "D"  and  "B"  giv- 
ing theirs  together,  and  "C"  and  "A"  combining  theirs. 


SCHOOL  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

Reports  on  Cleveland  Meeting 

President  Wright,  Superintendent  Swanson  and  Superintendent  Un- 
derwood, all  three  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence of  the  National  Educational  Association,  which  met  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  the  last  of  February. 

President  Wright  made  a  series  of  talks,  giving  to  the  students  the 
significant  features  of  the  meetings  and  the  special  things  that  im- 
pressed him  most.  He  also  had  Superintendent  Swanson  to  give  his 
impressions  of  the  meeting. 

President  Wright  considered  the  recommendation  of  the  Federal  Edu- 
cation, which  passed  with  a  large  majority,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
actions  of  the  department. 

He  gave  brief  reports  of  some  of  the  speeches  that  he  heard.  Mr. 
Jerome,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  who  spoke  on  Physical  Training,  believes 
that  things  should  be  done  instead  of  being  talked  about,  and  showed  how 
they  act,  what  they  do,  in  New  Jersey  in  the  way  of  physical  education. 

Mr.  Cole,  of  Denver,  told  the  story  of  the  "Opportunity  Schools"  of 
Denver.  Tho  motto  of  this  school  is,  "If  you  want  to  do  something,  we'll 
give  you  the  chance." 

The  dearth  of  teachers  was  the  chief  theme  at  the  meeting  of  Normal 
School  presidents.  This  applies  more  to  the  West  than  to  this  section 
of  the  South,  for  we  have  not  yet  lost  the  right  spirit.  We  don't  want 
to  commercialize  teaching,  and  are  thankful  that  we  have  the  spirit  of 
service  still. 

President  Wright  told  of  how  Superintendent  Swanson  in  a  five 
minute  paper  told  what  is  being  done  in  North  Carolina  along  the  lines 
of  health,  so  that  he  brought  forth  cheers  and  a  live  discussion.  This 
State  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  in  the  Union  on  the  questions  of 
medical  inspection  and  health  work. 

Because  the  child  is  born  in  the  country  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  have  just  as  good  training  as  the  child  born  in  the  city,  but  how  to 
give  it  to  him  is  the  question  that  concerns  all  interested  in  rural  edu- 
cation. H.  W.  Foght,  of  South  Dakota,  presented  a  scheme  for  im- 
proving the  rural  teachers,  but  it  was  below  the  goal  North  Carolina  has 
set.  He  believes  that  the  one-teacher  school  cannot  be  done  away  with, 
but  we  believe  it  can  be  abolished  finally  in  this  State. 

Mr.  Proctor,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  told  of  the  county  train- 
ing schools  for  teachers,  but  admitted  that  they  were  at  best,  only  make- 
shifts. Mr.  Hosic,  of  the  Chicago  Normal  College,  spoke  on  "Democrati- 
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zation  and  Supervision."  C.  S.  Pemberton  spoke  on  "The  Socialized 
Recitation,"  showing  how  this  could  apply  to  the  lower  grades  as  well 
as  to  the  higher,  with  the  teacher  in  the  background  and  each  child 
contributing  his  part.  This,  however,  does  not  solve  all  problems  and 
has  to  be  carefully  handled;  the  lazy  teacher  can  sit  back  and  let  the 
class  go  to  pieces,  but  the  live,  active  teacher  can  keep  it  going  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  question  of  teachers'  salaries  was  one  of  the  most  important  and 
most  discussed  at  the  various  meetings.  Reports  from  various  cities 
and  sections  showed  that  the  people  were  getting  thoroughly  aroused 
on  the  question. 

Superintendent  Swanson  in  giving  his  impressions  of  the  meeting  said 
that  his  first  impressions  were  of  the  snow  and  cold  in  Cleveland  and 
the  enormous  size  of  the  meeting;  at  first  one  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do 
and  where  to  go.  He  recognized  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  the  body  had 
changed  from  that  of  alarm  and  grave  concern  three  years  ago  to  that 
of  absolute  confidence  now  that  the  profession  was  reaching  higher 
standards,  and  that  there  is  all  but  immediate  prospects  of  financial 
rewards. 

A  moment  of  great  exaltation,  he  said,  came  at  the  meeting  when  the 
question  of  the  shortage  in  teachers,  and  the  picture  of  the  thousands 
of  little  children  going  to  school  last  fall  only  to  find  the  doors  closed 
because  there  were  no  teachers.  The  question  was  put  directly  to  the 
superintendents  when  they  were  asked  if  they  had  done  their  parts.  They 
were  asked  if  one  of  them  had  encouraged  the  boys  and  girls  to  prepare 
for  teaching;  the  blame  was  placed  where  it  partly  belongs,  because  the 
high  schools  had  not  furnished  the  colleges  with  the  raw  material  for 
teachers.  They  were  urged  to  send  the  best  they  had  into  the  school- 
rooms. 

He  too,  referred  to  the  meeting  on  Physical  Education  in  which  the 
work  of  North  Carolina  for  Medical  Inspection  and  Health  was  so  highly 
commended.  He  said  that  he  was  proud  to  be  from  North  Carolina,  and 
did  not  tell  that  he  had  been  here  less  than  two  years.  He  said  he  was 
proud  again  when  at  the  meeting  on  teachers'  salaries  it  was  proposed 
that  the  minimum  be  set,  he  found  that  North  Carolina  had  set  a  higher 
standard  than  was  set  there.  North  Carolina,  he  said,  was  taking  very 
high  rank  in  forward  looking  education  and  the  legislation  on  educa- 
tional affairs. 

Mr.  Swanson  referred  to  the  social  side  of  the  meeting,  when  people 
from  different  sections  interested  in  the  same  things  exchanged  views. 
He  found  that  this  school  takes  very  high  rank  among  normals.  The 
man  from  DeKalb,  Illinois,  who  thought  he  had  the  best  scheme  pos- 
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sible  for  a  normal  school,  when  he  heard  of  the  plans  here,  had  to  ad- 
mit that  this  was  better. 

The  Training  School  girls,  at  the  close  of  these  talks  felt  that  they  had 
a  glimpse  of  the  meeting. 

Judge  Ben  Lindsey  Speaks  to  the  School 

Ben  Lindsey,  "the  man  who  has  done  more  to  save  the  boys  of  the 
State  to  citizenship  than  any  other  man,"  as  President  Wright  said  in 
his  introduction,  paid  a  visit  to  the  school  on  April  8,  and  made  a  talk 
to  the  students.  It  was  indeed  a  privilege  to  the  students  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  this  distinguished  man. 

He  told  briefly  the  story  of  the  Detention  Court  and  how  this  had 
developed  from  the  work  since  he  had  left  Tennessee  as  a  young  man 
and  went  to  Colorado  as  a  criminal  lawyer.  In  one  case  there  were  two 
boys  behind  the  bars,  one  a  horse  thief  and  one  a  safe-cracker.  He  be- 
lieved that  boys  such  as  these  should  not  be  sent  to  the  jails  which  were 
veritable  schools  for  crime,  schools  in  which  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
were  learning  crime.  The  old  way  of  sending  boys  and  girls  to  prison 
brought  out  the  evils,  the  new  way  discovers  the  good  in  them  and 
develops  that.  The  whole  procedure  of  the  courts  has  changed  from  one 
to  hurt  to  one  to  help. 

He  contrasted  the  conditions  twenty  years  ago  when  the  first  law  of 
this  kind  was  made  and  now.  Every  penitentiary  now  has  its  teachers 
for  adults,  and  Juvenile  Courts  are  everywhere  in  the  land. 

He  explained  that  every  case  had  to  be  considered  from  three  angles : 
the  psychology  of  the  case  has  to  be  studied,  the  reasons  for  the  deed, 
and  why  a  boy  has  lied  or  stolen ;  frequently  the  cause  is  one  of  arrested 
social  instincts  and  the  boy  has  to  be  aroused  to  social  response.  The 
physical  causes  have  to  be  looked  into,  for  frequently  a  person  does 
a  thing  because  he  is  sick,  and  there  is  frequently  malnutrition. 
The  sociology  of  the  case  has  to  be  studied,  the  responsibility  of  so- 
ciety. As  doctors  find  out  causes  of  diseases,  so  do  judges  now  find  out 
causes  of  crime. 

He  told  of  the  work  that  he  and  his  wife  had  been  planning  to  do  in 
England  in  cooperation  with  Lady  Astor. 

He  spoke  of  the  call  for  young  men  and  women  to  engage  in  this 
work,  but  those  who  do  it  must  understand  people.  It  is  a  great 
splendid  game  and  those  who  go  into  it  must  know  how  to  play  up  to 
win. 

In  the  evening  Judge  Lindsey  delivered  an  address  in  the  town.  He 
told  very  much  more  of  his  work  than  he  did  at  the  school  in  the  after- 
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noon,  and  told  story  after  story  of  his  boys  that  made  his  audience 
feel  as  if  they  too  knew  these  boys. 


Address  by  Congressman  Upshaw 

Congressman  Upshaw  of  Georgia,  visited  the  school  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  13th  and  delivered  a  splendid  address  on  "The  Teacher 
Who  "Wins,"  bringing  out  four  big  points:  A  radiant  spirit,  a  worthy 
ambition,  a  dynamic  initiative,  and  an  unselfish  spirit. 

His  talk  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  present.  Immediately  after 
leaving  the  Training  School  he  visited  the  High  School  and  spoke  to 
the  students  of  that  school.  He  was  introduced  by  Rev.  W.  H  Moore, 
who  paid  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  congressman,  telling  how  he  had, 
after  being  confined  to  his  bed  for  seven  years,  gone  out  into  the  world 
and  made  it  a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  The  congressman  delivered 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  speeches  that  the  students  have  heard  in  quite 
a  while.  He  appealed  to  them  not  to  be  counterfeit  coin,  but  to  be 
honest  with  themselves  and  their  fellowman.  He  told  of  his  life,  and 
showed  where  ambition  and  purpose  had  won  for  him  the  place  he 
now  holds.  He  appealed  to  the  students  to  have  ambition  and  pur- 
pose, perhaps  he  laid  more  stress  on  the  question  of  leaving  school 
before  the  student  had  completed  his  or  her  course.  He  told  them  that 
those  who  left  school  before  they  had  finished  would  go  through  the 
world  cutting  wood  with  a  dull  axe  As  a  parting  message  he  left 
this  motto  with  them,  "Let  Nothing  Discourage  You,  Never  Give  Up." 


Dr.  W .  P.  Shamharfs  Talk 

Rev.  W.  P.  Shamhart,  pastor  of  the  Christian  Church,  conducted  the 
exercises  at  the  assembly  hour  at  the  Training  School  one  morn- 
ing. His  talk  was  live  and  interesting,  richly  illustrated  with  effective 
stories.  He  showed  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  attitude  of  the  students 
toward  the  things  they  are  apt  to  hear  so  frequently  that  they  become 
commonplace ;  and  when  he  touched  on  an  old  truth  he  put  it  in  a  new 
way. 

He  gave,  as  one  of  the  fundamental  things  for  a  teacher,  the  ability 
to  think  a  thing  through.  Another  is  open-mindedness.  The  final  es- 
sential he  gave  and  the  one  which  crowns  all  others,  is  faith,  faith  in 
self,  in  others  and  in  the  Infinite. 
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Edgecombe  County  Alumnae  Association 

The  Edgecombe  County  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School  As- 
sociation was  organized  on  the  evening  of  April  24,  with  thirty-three 
members.  A  most  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held  with  twenty-five  pres- 
ent. The  first  part  of  the  meeting  was  a  business  meeting  and  the 
second  part  a  banquet. 

The  chief  work  of  the  Association  this  year  is  to  raise  the  funds  for 
a  loan  scholarship  for  sending  an  Edgecombe  County  girl  to  the  Train- 
ing School.  This  will  take  $180  a  year  for  the  student  and  will  mean  the 
raising  of  two  or  three  times  this  amount.  The  money  is  to  be  loaned 
to  the  student  and  returned  in  twice  the  number  of  years  she  has  had  the 
use  of  the  money.  Each  member  of  the  Association  is  to  pay  an  annual 
fee  of  one  dollar  and  the  remainder  of  the  sum  is  to  be  raised  by 
groups  in  various  ways.  The  group  from  Pinetops  will  give  a  play  at 
an  early  date.  The  Eocky  Mount  group  will  have  a  booth  at  the  au- 
tomobile show  and  sell  souvenirs  and  refreshments.  Other  groups  in 
other  parts  of  the  county  will  do  other  things. 

President  Wright,  the  Edgecombe  County  girls,  in  the  Senior  class, 
and  a  member  of  the  faculty  were  the  guests  of  the  Association  at 
the  banquet. 

The  officers  for  this  year  are  as  follows :  President,  Emma  Cobb ; 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  Sue  Walston  Pitt;  Secretary,  Lucile  Bullock; 
Treasurer,  Ruth  Proctor. 

Those  present  at  the  meeting  in  addition  to  these  officers  were  as 
follows:  Lula  Eountain,  Mrs.  Hattie  Taylor  Hite,  Lillie  Mae  White- 
head, Elizabeth  Mercer,  Virginia  Sledge,  Willie  Wilson,  Zelota  Cobb, 
Nannie  Mac.  Brown,  Vivian  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Susie  Barnes  Harper,  Martha 
Lancaster,  Fannie  Bishop,  Lela  Parker. 

The  members  of  the  Senior  class  from  Edgecombe  County  attended 
the  banquet  and  are  as  follows : 

Callie  Puffin,  Ruby  Mercer,  Ruby  Daughtridge,  Mary  Batts  and 
Roland  Martin.  Miss  Wilson  went  from  the  faculty.  Mr.  George 
Howard,  Superintendent  of  Edgecombe  schools  was  an  honored  guest. 

There  were  toasts  from  every  class  except  the  first  two,  and  toasts  to 
President  Wright  and  Superintendent  Howard. 

President  Wright  made  an  inspiring  talk,  showing  the  girls  who  had 
gone  out  from  the  Training  School  exactly  where  they  stood  in  the  new 
schedule  for  teachers'  certificates  and  salaries  and  how  they  could  work 
to  advance  to  higher  grades.  He  commended  highly  the  spirit  and  deeds 
of  the  Edgecombe  County  alumnae  and  their  loyalty,  not  only  to  the 
school,  but  to  the  profession.     He  depicted  the  precarious  conditions 
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of  the  times  and  showed  what  was  expected  of  the  teachers  to  help  better 
conditions. 

Superintendent  Howard  paid  very  high  tribute  to  the  Training  School 
and  declared  that  they  were  eminently  successful  as  teachers,  and  he 
claimed  he  had  a  right  to  speak  with  authority  as  he  had  had  so  many  of 
them  to  teach  in  his  county  he  could  judge. 

This  was  a  significant  occasion,  as  it  is  the  first  county  group  of 
alumnae  so  far  as  has  been  reported,  that  have  organized  to  do  anything 
definite  for  the  school. 


Musical  Program 

Mr.  Tuttle  and  his  sister,  Miss  Mary  Tuttle,  who  were  the  singers  in 
Greenville  during  the  revival  at  the  Christian  Church,  gave  a  charming 
musical  program  to  the  students  of  the  school  at  the  morning  assembly 
on  April  24. 

The  visitors  complimented  the  singing  of  the  students  very  highly. 


After  the  Quarantine 

The  long  quarantine  at  the  Training  School  against  influenza  has 
been  raised,  and  the  streets  are  again  filled  with  happy,  bright-faced 
students,  happy  to  be  free  once  more.  Not  a  single  case  of  influenza 
has  been  in  the  school  this  year.  This  shows  how  wise  it  has  been 
to  keep  strict  quarantine.  The  girls  were  splendid  about  keeping 
the  quarantine,  and  agreed  to  be  careful  and  not  go  into  communities 
where  there  was  influenza.  The  school  was  called  to  vote  on  whether 
they  should  have  conditional  or  unconditional  raising  of  the  quaran- 
tine, and  they  voted  for  conditional.  This  means  that  the  students  were 
allowed  to  go  to  their  homes  for  week-ends,  but  if  there  was  influenza  in 
a  community  a  girl  could  not  re-enter  the  school  until  the  school  phy- 
sician gave  her  permission.  This  resulted  in  the  faculty  giving  the  stu- 
dents an  Easter  holiday. 

Surveys  of  Schools 

When  it  was  proposed  that  four  counties  in  North  Carolina  be  picked 
for  surveys  so  that  some  idea  could  be  gained  as  to  the  schools  of  the 
State,  Pitt  County  was  chosen  as  the  one  from  the  eastern  section  be- 
cause the  Training  School  was  located  in  this  county  and  the  members 
of  the  faculty  could  make  the  survey.  Two  automobiles  were  requi- 
sitioned for  this  work  that  could  take  ten  teachers  a  day.     That  was 
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approximately  the  number  from  the  faculty  available  for  the  work 
at  one  time.  The  work  was  begun  the  first  Monday  in  February,  but 
after  only  one  day  was  stopped  short  by  the  influenza  situation  in 
the  county,  and  was  not  resumed  again  until  the  sixteenth  of  March. 
From  then  until  it  was  completed  it  was  pushed  rapidly  forward.  Each 
day  a  circuit  was  mapped  out  that  would  make  it  possible  for  the  schools 
along  certain  roads  or  in  certain  directions  to  be  taken  in  on  the 
one  trip.  No  one  teacher  could  test  more  than  one  school  a  day,  but 
the  automobile  would  have  to  wait  for  only  the  last  teacher  on  the  circuit. 
The  others  were  picked  up  on  the  return  trip.  In  the  larger  schools  in 
the  towns  more  than  one  teacher  was  left,  so  as  to  avoid  delay. 

In  the  meantine,  the  classroom  work  in  the  schools  was  so  arranged 
that  the  minimum  of  loss  was  sustained,  the  same  teachers  going  on 
alternate  trips,  and  leaving  written  work,  reading,  self-managed  classes, 
and  resorting  to  other  devices  that  in  the  end  made  the  loss  to  the  stu- 
dents and  the  school  less  than  the  gain. 

The  school  is  also  doing  the  scoring,  but  this  is  so  organized  that  it 
does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  work. 


Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  Members  from  Faculty 

Mr.  Underwood  and  Miss  Jenkins,  two  members  of  the  faculty,  have 
been  made  members  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  Trinity  College 
has  recently  been  admitted  into  this  great  national  scholarship  fraternity, 
forming  the  Beta  Chapter  of  North  Carolina.  This  chapter  was  al- 
lowed to  select  forty  members  from  the  Alumni  who  had  "achieved 
success  in  letters,  science,  or  education."  Most  of  those  chosen  had 
also  made  the  record  in  college  required  for  regular  membership. 

Elaborate  exercises  were  held  at  Trinity  on  March  29.  In  the  after- 
noon the  installation  ceremony  was  the  chief  feature  of  the  occasion. 
At  six  o'clock  there  was  a  banquet.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  public 
meeting,  at  which  Governor  Bickett  and  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Brown,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  were  made  honorary  members.  After  the  ex- 
ercises a  reception  was  given  at  the  home  of  President  Few. 

Dr.  Paul  Shorey,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  a  Senator  of  the 
Fraternity,  had  charge  of  the  installation  exercises  and  delivered  the 
address  to  the  public. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Hook,  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of 
"Women's  Clubs,  while  in  Greenville  as  the  guest  of  the  Woman's  Club, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  school  and  made  a  talk  to  the  students.     Soon  after 
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the  opening  of  the  school  Mrs.  Hook  was  the  guest  of  the  school.  Her 
husband  was  one  of  the  architects  of  the  first  buildings,  therefore  she 
has  taken  great  interest  in  the  growth  of  the  school. 

Miss  Miriam  McFadyen  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  which  met  in  Charlotte  the 
last  week  in  April.  She  has  been  president  of  the  Greenville  Woman's 
Club  for  the  past  year.  During  this  time  the  Club  has  gone  forward 
with  rapid  strides.  There  has  been  great  interest  taken  in  questions 
of  public  health  and  civics.  The  club  has  supported  a  Lyceum  course 
that  has  brought  to  Greenville  a  number  of  excellent  entertainments.  It 
was  through  this  club  that  Judge  Ben  Lindsey  came  to  the  town. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Austin,  who  is  on  the  Pitt  County  Board  of  Child  Welfare, 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Social  Service  Conference  the  last  week  in 
March. 

Miss  Birdie  McKinney  is  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Secondary 
Mathematics  for  North  Carolina. 

Miss  May  R  B.  Muffly  attended  the  National  Meeting  of  Public 
School  Supervisors  which  met  in  Philadelphia  the  last  of  March.  She 
reported  a  great  inspirational  meeting. 

Miss  Elizabeth  White,  of  Baltimore,  a  member  of  the  faculty  during 
one  summer  term,  spent  the  Easter  holidays  in  the  school  and  rendered 
valuable  assistance  in  helping  with  the  Senior  play. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  OF  OUR  STATE 

An  Excerpt  from  President  Wright's  Eleventh  Annual  Report  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees 

"We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  educational  crisis.  To  use  a  quotation 
found  on  the  front  page  of  the  National  Citizens  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion: "The  school  situation  is  a  national  menace."  In  1918-19  we  lost 
in  the  nation  at  least  140,000  teachers.  They  went  into  more  lucrative 
positions,  some  at  an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  and  many  at  an  increase 
of  50  per  cent  in  their  annual  incomes.  During  the  school  year  now 
closing  the  normal  schools  of  our  nation  have  not  been  able  to  get  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  their  pre-war  enrollment.  Young  people  from  the 
high  schools  are  not  going  to  the  normal  schools  in  anything  like  the 
numbers  that  went  before  the  war.  This  means  that  there  is  a  very 
serious  shortage  of  teachers  throughout  the  nation.  In  North  Carolina 
we  prepare  annually  in  round  numbers  200  teachers  for  the  schools  below 
the  high  school,  and  we  need  each  year  about  2,000  teachers  for  these 
schools.  This  means  that  we  are  training  only  one  teacher  for  every 
ten  we  need  for  the  work  in  the  grades.  Out  of  the  12,577  white 
teachers  in  our  State  there  are  5,733  who  have  training  below  the  high 
school.  In  other  words,  about  one-half  of  our  children  are  taught  by 
inexperienced,  untrained  and  inefficient  teachers.  As  long  as  this  condi- 
tion exists  it  is  perfect  folly  to  speak  of  giving  to  the  children  of  our 
State  equal  educational  opportunities.  The  hope  of  our  civilization,  the 
stability  of  our  government  and  the  safety  of  our  homes  depend  upon 
an  educated  citizenship.  It  is  true,  therefore,  that  the  schools  of  America 
today  present  a  situation  that  is  a  national  menace.  "A  nation  is  as  great 
as  it  is  educated."  "The  richest  and  the  most  powerful  nations  are 
those  with  the  best  school  systems,  and  they  have  not  established  good 
school  systems  because  they  are  rich  and  powerful,  but  they  are  rich 
and  powerful  because  they  have  established  good  school  systems.  "Where- 
ever  there  is  adequate  provisions  for  education  there  are  found  success- 
ful governments,  great  industrial  efficiency  and  large  national  wealth." 
("War  Loan  Organization.)  Therefore  the  dollar  spent  by  our  State  in 
education  will  count  for  more  than  any  other  dollar  spent  by  our  State. 

North  Carolina  does  not  have  enough  institutions  of  higher  learning 
to  educate  the  boys  and  the  girls  who  wish  to  attend  these  institutions. 
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Last  fall  over  1,400  boys  arid  girls  were  left  at  home  because  the  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  could  not  take  care  of  them.  It  is  absolutely 
imperative  that  the  State  enlarge  its  institutions,  and  it  should  multiply 
its  teacher-training  facilities  many  times  over.  This  school  last  year, 
for  the  lack  of  room,  refused  admission  to  over  300  applicants.  Every 
girl  we  turn  away  for  the  lack  of  room  means  twenty-five  or  thirty 
children  in  North  Carolina  will  not  be  educated  as  well  as  they  would 
have  been  had  we  taken  these  students  and  prepared  them  to  teach  our 
children.  I  must  urge  you,  therefore,  to  use  every  possible  effort  to 
see  to  it  that  our  school  has  sufficient  appropriation  to  double  our 
capacity  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Our  children  are  growing  up  not 
properly  prepared  for  the  responsibility  of  citizenship  simply  because 
our  State  has  not  provided  the  necessary  means  to  train  the  required 
number  of  teachers. 

The  responsibility  that  rests  upon  this  generation  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  today  is  greater  than  the  responsibility  that  has  ever 
rested  upon  any  previous  generation.  The  world  will  look  back  upon 
this  testing  period  with  approval  or  condemnation  in  the  proportion 
with  which  we  meet  our  obligations.  If  we  do  not  save  the  present 
generation  of  children  and  save  them  through  proper  education  the 
civilization  of  the  world  will  be  bound  to  go  backward  and  we  will  be 
responsible.  The  trying  time  of  the  world  war  was  not  when  the  armies 
faced  each  other  on  the  battle  lines  of  France,  but  it  is  today  when  we 
are  adjusting  ourselves  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Let  me  urge  you  to 
use  every  possible  effort  to  see  to  it  that  North  Carolina  does  her  part 
by  the  children  of  today. 


AND  A  LITTLE  CHILD  SHALL  LEAD  THEM 

Frank  Field 

The  educational  world  is  full  of  a  number  of  things:  methods,  plans, 
subject-matter,  grounds,  buildings,  equipment,  taxes,  finance,  bond 
issues,  teachers,  supervisors,  superintendents — in  fact  so  many  phases 
appear  that  we  tend  to  forget  that  sitting  off  some  place  in  the  corner 
is  a  neglected  child,  the  innocent  cause  of  all  our  bother.  Once  upon  a 
time  a  great  state  was  making  a  new  school  code.  During  the  discussion 
some  argued  for  what  was  best  for  the  taxpayer,  others  for  what  was 
best  for  the  administrator,  and  still  others  for  what  was  best  for  the 
teacher.  At  last  one  unorthodox  sinner  asked  if  they  had  considered 
what  was  best  for  the  child.  And  they  arose  and  cast  him  into  outer 
darkness  where  there  was  nobody  but  unrepresented  children.     And  yet 
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a  moment  of  thought  will  make  it  clear  that  without  the  child,  the  school 
is  as  unnecessary  as  wings  on  a  mud  scow.  In  fact,  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly, all  lines  of  school  endeavor  center  in  the  child. 

Since  this  is  true  the  teacher  must  know  the  material  with  which  she 
is  to  work.  The  child  at  any  time  in  his  school  life  is  a  complex 
composed  of  mind  and  body,  both  of  which  are  the  products  of  two 
interrelated  factors,  heredity  and  environment. 

The  teacher  who  is  wise  in  her  generation  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  a 
mere  knowledge  of  subject-matter  is  never  a  sufficient  foundation  for 
teaching.  Subject-matter  is  only  one  phase  of  one  of  the  above  men- 
tioned factors,  environment.  The  teacher  who  is  prepared  must  be 
able  to  study  the  physical  child  for  the  purpose  of  judging  which  of  his 
defects  and  diseases  are  hereditary  and  which  are  the  results  of 
environment.  There  is  a  long  list  of  defects  which  are  clearly  of 
hereditary  origin,  some  of  which  may  be  corrected,  others  may  not  be. 
The  teacher  and  the  child's  parent  should  know  these  facts  just  as  they 
should  know  that  hook  worm,  typhoid  fever  and  tuberculosis,  as  well  as 
many  other  afflictions,  are  due  to  environmental  causes  which  may  be 
avoided.  The  teacher  must  be  interested  in  what  constitutes  physical 
normality.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  child  be  so  tall  or  weigh  so  many 
pounds  at  a  certain  age,  but  his  height  and  weight  and  his  height  and 
lung  capacity  should  bear  different  relations  at  different  ages.  The 
child  who  varies  greatly  from  these  standards  is  in  danger  physically, 
and  probably  as  a  result,  mentally. 

In  the  mental  constitution  of  a  child  heredity  is  without  doubt  a  most 
potent  factor.  The  parents  who  bring  a  child  into  the  world  are  in 
large  measure  responsible  for  the  mind  he  has  because  they  have  passed 
on  to  him  the  germ  plasm  from  which  he  has  developed.  Mental  de- 
fectiveness passes  from  generation  to  generation;  the  child  of  feeble 
minded  parents  will  almost  certainly  be  feeble  minded.  The  teacher 
who  knows  the  mental  parentage  of  a  child  can  tell  with  a  fair  degree 
of  certainty  what  his  limitations  will  be.  Teachers  today  are  wasting 
a  great  deal  of  time  on  children  whose  minds  will  never  grasp  the 
instruction  given  them.  Practically  all  the  time  spent  with  the  small 
percentage  of  children  of  low  mentality  is  time  lost.  If  the  teacher 
knows  the  ancestry  of  the  child  she  will  usually  be  able  to  tell  whether 
the  child  is  feeble  minded  or  simply  slow  in  developing. 

In  addition  to  knowing  the  mental  heritage  of  the  child  the  teacher 
must  know  much  about  the  native  or  instinctive  tendencies  of  children, 
for  upon  these  all  learning  depends.  She  will  know  when  these  ten- 
dencies appear  and  when  they  are  likely  to  be  strongest.  Knowledge 
leads  to  understanding.     Isn't  it  strange  how  many  fine  women  develop 
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out  of  silly  girls?  The  wise  teacher  knows  that  the  girl  is  perfectly 
sound,  that  an  instinctive  tendency  is  maturing  and  that  she  needs  a 
little  sympathetic  guidance,  not  repression. 

The  teacher  should  go  further  and  learn  the  mental  characteristics 
of  the  families  represented  in  her  school.  There  is  no  question  that 
many  types  of  ability  pass  from  parent  to  child.  Musical  ability,  for 
example,  seems  to  be  an  inheritable  trait  just  as  well  as  harelip  and 
feeble  mindedness.  Yet  what  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  acquaint  a 
school  system  with  the  abilities  present  in  the  families  represented  in 
the  school  ?  Is  it  not  worth  as  much  to  know  what  we  have  in  the  way 
of  ability  as  what  we  lack?  An  entire  new  field  is  open  here  for  many 
school  officials.  Why  should  not  the  school  superintendent's  office  have 
another  set  of  filing  cards  which  tell  something  of  the  mental  char- 
acteristics of  the  parents  whose  children  are  in  school  ?  Superintendents 
pride  themselves  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  school  plant  and  upon  their 
acquaintance  with  problems  of  school  finance.  Why  should  they  not 
know  as  well  the  material  with  which  the  teachers  have  to  work?  It 
is  true  that  abilities  may  seem  not  to  run  true,  but  ability  does  not 
develop  out  of  nothing.  If  our  school  systems  continue  to  develop  I 
confidently  predict  that  one  of  these  days  there  will  be  some  one  in  each 
system  who  knows  the  mental  ability  and  characteristics  of  the  ancestry 
of  the  pupils  as  well  as  some  one  else  knows  the  subject-matter  of 
arithmetic. 

I  would  not  have  the  teacher  underestimate  the  influence  of  environ- 
ment upon  the  child  who  comes  to  her.  I  have  said  that  heredity  and 
environment  are  related.  Each  influences  the  other.  A  child's  environ- 
ment depends  in  part  upon  his  heredity,  but  heredity  may  make  environ- 
ment. Furthermore  environmental  influences  may  be  the  very  stimuli 
needed  to  develop  the  hereditary  powers  of  the  child.  The  school  is 
only  one  of  the  influences  which  work  upon  these  hereditary  powers — 
church,  home  companions,  society  in  general,  each  has  its  influence. 
Did  not  the  great  war  through  the  environmental  influences  of  govern- 
ment and  society  in  general  develop  in  millions  of  men  abilities  which 
otherwise  would  never  have  appeared  in  them  and  of  which  they  were 
probably  ignorant?  He  who  belittles  the  power  of  environment  shuts 
his  eyes  to  facts  "so  clear  that  a  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not 
err  therein."  But  one  must  insist  upon  the  limitations  set  by  both 
heredity  and  environment.  One  cannot  make  a  "silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear." 

The  environment  has  given  to  a  child  all  he  knows  when  he  comes  to 
school.  All  judicious  assumptions  of  knowledge  upon  his  part  must  be 
based  upon  acquaintance  with  these  environmental  influences.     Let  me 
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throw  in  a  caution  at  this  place.  When  in  doubt  always  assume  that  the 
child  does  not  know.  It  is  a  sound  pedagogical  principle  that  one  can- 
not learn  a  thing  if  he  cannot  make  an  association  of  it  with  something 
he  already  knows.  It  is  possible  always  for  a  child  to  learn  to  say 
words,  and  a  great  deal  of  teaching  has  been  the  teaching  of  words. 
But  for  a  child  to  understand  we  must  build  upon  the  basis  of  expe- 
rience, upon  knowledge  already  acquired.  Here  the  child's  environ- 
ment becomes  important.  The  child  who  has  lived  among  the  cotton  fields 
of  South  Carolina  has  a  very  different  sort  of  knowledge  packed  away 
in  his  mind  from  that  possessed  by  the  child  of  East  Side,  ISTew  York. 
He  who  lives  in  the  mountain  region  will  have  a  different  basis  from 
that  of  the  child  who  lives  by  the  sea.  The  occupations  of  the  parents, 
their  social  status,  their  cultural  standing  all  influence  the  work  of  the 
teacher.  Teachers  report  to  me  that  children  to  whom  stories  have 
been  told  at  home  respond  in  a  very  different  way  to  their  teaching  from 
children  who  have  not  had  that  advantage. 

Books  on  child  study  are  apt  to  stress  the  instinctive  basis  of  a  child's 
nature.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  We  must  know  of  the  influences  that  go 
to  make  mind,  family,  race,  sex,  maturity.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  these  factors  come  into  contact  with  another,  environment. 
Heredity  determines  the  ability  to  assimilate  knowledge,  environment 
furnishes  the  material  of  which  the  particular  bits  of  knowledge  which  a 
child  possesses  is  made.  We  need  then  a  study  of  the  contents  of 
children's  minds,  and  while  the  investigations  which  have  been  made 
along  that  line  are  valuable  and  suggestive,  they  cannot  take  the  place 
of  a  real  first-hand  study  of  the  child's  environment.  I  am  rather  of 
the  opinion  that  we  should  make  time  if,  instead  of  starting  to  cram 
knowledge  into  the  child  as  soon  as  he  starts  to  school,  we  should  spend 
much  time  exploring  the  recesses  of  his  mind  to  find  out  what  he 
already  has  stored  away  in  it.  That  would  save  us  from  teaching  what, 
as  Dodd  says,  "he  always  knowed,"  as  well  as  from  teaching  something 
which  the  child  is  utterly  unable  to  grasp  because  of  a  lack  of  experiences, 
or  which  he  grasps  incorrectly  because  of  faulty  bases  of  knowledge. 

For  some  time  we  have  been  giving  lip  service  to  the  doctrine  that 
the. teacher  should  teach  children  that  subject-matter  is  a  means  to  an 
end.  I  believe  that  it  is  largely  lip  service  only  because  in  the  training 
of  teachers  we  still  place  the  great  emphasis  of  time,  effort  and  teachers 
on  subject-matter  with  very  little  time  given  to  the  study  of  the  child. 
I  believe  it,  further,  because  teachers  in  schools  spend  much  time  teaching 
subject-matter  and  little  time  studying  their  children.  Teachers  must 
always  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  the  child  that  is  important;  the  child 
gives  us  our  work  to  do.     When  we  have  our  schools  constructed  upon 
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a  scientific  basis  I  believe  that  we  sball  be  able  to  know  children  as  well 
as  it  is  possible  to  know  subject-matter,  and  when  that  is  true  we  shall 
be  able  to  accomplish  many  fold  what  we  are  now  accomplishing.  So 
much  of  our  teaching  is  now  a  hit  or  miss  affair.  So  much  of  our  subject 
really  doesn't  make  any  difference  anyway.  We're  getting  better,  but 
we've  a  long  way  to  go. 

A  long  way  to  go  ?  Yes,  a  very  great  distance  to  go.  I  believe  that 
we  have  the  greater  part  of  the  teaching  profession  to  convert.  I  believe 
that  so  many  superintendents  are  wrapped  up  in  the  intricacies  of 
administration  that  they  never  see  over  them  to  the  child.  The  teacher 
is  required  to  do  so  much  work,  to  get  over  so  many  pages,  that  she 
cannot  study  the  child  if  she  would.  She  must  make  him  get  into  line 
and  keep  step  or  drop  him  into  the  awkward  squad.  I  have  never  seen 
a  teacher's  examination  yet  which  required  any  definite  indication  of 
even  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  children.  Why,  one  of  the  teachers  I 
used  to  know  could  pass  an  almost  perfect  examination  on  subject- 
matter,  but  he  didn't  know  as  much  about  children  as  he  did  about  pups. 

The  successful  superintendent  is  a  practical  man.  He  can  see 
teachers,  buildings,  finance,  subject-matter.  He  can  appreciate  the 
value  of  tests  and  scales  because  they  show  definitely  what  the  system  is 
doing.  The  reason  why  he  does  not  go  further  into  the  investigation  of 
children  is  because  the  subject  has  not  been  presented  to  him  in  a 
practical  way.  When  it  is  he  enthusiastically  adopts  the  work  for  his 
system.  I  one  time  had  the  pleasure  of  going  about  with  a  superin- 
tendent who  could  tell  me  almost  anything  I  asked  about  any  child. 
But  the  very  next  superintendent  was  interested  in  how  much  buildings 
were  going  to  cost,  and  the  next  one  was  sure  that  one  might  as  well 
study  Latin  as  anything  else.  I  do  not  mean  that  none  have  gone  into 
the  subject,  but  that  the  study  is  not  general  enough.  I  believe  that  the 
employment  of  teachers  should  be  based  as  much  on  a  knowledge  of 
children  as  on  a  knowledge  of  subject-matter.  Whenever  school  authori- 
ties set  child  knowledge  up  definitely  as  a  standard  for  entrance  into  the 
profession,  then  prospective  teachers  will  give  as  much  time  to  the  study 
of  the  child  as  to  elusive  facts  of  history  and  exceptional  principles  of 
grammar. 

If  I  seem  to  have  brought  the  superintendent  in  by  the  heels  it  is 
because  I  realize  that  the  higher  authorities  of  a  school  system  can 
make  or  mar  it.  If  superintendents  realize  the  importance  of  child 
study  they  will  put  more  emphasis  upon  it  and  so  bring  the  teachers  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  child.  I  believe  that  it  should  be  clear  to 
every  one  that  efficient  teaching  depends  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  child, 
and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  child  must  come  from  a  study  of  his  environ- 
ment and  his  heredity. 
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One  of  the  most  valuable  cultural  assets  of  children  is  their  natural 
dramatic  instinct.  Nothing  so  precious  has  been  so  sadly  neglected  in 
child  training.  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  has  said  that  the  day  will 
come  when  every  school  house  in  the  land  will  also  be  an  amateur  theater. 

A  misunderstanding  of  the  function  of  dramatic  play,  however,  can 
easily  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  introduced.  Its  real  benefit  is 
not  found  in  the  production  of  a  finished  play,  interpreted  by  the  teacher 
and  memorized  by  the  children,  but  in  the  exercise  of  the  child's  own 
imaginative  powers  and  the  expression  of  his  ideas  of  life.  It  is  not 
always  necessary  to  give  a  play  to  use  dramatic  expression  in  school  work. 
It  is  possible  to  teach  reading,  history,  geography  and  even  arithmetic 
dramatically.  Life  takes  on  new  meaning  when  the  child  learns  to  lay 
aside  his  own  personality  and  put  himself  in  the  place  of  another.  For 
the  time  being  he  becomes  the  thing  which  he  interprets ;  and,  as  he  is 
better  and  better  acquainted  with  his  favorite  heroes  and  heroines  in 
fiction  and  history,  as  he  acts  for  them,  he  finds  himself  growing  into 
the  finer  qualities  of  the  character  he  loves  and  growing  out  of  the 
ugliness  of  the  character  he  despises. 

There  are  those  who  will  be  skeptical  as  to  the  wisdom  of  devoting 
any  of  the  time  of  the  already  crowded  school  program  to  dramatic 
work.  We  can  only  overcome  their  doubts  by  taking  them  to  a  school 
where  children  have  been  given  the  opportunity  of  dramatic  expression. 
Observe  their  correct  pronunciation,  and  clear  enunciation,  their  well 
modulated  and  truly  expressive  voices.  Notice  how  intelligently  they 
express  themselves  when  reciting  history,  geography  or  English.  How 
do  you  account  for  their  being  so  at  ease  when  meeting  strangers  or 
when  appearing  in  assembly  programs?  Dramatic  work  relieves  for- 
mality and  does  away  with  self-consciousness ;  it  makes  reading,  history 
and  geography  real  and  gives  an  incentive  to  impromptu  speaking.  It 
organizes  the  child's  thinking  and  strengthens  his  power  of  mental 
imagery. 

My  heart  has  often  been  made  to  ache  by  seeing  little  tots  sitting 
quietly  on  their  stiff  little  benches,  dull  and  repressed,  and  toiling  pain- 
fully over  such  a  story  as  this : 

"See  the  dog. 
It  is  a  big  dog. 
The  big  dog  can  bark." 
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For  the  first  few  days  the  neat  little  book,  containing  page  after  page 
of  this  sort,  attracted  the  children  because  they  felt  the  importance  of 
reading  from  a  book  of  their  own,  but  soon  the  interest  flagged  and  the 
bored  little  faces  turned  longingly  toward  the  window,  or  anywhere  away 
from  the  book  or  the  lesson. 

Contrast  the  page  just  cited  with  one  on  which  the  child's  eye  is 
caught  by: 

"To  market,  to  market, 
To  buy  a  fat  pig ! 
Home  again,  home  again, 
Jiggity,  jig !" 
or 

"This  little  pig  went  to  market ; 
This  little  pig  stayed  at  home ; 
This  little  pig  had  roast  beef ; 
This  little  pig  had  none ; 
This  little  pig  cried,  'Wee,  wee,' 
all  the  way  home !" 

Can  you  not  see  at  once  the  child's  changed  attitude  toward  reading 
lessons?  Can  you  not  easily  believe  that  the  dull  repetition  of  "See  the 
dog ;  it  is  a  big  dog,"  is  a  sorry  thing  to  put  before  a  child  when  we  have 
enough  literature  of  the  Mother  Goose  type  to  fill  all  our  primers? 
"With  such  stories  as  this  illustrated,  the  class  no  longer  yawns  and  looks 
longingly  away  from  its  book.  And  if,  in  addition  to  all  the  fun  of 
story  and  picture  the  child  is  allowed  to  be  the  thing  about  which  he 
reads,  then  indeed  has  he  found  the  royal  road  to  learning  to  read. 

By  utilizing  this  play  spirit  or  dramatic  instinct,  which  exists  in  every 
child,  we  can  make  it  possible  for  every  succeeding  class  to  enjoy  the 
reader  stories  just  as  much  as  the  first  year  babies  enjoy  the  Mother 
Goose  people.  It  is  now  quite  a  common  thing  to  find  even  little 
children,  without  any  suggestion  from  the  teacher,  selecting  the  char- 
acters and  assigning  each  part  to  the  boy  or  girl  best  suited  to  it.  "You 
may  be  Red  Riding  Hood,  because  your  dress  is  red,"  or  "You  have  a 
deep  voice  so  you  may  be  the  wolf." 

Dramatic  representation  of  historical  subjects  opens  history,  makes 
it  vital  to  the  young  readers.  "In  1492  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa, 
Italy,  discovered  America."  The  way  I  learned  this  was  by  reading  it 
over  and  over  until  I  could  say  it  with  my  eyes  shut.  Now-a-days,  with 
the  aid  of  dramatic  teaching,  you  will  find  children  going  to  the  library 
looking  for  poems,  songs,  stories,  and  pictures  concerning  Columbus  and 
his  doings.  You  will  find  them  selecting,  from  among  their  classmates, 
those  whose  appearance  and  traits  best  fit  them  for  acting  the  characters 
found  in  the  history  lesson.     They  thrill  you  and,  better  still,  them- 
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selves,  as  they  give  expression  to  Columbus's  courage  and  patience,  and 
Isabella's  self-sacrifice  in  pledging  her  jewels  to  obtain  money  for  the 
fleet.  Every  such  thrill  deepens  the  child's  understanding  and  causes 
him  to  grow  into  bigger  and  better  things. 

In  preparing  a  play  for  presentation  before  the  school,  the  children 
find  practice  in  designing  and  making  their  own  costumes.  And  how 
much  better  it  is  for  the  sewing  class  to  do  work  of  this  kind  than  to  sew 
uninteresting  strips  of  material  that  can  only  be  used  to  put  in  exhibits 
to  show  their  ability  to  make  neat  stitches. 

Some  teachers  and  a  friend,  who  was  not  a  teacher  but  interested  in 
schools,  were  once  visiting  a  class  in  history.  The  subject  being  studied 
was  the  early  government  of  New  England  and  the  lesson  for  the  day 
was  the  hiding  of  the  charter  of  Connecticut  in  the  oak  tree,  while 
Governor  Andras  argued,  stormed  and  demanded  its  surrender.  The 
children  had  previously  discussed  the  lesson,  and  had  made  a  little  play 
depicting  the  whole  scene.  This  they  were  presenting  in  class  that  day. 
Speeches  were  made  on  both  sides,  the  teacher's  desk  was  the  council 
table,  candles  were  placed  upon  it,  and  at  the  proper  time  they  were 
blown  out,  and  the  bit  of  yellow  paper,  which  served  as  the  charter  was 
lost  in  the  darkness  and  confusion  which  followed.  Altogether  this  lesson 
in  history  was  made  so  real  that  I'm  sure  no  child,  or  adult  present, 
could  ever  forget  it.  ISTor  could  one  doubt  that  the  children  got  the 
whole  atmosphere  and  setting  of  colonial  life  in  those  days. 

After  they  were  outside  the  class  room  the  friend,  who  was  not  a 
teacher,  said,  "I  thought  you  brought  me  here  to  see  history  taught. 
Was  that  teaching  ?  It  seemed  only  play."  A  famous  teacher,  who  was 
one  of  the  party,  put  his  hand  on  his  friend's  shoulder  and  said,  "You 
have  seen  today  the  difference  between  formal  teaching  and  real  educa- 
tion, the  leading  forth  that  which  is  within.  That  teacher  was  leading 
the  children  out,  and  on  and  on  into  self-expression.  Would  there  were 
more  teachers  who  understood  how  to  do  that  kind  of  teaching !" 

Children  are  trained  in  habits  of  efficiency  and  economy  by  work  of 
this  sort,  and  it  has  a  moral  effect  as  well.  While  they  are  learning  to 
think  quickly  and  logically,  they  are  also  learning  to  be  good-tempered 
and  unselfish.  There  is  no  harder  or  finer  lesson  that  a  child  can  learn 
than  that  of  giving  up  a  much  desired  part  to  another  who  can  do  it 
better. 

In  the  light  of  these  statements,  then  are  we  not  justified  in  giving 
dramatization  a  prominent  place  in  the  elementary  school? 


THE  NATIONAL  EMERGENCY  IN  EDUCATION 

Cassie  R.  Spencek 

Amid  tlie  discussions  of  the  great  party  conventions,  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  the  Mexican  situation,  the  press  of  the  nation  is  giving 
publicity  to  the  national  emergency  in  education  with  emphasis  upon 
the  shortage  of  adequately  prepared  teachers  and  the  dearth  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  children  in  the  rural  sections. 

Educational  progress  will  perhaps  be  given  a  much  needed  impetus 
with  such  papers  as  the  Independent,  the  World- s  Work,  and  the  New 
York  Times  presenting  the  glaring  inequalities  of  opportunity  among 
the  various  sections  of  the  country.  Probably  for  the  first  time  in 
history  the  improvement  of  rural  schools  is  brought  forth  as  a  factor 
in  a  presidential  nominee's  record  of  achievement. 

Though  at  present  attention  is  perforce  centered  upon  securing  teach- 
ers for  the  various  elementary  schools,  the  solution  of  the  school  problem 
is  not  coming  until  we  are  able  to  provide  for  country  children  the  same 
favorable  opportunities  for  growth  in  citizenship  as  are  enjoyed  by 
urban  children. 

This  inequality  is  well  illustrated  in  a  certain  township  a  few  miles 
from  New  York  City.  Because  of  the  great  difference  in  property  valua- 
tion in  the  different  districts,  number  28,  with  a  tax  rate  of  32  mills 
raises  $644.34  annually  for  each  child's  education,  while  another  district 
with  a  tax  rate  of  $1.52  raises  only  $48.64  for  each  child.  This  great 
discrepancy  in  tax  burden  and  in  value  received  by  the  children  of  the 
two  districts  would  be  practically  eliminated  were  the  wealthy  state  of 
New  York  to  assume  its  responsibility  and  its  social  duty  of  educating 
all  its  children.  Instead  of  levying  a  state  and  county  tax,  the  burden 
is  shifted  to  the  individual  districts  with  their  vast  differences  in 
resources. 

This  same  difficulty  of  equalization  obtains  among  the  various  states. 
The  agricultural  states  find  it  impossible  to  provide  for  their  schools  as 
adequately  as  can  states  receiving  large  funds  from  such  natural 
resources  as  mines.  The  schools  in  northern  Minnesota  are  second  to 
none  in  America  in  physical  equipment  and  superior  qualifications  of 
the  teachers. 

In  the  year  1913-1914  the  average  expenditure  per  capita  of  school 
population  in  ten  states  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  section  was 
$37.66.  Mississippi  was  able  to  spend  but  $4.53  per  capita  of  her  school 
population  during  the  same  year,  which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  while 
the  children  of  Mississippi  were  getting  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars 
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worth  of  education  the  children  of  the  West  were  getting  a  thousand 
dollars  worth. 

Undeniably  all  states  contribute  to  the  nation's  welfare,  and  not  the 
least  of  these  are  the  agricultural  sections.  The  whole  nation  receives 
benefits  from  all  the  nation's  goods,  however  indirectly  this  may  come 
about,  and  it  likewise  suffers  from  all  the  evils  in  the  country.  The 
richest  man  in  New  York  City  may  be  appreciably  affected  by  a  com- 
munity of  uneducated  people  in  a  remote  district  in  Kentucky.  As 
W.  E.  Chancellor  has  written,  "The  man  of  wealth,  of  station,  of  power 
may  say,  'They  are  not  my  children.'  Very  true.  But  they  may  be  the 
wives  or  husbands  of  your  children  or  the  grandfathers  or  grandmothers 
of  your  grandchildren." 

National  responsibility  for  at  least  part  of  the  education  of  the 
nation's  children  would  distribute  the  burden  of  support  by  Federal 
appropriation  to  the  various  states  according  to  their  wants  and  their 
ability  to  raise  equal  appropriations. 

However,  this  great  principle  of  national  administration  is  but  partly 
appreciated.  The  good  of  the  nation  is  hidden  behind  local  fears;  the 
welfare  of  future  generations  is  obscured  by  departmental  jealousies.  It 
took  America  a  half  century  or  more  to  see  the  wisdom  of  Eederal  respon- 
sibility for  internal  improvement,  and  the  principle  of  Federal  appro- 
priation for  the  education  of  future  citizens  is  now  having  its  period  of 
development.  In  fact  it  has  come  to  a  functioning  in  the  Smith-Towner 
bill  which  Congress  will  consider  again  at  its  meeting  in  December. 

Although  the  Federal  aid  provided  for  in  this  bill  will  be  apportioned 
fairly  among  the  states  for  such  national  problems  as  illiteracy,  training 
of  teachers,  and  physical  education,  and  will  be  administered  by  the 
states  as  is  the  present  vocational  fund,  there  is  opposition  from  a 
variety  of  factions. 

There  is  also  a  mass  of  wholehearted  support  for  the  bill,  and  it  will 
of  course  pass  Congress  eventually.  Whether  it  is  made  a  law  at  this 
session  of  Congress  or  not  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  its  supporters 
throughout  the  country. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  have  a  copy  of  this  bill.  The 
teachers  in  North  Carolina  can  indicate  their  attitude  toward  the  bill 
in  letters  to  our  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress.  These  men 
are  glad  to  know  the  sentiment  of  the  people  they  represent,  and  a  teacher 
is  performing  a  real  service  when  she  prepares  a  letter  or  joins  with  her 
community  in  preparing  a  letter  containing  the  opinions  and  reasons 
for  them  of  a  group  of  people. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Hugh  Magill,  Field 
Secretary,  N.  E.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Leone  Reaves 

Frances  Willard  lias  said,  "The  mission  of  the  ideal  woman  is  to  make 
the  whole  world  home  like,"  but  how  many  of  us  even  stop  to  think  what 
an  important  business  homemaking  is  ? 

That  the  homemaker  be  well  trained  and  efficient  is  of  national 
importance,  because  the  welfare  of  a  nation  is  founded  in  the  welfare 
of  families.  Since  the  welfare  of  a  family  depends  on  its  having  a 
healthful,  happy  home,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  homemaker  should  be 
trained  for  her  profession. 

All  reform,  whether  social,  economic  or  political,  must  begin  with  the 
home,  therefore  any  hope  for  a  lasting  improvement  depends  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  better  preparation  of  homemakers  for  their 
duties.  As  an  essential  part  of  this  preparation  is  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  science  which  underlie  the  proper  performance  of  house- 
hold labor,  and  in  training  that  will  enable  the  homemaker  to  apply  these 
principles,  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  have  household  science  taught  in 
all  of  our  public  schools. 

I  know  that  there  are  still  some  mothers  who  think  they  can  teach 
their  daughters  all  that  is  necessary  for  keeping  house,  but  there  are 
ways  and  ways  of  doing  things,  and  we  Americans  are  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  the  best,  quickest  and  most  economic  ways.  Of  course 
most  girls  do  get  more  or  less  of  the  practical  side  of  household  science 
in  the  home,  but  theory  is  essential  to  a  successful  practice,  and  the 
presentation  of  these  two  aspects  of  the  subject  in  their  naturally  close 
relation  is  the  surest  means  of  proving  that  even  the  theoretical  side  is 
of  practical  value. 

In  the  great  mission  of  training  children  to  be  good  citizens  the  home 
and  school  must  cooperate.  For  without  proper  home  conditions,  includ- 
ing a  sufficient  supply  of  suitable  and  well  cooked  food  and  sanitary 
surroundings,  boys  and  girls  cannot  have  the  strong  bodies  or  clear 
minds  needed  for  doing  school  work  while  children,  or  for  their  life  work 
as  men  and  women.  Isn't  it  much  more  important  that  a  mother  know 
what  constitutes  a  balanced  ration  for  her  child  than  for  the  father  to 
know  what  is  a  balanced  ration  for  his  livestock  ?  Yet  there  are  millions 
of  homemakers  who  don't  know  the  meaning  of  protein,  carbohydrates, 
mineral  salts,  or  vitamines,  and  even  less  about  their  function. 

Much  time  and  money  is  spent  in  preparing  a  boy  or  girl  for  a  pro- 
fession or  trade,  a  girl  spending  two  years  at  least  in  fitting  herself  to 
teach,  a  boy  even  longer  in  learning  a  profession,  but  how  many  even 
think   of   any  preparation   for  the   greatest   of   all   professions,   home- 
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making?  Since  homemaking  involves  many  kinds  of  work,  and  usually 
includes  the  most  responsible  of  all  occupations,  the  care  and  training 
of  children,  it  seems  that  every  girl  should  be  required  to  learn  all  she 
can  about  housekeeping  and  homemaking. 

In  studying  household  science,  and  particularly  in  studying  cookery, 
a  girl  will  not  only  learn  many  interesting  things  that  she  would  be 
unlikely  to  learn  in  doing  work  at  home,  but  she  will  learn  to  find 
pleasure  in  the  work  itself.  Because  certain  household  duties  seem  hard 
or  unpleasant  is  no  reason  for  considering  house  work  unworthy  of 
attention.  Housekeeping  is  drudgery  only  when  done  in  an  unthinking 
way,  and  it  is  only  by  teaching  the  homemakers  of  the  future  that  house- 
keeping is  an  honorable  employment,  worthy  of  our  best  thought  and 
skill,  that  we  can  bring  about  conditions  of  health,  comfort  and  happi- 
ness in  our  homes. 


BADIN,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Llewellyn  Um  stead 

In  writing  of  Badin,  I  feel  that  first  of  all  I  had  better  locate  it  for 
my  readers.  Badin  is  in  Stanly  County,  North  Carolina,  situated  on  the 
Winston-Salem  Southbound  and  Southern  Railways,  thirty-seven  miles 
southeast  of  Salisbury  and  seven  miles  from  Albemarle,  the  county  seat. 

The  history  of  Badin  really  begins  with  the  Whitney  development. 
In  1905  the  Whitney  Reduction  Company  planned  to  lay  a  dam  just 
below  the  Winston-Salem  Southbound  bridge.  This  dam,  when  com- 
pleted, was  to  be  a  dream  of  architecture,  being  made  of  hewn  stone 
with  granite  surface.  It  was  to  be  thirty-five  feet  high  and  eleven  hun- 
dred feet  long.  Then  cutting  through  the  hills  and  woods  constructed  a 
canal  fifty  feet  wide  and  five  miles  long.  This  "Culebra  cut,"  as  it  was 
called,  was  to  end  in  a  forebay  with  penstocks  emptying  into  the  power 
house,  but  the  movement  was  doomed  to  failure,  and  the  Whitney  Reduc- 
tion Company  collapsed  in  1907. 

The  next  development  was  undertaken  by  the  French  Company.  In 
1911  Jean  Jacquett,  a  French  engineer,  selected  Badin  as  a  suitable 
site  for  the  location  of  the  French  Aluminum  Company.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  know  that  the  French  chemist,  Heroult,  discovered  the 
electro-chemical  process  of  reducing  aluminum  at  the  same  time  of  Mr. 
Hall,  of  Pittsburgh,  U.  S.  A.,  in  18S6.  In  that  year  the  total  output 
of  aluminum  in  America  was  only  183  pounds.  Thus  both  American 
and  French  companies  were  looking  for  plant  sites  at  the  same  time. 
The  French  began  work  in  June,  1912,  at  Whitney. 
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They  soon  changed  the  old  Whitney  plans  somewhat,  and  began  work 
at  the  Narrows,  thus  changing  plans  for  power  house,  plant  and  town. 
The  power  house  was  to  be  below  the  dam,  and  the  plant  was  to  be  on  a 
high  hill  overlooking  the  dam.  The  town  was  to  be  called  Badin  in 
honor  of  the  president  of  the  company. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  rapid  construction.  The  dam  and  the 
plant  on  the  hill,  as  well  as  the  constructive  work  in  Badin,  were  being 
rushed  toward  completion,  when  the  sound  of  cannon  interrupted  that 
of  hammer  and  crusher.  The  European  war  was  on.  French  capital 
could  not  be  expended  in  America,  while  the  German  army  was  on  its 
way  to  Paris,  so  the  French  Aluminum  Company  went  to  the  defense 
of  Paris. 

The  war  was  fast  becoming  world  wide  and  the  demand  for  aluminum 
pressing.  Hence  the  American  Aluminum  Company  was  planning  to 
increase  its  output,  so  the  Tallassee  Power  Company  took  over  these 
holdings  in  the  autumn  of  1915. 

The  plans  were  again  changed,  and  the  new  power  house  was  put  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  dam  was  finished  in  1916.  Trees 
were  cut  off  under  the  water  line  and  the  twelve-mile  lake  began  to  fill ; 
the  back  water  filled  the  old  canal,  and  even  the  Whitney  dam  was  lost 
to  view.  The  power  was  turned  into  the  plant  by  the  large  transmission 
line  which  had  been  built.  Meanwhile  six  pot  rooms  were  opened  for 
the  making  of  pig  aluminum.  The  apartment  houses  left  unfinished  by 
the  French  were  completed.  A  splendid  hospital,  beautiful  theater  (said 
to  be  the  finest  between  Washington  City  and  Atlanta),  the  Badin  club, 
a  ball  park  and  the  Badin  public  schools  were  rapidly  constructed.  Such 
has  been  the  brief  and  fascinating  history  of  Badin. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  stop  without  telling  what  Badin  is  doing  for 
the  education  of  its  children.  Realizing  that  the  greatest  factor  in 
American  life  is  the  public  school,  the  Tallasee  Power  Company  built 
and  equipped  the  Badin  public  schools.  You  will  find  the  word  equipped 
in  its  broadest  sense,  for  the  school  is  fitted  up  with  everything  that 
either  teacher  or  pupil  could  desire. 

The  school  surpasses  others  in  a  most  noticeable  way,  in  that  it  was 
established  to  meet  the  needs  of  not  only  the  child  who  is  of  school  age, 
but  the  other  members  of  the  family  as  well.  The  child  under  school 
age  is  cared  for  in  the  kindergarten ;  the  extension  department  provides 
for  the  one  who  has  to  work,  and  the  mother  is  provided  for  in  the 
home  economics  class. 

The  school  building  has  been  termed  by  school  authorities  the  finest 
school  building  in  North  Carolina  from  the  standpoint  of  modern  school 
architecture,  construction  and  equipment.     The  grounds  include  about 
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ten  acres,  a  part  of  which  has  been  fitted  up  with  modern  playground 
equipment  necessary  to  afford  every  child  the  exercise  needed  for  his 
physical  well  being.  This  playground  work  is  carried  on  the  year  round 
by  a  trained  physical  director.  A  part  of  the  ground  is  used  for  the 
experimental  gardens,  a  very  necessary  part  of  a  child's  outdoor  edu- 
cation. 

Trained  teachers  are  employed  for  each  special  subject.  The  depart- 
mental plan  is  used  from  the  fourth  grade  through  the  high  school. 
Each  pupil  then  has  a  teacher  specially  trained  to  teach  geography, 
history,  English,  science  or  drawing.  This  gives  the  pupils  an  excep- 
tional advantage  since  they  are  guided  in  their  studies  in  a  scientific 
manner.  Special  courses  are  offered  in  industrial  arts,  home  economics, 
physical  culture,  music,  mechanical  drawing  and  vocational  courses 
under  the  guidance  of  the  heads  of  the  chemical,  electrical  and  drafting 
departments  of  the  plant  for  those  working  in  the  plant.  The  vocational 
classes  are  held  at  the  school  building  at  night.  The  object  in  our 
system  is  to  find  out  what  the  pupil  is  best  fitted  to  do  in  life  and  train 
along  that  particular  line. 

I  think  what  is  being  done  so  successfully  in  the  Badin  school  could 
be  adopted  in  our  rural  high  schools  if  we  exercised  enough  care  in  the 
selection  of  the  teachers  for  these  places.  Find  out  what  the  teacher 
can  do  best  and  likes  to  do  and  let  her  summer  work  be  along  that  line. 
It  is  a  day  of  specialization,  for  the  world  has  learned  that  most  of  us 
can  do  some  one  thing  better  than  others.  May  the  day  soon  come  when 
the  Badin  schools  shall  be  the  general  rule  and  not  the  exception  in 
North  Carolina. 


SOME  WAYS  TO  MAKE  DRAWING  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS 
HAVE  A  MORE  PRACTICAL  VALUE 

Lella  Mae  Weaver 

When  we  teachers  bear  in  mind  that  the  ability  to  draw  is  important 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  get  better  results  from  our 
work.  The  average  man  needs  to  know  how  to  furnish  his  house,  how 
to  choose  his  clothing  and  how  to  advertise  his  business.  Let  us  see  how 
we  may  lead  the  children  to  help  do  this. 

Children  in  primary  grades  are  interested  in  dolls,  and  making  a 
doll's  bedroom  and  furnishing  it  would  appeal  to  them.  The  teacher 
should  provide  herself  with  directions  for  making  a  simple  doll's  bed- 
room of  a  pasteboard  hat  box  or  of  a  wooden  box;  also  directions  for 
making  paper  furniture  the  right  size  for  this  room.     After  the  box  is 
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cut  to  the  right  dimensions,  the  walls  should  be  painted  or  papered.  If 
they  are  papered  it  gives  the  children  an  opportunity  to  choose  plain 
wall  paper  and  decorate  the  border.  When  the  border  is  finished  the 
paper  is  fitted  and  pasted  on  the  walls.  Windows  and  doors  are  cut  and 
thin  white  paper  pasted  over  the  openings  to  look  like  glass.  Baseboards 
and  window  frames  are  cut  and  pasted  in  place.  The  children  make  a 
doll's  bedroom  of  the  same  dimensions  at  home.  It  is  best  for  the 
teacher  to  write  out  correct  dimensions  so  the  child  may  get  help  from 
older  brothers  or  sisters  at  home. 

Next,  we  must  make  the  furniture,  which  consists  of  a  dresser,  doll 
bed,  chiffonier  or  tall  dresser,  a  writing  desk,  and  some  chairs  of  brown 
construction  paper.  Draw  small  oblongs  to  look  like  drawers  and  draw 
small  circles  for  drawer  pulls  where  needed.  Cut  out  and  design  a  rug 
or  art  square  of  green  or  brown  paper.  Window  curtains,  bed  spread, 
pillow  cases  and  dresser  scarfs  may  be  made  of  thin  white  material,  and 
designs  printed,  stenciled  or  painted  on  borders.  The  teacher  takes  the 
best  model  for  the  doll's  bedroom  at  school,  and  the  child  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  his  taken,  gladly  makes  another  model  for  the  doll 
house  at  home. 

Many  valuable  lessons  in  costume  design  may  be  taught  by  cutting 
boy  and  girl  paper  dolls  and  dressing  them.  After  the  doll  shape  is  cut, 
it  can  be  put  on  the  colored  paper  or  folded  "dress  material,"  and  the 
general  outline  can  be  followed  so  the  dress  or  suit  will  fit.  Dress 
trimmings  may  be  drawn  with  pencil  or  colored  crayons.  Each  child 
may  design  a  costume  or  some  article  of  wearing  apparel  for  himself. 

Small  children  can  cut  letters  of  the  alphabet  from  4-inch  squares  of 
paper  better  than  they  can  draw  them.  The  4-inch  square  should  be 
checked  into  1-inch  squares  to  be  used  as  a  guide  in  shaping  letters. 
The  child  may  spell  his  name  in  capital  letters,  then  he  may  make  "For 
Sale,"  "For  Kent,"  or  any  short  sign  that  father  needs. 

There  are  so  many  little  inexpensive  birthday  and  Christmas  gifts 
that  children  in  primary  grades  can  make.  Some  of  these  are  paper  or 
cloth  book  marks  on  which  flowers  have  been  drawn  -and  colored ;  stick 
printed  mats  for  mother's  table ;  pieces  of  gingham  made  into  hot  dish 
holders;  paper  boxes  and  baskets  which  have  been  made  and  decorated 
in  various  ways,  then  filled  with  "Christmas  goodies"  to  be  given  to 
almost  any  member  of  the  family.  Pictures  of  birds,  animals  or  flowers 
may  be  made,  cut  out  and  pasted  on  a  plain  white  cardboard  or  wooden 
box  and  given  to  grandmother  for  her  "sewing  box."  (The  box  will  last 
longer  and  look  prettier  if  one  or  two  coats  of  shellac  are  put  on  by 
teacher  or  some  member  of  the  child's  family.) 
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Intermediate  and  grammar  grade  children  may  make  and  furnish  a 
doll's  dining-room,  kitchen,  or  living  room.  New  color  schemes  may  be 
used.  The  furniture  can  be  made  of  construction  paper  or  of  real  wood. 
More  elaborate  patterns  may  be  used  in  making  art  squares  and  rugs  for 
the  dining-room  and  living  room.  Small  pictures  may  be  drawn  or 
painted,  properly  mounted  on  imitation  frames  and  correctly  hung  on 
the  walls  of  the  living  room.  The  teacher  should  show  the  child  good 
color  combinations  and  give  directions  for  making  a  doll's  house  com- 
fortable and  at  the  same  time  attractive.  This  training  will  in  time  be 
reflected  in  the  homes  of  our  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women. 

Everybody  wears  clothes,  and  most  people  wish  to  appear  well  in 
them.  If  we  relate  the  subject  of  art  to  the  question  of  clothes  and  can 
so  present  this  relationship  that  the  average  person  sees  and  accepts  it, 
we  have  rendered  a  great  service. 

Fashion  is  a  fleeting  thing,  but  all  historic  costumes  that  are  really 
beautiful  were  constructed  on  lines  that  are  in  harmony  with  the  human 
figure,  and  were  planned  to  add  to  the  dignity  and  comfort  of  the  wearer. 
We  are  dependent,  in  some  measure,  upon  the  fashions  of  our  times,  and 
the  figures  cut  from  fashion  sheets  are  very  helpful  in  planning 
costumes.  Have  children  cut  out  the  figure  from  a  late  fashion  sheet, 
lay  it  over  a  piece  of  white  paper  and  trace  the  shape.  Cut  out  the 
traced  shape,  which  we  will  call  the  "lay  figure."  Paste  face,  hands  and 
feet  on  lay  figure.  All  that  is  left  of  the  fashion  plate  figure  is  the 
dress.  The  dress  is  laid  on  a  piece  of  colored  paper  selected  for  the 
gown  and  the  shape  is  traced  and  cut  out,  then  pasted  on  the  lay  figure. 
Dress  trimmings  may  be  traced  and  cut  from  colored  paper  and  pasted 
on  the  lay  figure  to  complete  the  design.  Different  color  schemes  may  be 
used.  Black  and  white  may  always  be  combined  with  any  color  scheme 
in  costume  design.  Very  attractive  designs  will  be  made  by  pupils  of 
the  upper  grades. 

Children  in  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades  should  learn  to 
letter  well  with  both  scissors  and  paper,  and  pencil  and  paper.  Notices, 
signs  and  announcements  that  are  needed  at  school  or  at  home  should 
be  made  on  squared  paper.  Very  attractive  posters  may  be  made  by 
using  cut-outs  from  magazines,  or  drawing  or  painting  the  pictures,  then 
lettering  suitable  mottoes  or  messages  to  "get  people  told"  what  one  wants 
them  to  know. 

Among  the  miscellaneous,  useful  and  ornamental  articles  that  pupils 
in  elementary  and  grammar  grades  have  made  or  may  make  are :  pencil 
boxes,  book  bags,  stenciled  or  embroidered  curtains,  scarfs,  centerpieces, 
pillow  tops,  and  dish  towels  on  which  have  been  drawn  and  embroidered 
the  picture  of  a  coffee  pot,  cup  and  saucer,  bowl  and  spoon,  or  most  any 
—2 
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dish  or  cooking  utensil.  Work  boxes,  glove  boxes,  and  boxes  of  almost 
any  description  may  be  made  and  decorated.  Doll  furniture  and  toys 
may  be  made  of  wood  and  given  to  younger  sisters  and  brothers  as 
Christmas  gifts.  Flower  boxes  may  be  made  and  attractively  painted. 
Flower  pots  may  be  made  prettier  by  painting  conventional  designs 
around  the  tops  with  left-over  house  paint. 

Reed  and  raffia  flower  and  fruit  baskets  and  sandwich  trays  may  be 
made  for  mother.    Boys  as  well  as  girls  like  to  make  these  baskets. 

If  we  see  that  our  girls  and  boys  make  and  decorate  useful  articles 
for  the  home,  we  shall  surely  see  parents  take  more  interest  in  our  art 
work  as  well  as  other  school  work. 
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EDITORIALS 

The  Summer  Term  Quarterly 

In  the  absence  of  Miss  Jenkins,  the  regular  faculty  editor  of  the 
Quarterly,  President  Wright  and  Mr.  Wilson  appointed  Mr.  Meadows 
as  editor  of  the  summer  term  Quarterly.  The  work  has  been  distributed 
among  five  people:  Mr.  Austin  has  charge  of  Reviews,  Miss  Graham 
has  charge  of  School  Activities,  Miss  McKinney  has  charge  of  School 
News  and  Notes,  and  Miss  Grace  Smith,  alumnae  editor,  has  charge  of 
the  Alumna?  Department.  Each  of  these  has  felt  free  to  call  on  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  or  students  for  assistance  as  occasion  demanded.  In 
this  cooperative  manner  we  trust  we  have  been  successful  in  collecting 
material  that  will  be  both  interesting  and  helpful  to  the  large  number 
of  Quarterly  readers. 

We  wish  especially  to  thank  the  members  of  the  summer  term  faculty 
for  the  cheerful  way  in  which  they  Tesponded  to  our  requests  for  help. 
Practically  every  member  has  contributed  in  some  way  to  this  issue  of 
the  Quarterly.  Some  have  written  articles,  others  have  written  edi- 
torials, while  still  others  have  offered  valuable  suggestions.  The  friendly 
and  optimistic  spirit  of  all  has  made  the  work  of  the  editors  a  real 
pleasure. 
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The  Summer  School 

This  is  not  a  summer  school,  but  the  summer  term.  The  summer 
term  in  the  Training  School  is  an  actual  continuation  of  the  regular 
work  of  the  school.  The  calendar  year  is  divided  into  four  terms,  any 
three  of  which  constitute  a  year  of  school  work.  This  arrangement  puts 
the  summer  term  on  a  par  with  the  fall,  winter  and  spring  terms  of  the 
school,  and  the  entire  school  plant  is  run  in  the  summer  on  exactly  the 
same  system  and  schedule  as  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  summer  enrollment  is  chiefly  teachers  of  from  one  to  ten  years 
experience.  The  principal  work  offered  is  the  regular  two-year  pro- 
fessional course.  About  seventy  per  cent  of  the  students  this  summer 
are  registered  in  the  junior  or  first-year  professional  class,  and  their 
summer's  work  will  count  toward  graduation.  There  are  students  here 
now  who  are  completing  the  first-year  professional  work,  all  of  which 
has  been  done  in  the  summer,  while  they  taught  during  the  months  that 
the  public  schools  were  in  session.  They  are  ready  now  to  enter  the 
senior  class,  and  in  one  year  of  residence  work  they  may  complete  the 
professional  course  and  receive  the  school's  diploma. 

There  is  also  a  class  doing  senior  work  this  summer,  and  four  will  be 
awarded  the  school's  diploma  at  the  close  of  the  summer  term.  The 
work  of  the  summer  term  is  so  organized  that  the  teacher  may  teach  in 
the  winter  and  in  three  summers  complete  a  course  of  one  year  of  pro- 
fessional training. 

This  summer  we  have  a  class  taking  courses  in  Administration,  Ele- 
mentary Supervision  and  Community  Leadership.  Normal  school  grad- 
uates are  admitted  to  these  courses,  which  are  given  from  the  rural  school 
point  of  view  and  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  who  are  ambitious  to  equip 
themselves  for  better  work  in  the  country  districts. 

Special  courses  in  Social  Hygiene,  Thrift,  and  Citizenship,  are  given. 

The  summer  term  here  is  a  term  of  real  work,  and  is  so  recognized 
by  both  faculty  and  students.  In  this  transition  stage  of  the  State's 
teacher  training  scheme  the  teachers,  with  a  real  purpose,  had  no  time 
for  popular  lectures  and  special  features  of  recreation  and  entertain- 
ment which  would  divert  them  from  the  work  in  hand. 

The  summer  term  of  the  Training  School  stands  for  definite,  system- 
atic, constructive  teacher  training  work,  and  every  activity  of  the  school 
is  held  to  this  one  purpose.  0.  W.  "W. 


The  N.  E.  A. 

The  fifty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion met  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  4-10.     This  was  one  of  the  best 
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meetings  ever  held.  The  general  theme  for  this  meeting  was  Public 
Education  in  the  Making  of  a  Greater  America.  Each  meeting  was 
well  attended,  and  the  speakers  gave  something  that  contributed  to  the 
subject  under  discussion. 

Eor  a  number  of  years  there  has  been  a  movement  on  foot  to  change 
the  by-laws  of  the  National  Education  Association,  so  as  to  make  it  a 
delegated  body.  This  was  done  at  Salt  Lake  City.  In  the  past  the 
teachers  in  the  state  and  city  in  which  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion has  met  have  controlled  the  policies  of  the  Association,  and  though 
the  matters  that  went  to  the  public  were  spoken  of  as  the  decisions  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  they  were  in  reality  the  decisions  of 
the  teachers  in  some  state  or  city  in  the  union.  So  now  the  "N.  E.  A." 
will  be  the  National  Education  Association.  The  new  plan  of  organiza- 
tion provides  that  the  officers  of  the  Association  and  the  State  Superin- 
tendents of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  members  of  the  representative 
assembly.  This,  of  course,  is  assuming  that  the  state  superintendents 
will  all  be  active  members  of  the  Association.  Only  delegates  sent  up 
by  state  associations  or  by  local  educational  associations  will  have  the 
right  to  vote,  along  with  the  officers  and  state  superintendents.  In  other 
words,  the  Association  is  now  organized  on  a  basis  of  delegates  elected 
by  the  teachers  of  the  several  states,  and  these  delegates  are  to  be  the 
voting  body  in  the  National  Education  Association.  In  this  way  the 
teachers  of  America  will  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing  through 
their  representatives  their  opinions  on  all  educational  questions.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  every  progressive  teacher  in  North  Carolina  will  become 
an  active  member  of  the  National  Education  Association.        R.  H.  W. 


Filling  the  Gap 

For  various  and  sundry  reasons  a  large  number  of  high  schools  in 
North  Carolina  are  not  on  the  accredited  list.  Some  do  not  have  enough 
teachers  devoting  full  time  to  high  school  work;  others  give  only  three 
years  of  work,  while  a  few  are  not  prepared  to  give  certain  subjects 
proper  attention.  Be  the  reason  what  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  high  school  graduates  who  do  not  have  credited 
on  their  records  a  sufficient  number  of  units  to  enable  them  to  enter 
college  without  conditions ;  in  other  words  they  are  not  graduates  of  a 
four-year,  state,  accredited  high  school.  There  is  a  gap  between  the 
last  year  of  their  high  school  work  and  the  freshman  year  of  college. 
Since  this  is  true,  and  since  the  State  Department  of  Education  has 
chosen  the  fifteen  unit  system  as  a  basis  for  the  classification  of  teachers, 
the  Training  School  is  offering  a  course,  or  rather  a  number  of  courses, 
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to  bridge  this  gap.  This  summer  this  work  is  being  offered  for  the 
first  time,  and  a  large  number  of  students  are  taking  it.  We  trust  that 
the  high  schools  of  our  State  will  soon  be  elevated  to  such  a  plane  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  offer  this  course. 


Equal  Opportunity  For  All 

In  her  paper  on  "The  National  Emergency  in  Education,"  which 
appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  Miss  Spencer  presents  some 
strong  points  in  favor  of  national  supervision  of  education.  She,  along 
with  many  others,  believes  that  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Towner  Bill 
would  greatly  benefit  the  educational  conditions  of  our  country.  Cer- 
tainly, the  general  public  is  being  aroused  to  a  sense  of  its  responsibility 
to  the  boys  and  the  girls  of  all  sections  of  our  country.  With  the  rapid 
strides  that  are  being  made  in  education,  we  believe  we  shall  soon  see 
educational  opportunities  better  distributed  than  they  have  been  here- 
tofore. 


The  Compulsory  Attendance  Law 

The  recent  draft  showed  that  a  very  large  per  cent  of  our  boys  did 
not  have  the  simplest  rudiments  of  an  English  education.  We  hope  to 
see  the  day  when  there  will  be  no  adult  illiterates  in  North  Carolina. 
We  feel  that  this  may  be  made  possible  by  the  proper  enforcement  of  the 
compulsory  attendance  law.  This  law  should  be  enforced  with  as  little 
friction  as  possible,  and  in  order  to  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
teachers  to  assist  the  superintendent  and  the  attendance  officer  in  the 
fullest  manner. 

The  twofold  purpose  of  the  attendance  law  is :  first  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  adult  illiterates ;  second,  to  simplify  the  work  of  the  teacher 
by  giving  her  pupils  more  nearly  of  the  same  age  in  the  same  grade.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  teach  twelve  year  old  pupils  in  the  same  class  with 
pupils  six  years  old.  As  a  result  of  the  enforcement  of  the  attendance 
law  we  have  some  cases  of  this  now.  However,  these  over  age  pupils  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  law  within  a  few  years  and  will  then  drop 
out.  Our  grades  will  then  be  more  uniform  in  reference  to  age  at  least, 
and  we  feel  that  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  do  a  more  satisfactory  work. 
There  is  a  great  work  for  the  teacher  to  do  in  giving  the  people  the  proper 
attitude  toward  the  compulsory  attendance  law.  B.  C.  W. 
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Iu  his  article  in  this  number  of  the  Quarterly,  President  Wright 
presents  some  facts  that  are  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  general 
public.  He  calls  attention  to  the  present  shortage  of  teachers  and  cites 
figures  to  indicate  that  this  condition  may  continue  and  even  grow 
worse.  Teachers  by  the  thousands  have  given  up  their  positions,  and  the 
institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers  report  a  very  marked  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  young  people  applying  for  admission.  In  North  Caro- 
lina, and  in  the  Training  School  in  particular,  there  seems  to  be  no  lack 
of  people  who  desire  training  for  teaching,  but  a  very  serious  shortage 
in  teacher-training  facilities.  All  of  the  institutions  doing  this  work  in 
North  Carolina  are  crowded,  and  hundreds  have  to  be  turned  away  for 
lack  of  room  and  adequate  teaching  force. 

There  seem  to  be  three  roads  open  to  us :  close  the  schools  for  lack  of 
trained  teachers ;  allow  them  to  be  taught  by  incompetent  people ;  or 
provide  adequate  facilities  for  training  those  who  are  willing  and  even 
desirous  of  undertaking  the  duty  of  teaching  the  children  of  this  genera- 
tion. To  a  thoughtful  mind  there  can  be  no  argument  as  to  our  duty. 
The  schools  are  fundamental  in  a  democracy  and  must  be  maintained, 
let  the  cost  in  money  be  what  it  may.  We  are  no  longer  poor  in  material 
things  in  this  State,  but  we  may  become  poor  in  the  things  that  make 
for  the  security  of  our  civilization.  Nature  will  make  men  and  women 
out  of  our  boys  and  girls,  but  she  does  not  promise  to  train  them  for  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship;  this  task  is  committed  to  society.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  our  next  General  Assembly  will  take  high  ground  here 
and  provide  for  larger  things  in  the  field  of  teacher  training. 

Adequate  facilities  for  training  teachers  will  do  much  to  solve  the 
problem  of  shortage  of  teachers,  but  other  conditions  affecting  the  calling 
of  the  teacher  must  be  changed  before  the  schools  will  be  rightly  manned 
with  teachers.  We  must  make  the  compensation  offered  teachers  suffi- 
ciently large  to  attract  strong  men  and  women  into  the  profession.  We 
will  never  do  this  when  teachers  are  paid  less  than  workers  in  less 
exacting  callings.  We  hear  much  in  these  latter  days  about  a  "living 
wage"  for  teachers,  but  this  provides  merely  a  living  and  offers  no 
opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  accumulate  anything  for  the  day  when 
she  can  no  longer  earn  a  salary.  We  must  begin  to  talk  about  and  work 
for  a  "thrift  wage"  that  will  provide  a  good  living  and  some  sort  of 
security  against  want  in  time  of  illness  or  old  age. 

Again  living  conditions  for  teachers  must  be  made  more  tolerable  in 
many  communities.  The  teacher  must  have  a  comfortable  home,  good 
food,  some  social  opportunities,  and  be  relieved  from  much  of  the 
drudgery  now  endured  by  these  public  servants.  This  problem  cannot 
be  solved  by  legislation.  The  enlightened  citizenship  of  the  community 
must  shoulder  this  responsibility. 
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Provide  adequate  facilities  for  training  teachers,  provide  salaries 
sufficiently  large  to  make  the  teachers'  job  attractive  to  strong  men  and 
women,  provide  satisfactory  living  conditions  for  teachers,  and  the 
future  of  the  schools  will  be  safe.  W.  R.  M. 


Dramatization 

Miss  Mary  B.  Haynes'  article,  published  in  this  issue,  is  one  of  the 
best  contributions  the  Quarterly  has  received  in  a  long  time.  If  you 
teach,  if  you  intend  teaching,  or  if  you  are  interested  in  schools  and 
children,  you  will  not  do  yourself  full  justice  if  you  fail  to  read  her 
article. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  characteristic  that  differentiates  an  Ameri- 
can from  all  other  nationalities  is  that  he  has  a  self-starter.  In  a 
democracy  initiative  is  a  large  and  important  factor  in  education.  The 
earlier  this  type  of  education  is  begun,  the  better.  It  surely  is  not  to  be 
delayed  till  the  high  school  age  is  reached. 

Of  course  dramatizing  is  not  easy,  especially  in  the  beginning.  Like 
all  other  projects,  it  has  to  be  attempted  in  a  small  way,  with  every 
particle  of  initiative  the  class  possesses  in  full  action.  Interest  and 
freedom  are  the  main  factors.     Eventually  larger  projects  are  possible. 

Miss  Haynes'  suggestions  are  fine.  Teachers  can  begin  so  easily  by 
letting  pupils  conduct  recitations  occasionally.  They  teach  each  other 
arithmetic,  spelling,  geography,  history,  etc.,  surprisingly  well,  and  most 
effectively,  guided  by  the  teacher,  of  course.  They  love  to  take  the  lead 
in  preparing  special  programs,  opening  exercise  programs,  etc.  It  is 
the  finest  kind  of  training,  full  of  interest,  and,  by  no  means  unimpor- 
tant; it  helps  greatly  in  removing  humdrum  from  school.  Brightness, 
happiness  and  interest  are  the  most  precious  factors  in  the  life  of  any 
school.  H.  B.  S. 


Knowing  the  Child 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the  contribution  in  this  issue 
by  Professor  Field.  Whether  one  agrees  entirely  with  him  or  not,  the 
fact  remains  that  he  writes  on  a  topic  that  is  somewhat  new  and  de- 
cidedly interesting  to  all  thinking  people. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  schools  are  burdened  with  many  chil- 
dren who  are  not  educable  in  so  far  as  the  ability  of  the  ordinary  school 
extends.  They  can  be  trained,  but  they  should  be  placed  in  a  school 
especially  equipped  for  their  needs.  To  leave  them  in  the  ordinary 
school,  at  best  meagerly  equipped  for  normal  children,  is  to  impose  an 
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unfair  burden  on  the  school  and  on  the  teacher.  It  decreases  the  ad- 
vantages and  the  opportunities  of  normal  children  to  a  degree  that  is 
appalling. 

As  is  predicted  by  Professor  Field,  the  time  is  approaching  when  we 
shall  have  at  our  command  standard  tests  by  which  to  select  and  classify 
the  types  in  the  schools.  Also  we  shall  have  well  defined  courses  and 
schools  to  take  care  of  these  types.  The  efficiency  of  the  schools  will  be 
greatly  increased,  probably  almost  doubled  by  such  aids.  H.  B.  S. 


Training  in  Home-Making 

Miss  Reaves,  in  her  article  on  "Household  Science  in  the  Public 
Schools"  in  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  shows  very  conclusively  that  a 
knowledge  of  household  science  is  necessary  to  the  home-maker.  This 
subject  is  rightly  becoming  more  popular  in  all  our  schools.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  decline  in  popularity  of  dead  subjects  and  the 
increasing  popularity  of  living  subjects.  Two  decades  ago  few  standard 
colleges  would  grant  a  degree  unless  the  student  receiving  the  degree 
had  a  pretty  fair  knowledge  of  Latin;  today  very  few  colleges  require 
such  knowledge.  More  practical  and  relatively  more  valuable  subjects 
are  being  given  instead. 


Schools  and  Corporations 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  article  by  Miss  Umstead  in  which 
the  town  of  Badin  and  its  schools  are  described.  Great  corporations  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  realize  that  they  owe  something  to  their  em- 
ployees and  the  community.  Whenever  such  realization  results  in  a 
school  system  of  the  quality  described  in  the  article,  it  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation.  The  only  undesirable  feature  about  such  a 
condition  is  a  slant  toward  corporate  paternalism  which  would  be  hotly 
resented  by  the  corporation  if  exercised  toward  them  by  a  governmental 
agency.  F.  F. 


COMMENCEMENT,  1920 

Below  is  given  an  account  of  commencement  for  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  school  year  of  the  Training  School.  We  are  printing  in  full 
Dr.  Way's  sermon  before  the  graduating  class,  Mr.  Lapsley's  sermon 
before  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  and  President  Chase's 
address  on  commencement  day. 

COMMENCEMENT  SUNDAY 
May  Thirtieth,  Nineteen  Hundred  Twenty 

Order  of  Service 

Eleven  A.  M. 

Processional — God  of  Our  Fathers. 

Hymn — All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus'  Name. 

Prayer — Rev.  C.  H.  Bascom. 

Gloria — Twelfth  Mass Mozart 

Scripture  Lesson. 

Announcements. 

Annual  Commencement  Sermon — Rev.  William  Way. 

Anthem — Like  as  the  Hart Allittsen 

Benediction. 

Director  of  Chorus — May  R.  B.  Muffly. 


Dr.  Ways  Sermon 

"Concentration  and  Faith" 

In  speaking  to  you  this  morning  I  shall  not  take  a  text  as  the  basis 
and  inspiration  of  my  remarks,  but  an  experience  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
which  is  recorded  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and 
which  occurred  in  the  third  period  of  the  Galilean  ministry.  Jesus  is 
overworked.  He  leaves  his  active  ministry  for  a  short  time,  and  with 
the  disciples  seeks  rest  and  quietude.  Presently  he  stands  on  a  slope  at 
the  foot  of  which  lies  the  great  commercial  city  of  Tyre.  While  in  this 
vicinity  a  woman,  by  language  a  Greek,  by  nationality  a  Canaanite,  by 
residence  a  Syro-Phenician,  came  to  him  with  the  request  that  he  heal 
her  daughter.  Jesus  paid  slight  heed  to  her  appeal.  The  woman  would 
not  be  put  off.  She  is  persistent.  Her  importunity  annoyed  the  dis- 
ciples. They  requested  their  master  to  send  her  away.  This  Jesus  did 
not  do,  but  rather  gave  her  an  answer — a  most  significant  answer,  "I 
was  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."  This 
answer  did  not  satisfy  the  woman.      She  falls   at  Jesus'   feet  with  a 
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pathetic  plea,  "Lord  help  me."  She  will  not  give  up.  The  most  un- 
selfish, the  most  unconquerable,  the  most  invincible  power  in  this  world 
is  a  mother's  love.  Jesus  is  moved  to  a  second  answer,  "It  is  not  meet 
to  take  the  children's  bread  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs."  A  Gentile  was  no 
better  than  a  dog.  She  will  not  take  this  answer  as  final.  The  mother 
looks  up  into  the  loving  face  of  Jesus  and  replies,  "Yea,  Lord,  for  even 
the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  master's  table."  She 
is  willing  to  take  a  crumb,  if  it  is  from  Jesus.  The  woman's  persistent 
faith  and  love  had  won  the  victory.  She  receives  the  blessing  for  which 
she  had  contended.  Jesus'  answer  was,  "O  woman,  great  is  thy  faith ;  be 
it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt,"  and  her  daughter  was  made  whole  from 
that  very  hour. 

This  event  presents  for  our  thoughtful  consideration  two  life  princi- 
ples, viz. :  Concentration  and  Faith.  A  lesson  from  Jesus  and  a  lesson 
from  the  Syro-Phenician  woman — a  lesson  from  deity,  a  lesson  from 
humanity. 

What  is  concentration  ?  It  is  the  focus,  the  combined  power  of  intellect 
and  will  on  an  object  or  aim.  Genius  is  the  abilty  to  concentrate. 
Genius  is  concentration.  The  beginning  or  germ  seed  of  concentration 
is  attention. 

If  your  life  is  going  to  count ;  if  your  life  is  going  to  signify ;  if  your 
life  is  to  result  in  the  production  of  things  worth  while  and  permanent 
in  character,  then  you  must  continue  to  develop  your  capacity  to  con- 
centrate. 

Jesus  and  Concentration 

"I  was  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."  This 
world  has  seen  just  one  perfect  success,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Concentra- 
tion was  His  talisman.  He  taught  it  with  striking  emphasis.  He  prac- 
ticed it  with  potent  effect ;  he  concentrated  for  thirty  years  in  prepara- 
tion for  an  active  ministry  which  was  to  cover  a  period  of  less  than  three 
years.  Jesus  lived  and  taught  this  principle.  He  was  the  world's 
greatest  teacher.  He  had  the  greatest  school  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
He  only  allowed  twelve  pupils  to  enter  that  school.  When  the  twelve 
had  graduated  He  commissioned  them  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of  God 
throughout  the  world.  And  yet  He  said  to  them  when  He  sent  them  out 
on  His  world-wide  mission,  "Go  not  into  any  way  of  the  Gentile  and 
enter  not  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans."  He  tells  His  chosen  follow- 
ers to  limit  their  work  and  their  teaching  in  order  that  what  they  under- 
take might  be  done  thoroughly.  "Do  your  work,"  He  seems  to  say,  "with 
painstaking  care.  Make  the  center  strong."  As  Goethe  said,  "Build  for 
eternity."  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  must  first  of  all  become  a 
centripetal  force.     Then  by  reason  of  its  accumulated  momentum  it  will 
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become  a  centrifugal  force.  It  must  become  a  Galilean  and  a  Judean 
force  before  it  can  become  a  world  power.  The  gospel  preached  and 
lived  in  Galilee  and  Judea  will  like  the  leaven  work  from  the  center 
toward  the  circumference  of  the  world. 

"I  was  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."  With 
very  few  exceptions  Jesus  held  to  this  plan  of  concentration.  He  seldom 
carried  His  work  beyond  the  limits  of  Galilee  and  Judea.  When  He 
ventured  into  Samaria,  it  was  a  rare  departure  from  His  custom.  One 
of  the  gospel  writers  even  assigns  a  reason  for  the  visit  to  Samaria. 
Jesus  limited  His  activities  to  a  small  area  about  the  size  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  one-fifth  the  size  of  North  Carolina. 

He  said,  "Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavey  laden  and 
I  will  give  you  rest."  "Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out."  And  yet  He  says  to  the  woman  of  Syro-Phenicia,  "It  is  not  meet 
to  take  the  children's  bread  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs." 

Toward  the  end  of  His  life  Jesus  is  attending  the  feast  at  Jerusalem. 
A  company  of  Greeks  desired  to  see  Him  and  talk  with  Him.  St. 
Andrew  requests  Jesus  to  come  out  from  the  Temple  Court,  where  He 
was  teaching  the  people,  and  speak  to  these  Greeks.  He  did  not  come. 
He  sent  them  this  message :  "I  was  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel."  What  strange  words  to  fall  from  the  lips  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  World.  What  is  the  true  meaning  of  these  sayings  ?  Why 
this,  that  Jesus  with  calm  deliberation  set  limitations  to  His  work  and 
to  His  teaching.  Emerson  said,  "The  one  prudence  in  life  is  concentra- 
tion." This  is  exactly  what  Jesus  taught  by  word  and  act.  The  answer 
to  question  propounded  by  Pilate,  "Art  thou  a  king?"  interprets  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  we  have  been  considering.  "I  am  a  king,"  said  Jesus. 
He  was  the  King,  and  yet  He  limited  His  Kingship.  He  was  not  the 
king  of  literary  craft ;  He  was  not  the  king  of  speculative  philosophy ; 
He  was  not  the  king  of  science.  He  deliberately  refused  to  become  a 
political  king.  He  limited  His  Kingship  to  the  spiritual  realm.  He 
was  the  King  of  Truth ;  He  was  the  King  of  Redemption ;  He  was  the 
King  of  Life  and  Love. 

Some  one  asked  Jesus  when  the  end  of  the  world  would  come,  "I  do 
not  know,"  He  answered ;  "The  son  of  man  does  not  know ;  the  angels 
do  not  know ;  only  the  Father  knows."  Another  said  to  Him,  "Speak  to 
my  brother  that  he  divide  the  inheritance  with  me."  Jesus  answered, 
"Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider  over  you?"  What  did  He 
mean  ?  He  seems  to  say,  "I  am  here  in  his  world  for  a  short  period  of 
time ;  the  time  is  short ;  I  am  not  interested  in  the  end  of  the  world.  I 
am  not  concerned  in  the  division  of  estates.  My  kingdom  is  limited." 
"I  was  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."    He  did 
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not  go  to  Rome  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  did  not  go  into  the  city  of 
Tyre.  These  two  cities  presented  wonderful  opportunities.  Rome  was 
the  capital  of  the  political  world.  Tyre  was  the  commercial  capital  of 
the  world  and  the  city  from  which  many  evil  influences  had  found  their 
way  into  Galilee  and  Judea.  Jesus  spent  His  life  in  little  Galilee  and 
Judea.  He  was  content  to  concentrate  His  whole  life  in  trying  to 
accomplish  one  thing.  He  was  content  to  die  on  the  cross  that  His  con- 
centrated effort  might  encircle  the  world.  When  He  gave  His  life  for 
the  world  He  had  just  one  hundred  and  twenty  followers.  This  small 
company  was  destined  to  revolutionize  the  whole  world. 

We  have  observed  how  Jesus  in  His  teaching  and  in  His  work  made 
concentration  a  fundamental  life  principle.  We  have  noticed  how  He  con- 
quered through  this  method.  Let  us  now  extend  this  principle  to  the 
success  of  the  departments  of  life,  remembering  always 

"That  the  man  who  seeks  one  thing  in  life,  and  but  one, 
May  hope  to  achieve  it  before  life  is  done, 
But  he  who  seeks  all  things  wherever  he  goes 
Only  reaps  from  the  hopes  which  around  him  he  sows 
A  harvest  of  barren  regrets." 

Business. — In  the  business  world  concentration  is  the  determinant. 
It  has  been  said  of  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan,  "that  his  chief  mental  asset 
was  a  tremendous  five-minute  concentration  of  thought." 

Invention. — Intimate  associates  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  world's 
greatest  inventor  and  one  of  the  world's  greatest  benefactors,  tells  us  that 
just  as  soon  as  Mr.  Edison  enters  his  laboratory  that  his  whole  expres- 
sion changes.  He  concentrates  his  mental  and  volitional  powers  on  one 
object.  Mr.  Edison  has  achieved  his  great  results  by  this  method.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  Marconi,  the  Italian  inventor.  Ford  worked  seven 
years  on  a  self-starter  for  his  car. 

Statesmen. — One  of  his  biographers  states  that  Mr.  Lincoln  might  be 
writing  an  important  state  document,  be  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  a 
sentence,  turn  his  attention  to  other  matters  entirely  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject on  which  he  was  engaged,  and  take  up  his  pen  and  begin  where  he 
left  off  without  reading  the  previous  part  of  the  sentence. 

Women. — Thus  far  I  have  taken  as  illustrations  in  concentration 
men  who  have  achieved.  The  principle  is  just  as  true  of  women. 
Lillian  Nordica  was  the  greatest  vocal  artist  America  has  produced. 
She  was  asked  not  long  before  her  death  to  tell  the  secret  of  her  won- 
derful success.  Her  answer  was,  "Plenty  have  natural  voices  equal  to 
mine,  but  I  have  worked.  I  have  concentrated  on  one  thing  in  life — ■ 
the  development  of  my  voice." 
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When  Sarah  Bernhardt  was  a  very  young  woman  she  told  her  friends 
that  her  ambition  in  life  was  to  excel  on  the  stage.  The  reply  of  her 
associates  was,  "That  is  impossible,  since  you  have  practically  no  voice." 
"The  divine  Sarah"  said,  "I  will  excel."  She  began  her  work.  She 
concentrated  every  faculty  and  every  effort  on  the  one  object  in  life — 
the  development  of  her  voice.  With  the  assistance  of  teachers  she  liter- 
ally made  her  voice.  Her  success  has  been  wonderful.  She  is  the  world's 
greatest  actress. 

The  same  method  of  concentration  determined  the  destiny  of  George 
Eliot  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  The  same  method  of  concentra- 
tion, on  the  one  thing  in  life,  has  produced  the  greatest  woman  of  this 
generation,  Jane  Addams.  I  wish  every  young  woman  in  this  college 
could  go  to  Chicago  and  see  the  wonderful  work  this  woman  is  doing 
for  the  uplift  of  humanity.  Jane  Addams  has  done  more  for  womankind 
than  any  other  woman  of  our  day. 

Faith 

Then  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her,  "Woman,  great  is  thy  faith; 
be  it  done  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt,"  and  her  daughter  was  healed 
from  that  hour.  We  have  noticed  that  concentration  is  an  essential 
factor  in  the  race  toward  attainment.  Let  us  now  observe  the  power 
behind  the  power  of  concentration,  the  dynamic  of  faith.  Without  faith 
concentration  is  impossible.  It  is  necessary  to  believe  in  an  object  before 
it  is  possible  to  concentrate  upon  it. 

What  is  faith?  Faith  is  more  than  a  belief.  Faith  is  more  than  all 
the  creeds.  Real  faith  is  more  than  a  system  of  facts  pertaining  to  this 
or  that  religion.  Real  faith  is  not  even  "the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints."  It  is  not  the  faith  delivered  from  time  to  time  by  the  theolo- 
gians. It  cannot  be  manufactured  by  church  councils.  It  is  not  intel- 
lectual submission.  Faith  is  more  than  belief  in  the  Bible.  The 
woman  of  Syro-Phenicia  had  not  so  much  as  heard  of  these  things. 
ISTone  of  them  were  at  her  command.  Yet  Jesus  said  to  her,  "Great  is 
thy  faith." 

Faith  has  been  defined  as  the  evidence  of  things  unseen.  Faith  is  the 
conviction  that  makes  the  unseen  evident.  Faith  is  the  conviction  that 
the  unseen  really  exists  and  that  it  exists  for  each  one  of  us.  Faith  is 
a  living,  vital  personal  force.  It  is  the  inner  vision.  Faith  is  the 
foundation  of  all  religion  and  the  foundation  of  all  life.  Concentration 
is  a  capacity ;  faith  is  a  faculty,  a  faculty  intimately  related  to  all  of  the 
other  faculties ;  a  faculty  that  must  be  educated  and  developed  as  the 
other  faculties  are  educated  and  developed.  "Faith  is  the  anchor  of  the 
soul."    Faith  is  not  sight,  but  insight ;  not  ocular,  spiritual. 
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Jesus  began  His  redemptive  work  by  urging  men  to  believe.  His 
miracles  were  preceded  by  faitb.  In  one  locality  be  could  work  no 
miracles  because  of  tbe  unbelief  of  tbe  people.  "Believe  in  God ;  believe 
also  in  me,"  is  His  message  from  "tbe  upper  room"  just  before  tbe 
crucifixion. 

After  tbe  resurrection  He  gatbers  togetber  tbe  little  band  of  disciples 
and  pleads  witb  tbem  to  increase  tbeir  faitb.  He  tells  tbem  tbeir  faitb 
means  efficiency  in  tbe  great  work  tbey  are  about  to  begin. 

What  an  inspiration  it  is  to  watcb  tbe  subtle  power  of  faitb  grow  in 
individuals.  Take  a  single  illustration,  tbe  poet  Tennyson.  Read  tbe 
songs  and  poems  written  in  bis  early  life,  tben  turn  tbe  pages  until  you 
come  to  tbe  "In  Memoriam."  Wbat  a  contrast !  "Wbat  a  cbange  bas  taken 
place !  Wbat  bas  really  bappened  %  Wby,  bis  bonest  doubt  bas  changed, 
struggled  and  grown  into  faitb.  In  bis  ripe  old  age  Tennyson  said  to  a 
friend,  "My  cbief  desire  is  to  have  a  new  vision  of  God."  Tbe  supreme 
desire  of  faitb  is  to  see  a  new  vision  of  God.  Faitb  is  tbe  vision  seeing 
faculty,  the  life  giving  faculty. 

H.  G.  Wells  before  the  world  war  had  no  interest  in  God  or  religion, 
and  he  writes  three  books :  I.  "Mr.  Brithing  Sees  it  Through."  Through 
what  to  what?  God,  faith  in  God.  Who  is  Mr.  B.  ?  Why,  H.  G.  Wells. 
II.  "God,  the  Invisible  King."  He  must  tell  by  what  kind  of  a  God  he 
has  found  nature  of  his  faith.  III.  "The  Soul  of  a  Bishop."  The 
bishop  found  his  soul,  he  found  God.  Who  is  the  bishop  ?  Why  H.  G. 
Wells.  Faith  thirsts  for  God.  God  is  faith's  response.  Faith  is  born 
in  experience. 

Faith  is  Response. — -Faith  is  the  response  of  man's  whole  nature  to 
God.  "Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock."  God  is  at  the  door. 
What  door  ?  Why,  the  door  of  the  faith  faculty.  This  strong  figure  pre- 
sents God's  appeal  for  response.  Let  me  illustrate :  On  the  first  Easter 
day  Mary  is  weeping  at  the  tomb.  Jesus  speaks  to  her.  He  calls  her  by 
name.    He  says,  "Mary."    She  responds  with  her  whole  being,  "Master." 

Thomas  is  perplexed.  He  is  in  doubt.  Jesus  searches  him  out  and 
speaks  to  him.  He  calls  him  by  name,  "Thomas."  Thomas  responds, 
"My  Lord  and  my  God." 

Simon  Peter  is  dejected.  He  is  brooding  over  the  fact  that  he  denied 
bis  Master.  Jesus  speaks  to  him.  He  calls  him  by  name,  "Simon,  son 
of  Jonas."  Simon  Peter  responds,  "Thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee." 
Faith  responds  to  God's  truth  and  to  God's  love. 

One  of  Raphael's  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  Palace  represents  the  three 
Christian  graces :  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  Charity  stands  in  the 
midst  of  Poverty  and  Weakness.  Little  children  are  resting  peacefully 
in  her  arms  and  others  are  clinging  tenaciously  to  her  robe.     Hope  lifts 
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her  hands  and  turns  her  face  heavenward  in  prophetic  expectation. 
Faith,  on  which  both  seem  to  lean  hard,  only  clasps  patiently,  lovingly, 
and  inseparably  the  cross  on  which  her  Master  died.  Faith  clings  to 
life.  Faith  responds  to  God.  Faith  is  the  answer  to  God's  appeal.  We 
ought  to  have  more  faith  in  ourselves — not  the  self  which  we  see,  but  the 
ideal  self,  the  self  it  is  possible  for  us  to  become. 

We  ought  to  have  more  faith  in  our  fellows,  in  spite  of  their  sins,  their 
inconsistencies,  their  weaknesses  and  their  failures.  We  ought  to  have 
more  faith  in  God  and  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  His  purposes.  Such 
faith  will  enrich  and  enlarge  our  lives.  Such  faith  will  make  us  free. 
There  are  in  this  country  over  500,000  college  and  university  students 
inspired  by  faith.  What  a  power  for  good  and  for  righteousness !  The 
Titanic  and  Lusitania  were  floating  palaces.  They  carried  every 
luxury  demanded  by  the  most  fastidious.  When  the  former  was  wrecked 
by  an  iceberg  and  the  latter  by  a  submarine,  there  was  just  one  medium 
of  safety — lifeboats — which  were  not  available.  The  result  was  the  loss 
of  hundreds  of  precious  lives.  Faith  is  a  lifeboat.  The  time  will  come 
when  if  you  do  not  possess  this  lifeboat  you  will  be  stranded  on  the  sea 
of  failure. 

I  hope  you  will  incorporate  into  your  talisman  of  life  the  two  essen- 
tials we  have  considered  this  morning :  concentration  and  faith,  a  lesson 
from  Jesus  and  a  lesson  from  the  Syro-Phenician  woman — a  consecrated 
concentration,  a  vision-seeing  faith. 


Young  Women  s  Christian  Association 

Order  of  Service,  Eight-thirty  p.m. 

Hymn — Come  Thou  Almighty  King. 

Piano — Holy  Mount Dvorak 

Elfye  Holloway 

Duet — Arise,  O  Lord  God Huhn 

Audrey  Bonner,  Sallie  Belle  Noblin 
Scripture  Lesson. 
Prayer — Rev.  W.  P.  Shamhart. 

Solo — Fairest  Lord  Jesus Marzo 

Kathleen  Vaughan 

Piano — 'Berceuse    Bohm 

Blanche  Farabow 
Sermon — Rev.  R.  A.  Lapsley,  Jr. 
Hjrmn — Love  Divine. 
Benediction. 
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"Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels" 

Sermon  delivered  before  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Sunday  evening,  May  30,  1920 

Rev.  R.  A.  Lapsley,  Jr. 

Text :  "But  we  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels." — Cor.,  4 :  7. 

The  treasure  is  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We 
Christians,  members  of  the  church,  Sunday-school  teachers  and  preach- 
ers are  the  vessels  which  hold  this  treasure.  And  the  statement  of  the 
apostle  is  that  these  vessels  are  frail,  faulty,  weak,  imperfect.  That,  "we 
have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels."  This  verse  should  be  a  great 
comfort  and  inspiration  to  every  Christian,  especially  to  such  as  are 
starting  out  in  the  Christian  life.  When  I  think  of  my  own  weakness 
and  failure ;  when  I  think  of  the  frailty  and  inconsistency  of  professing 
Christians ;  when  I  think  of  the  poor  material  that  God  has,  even  in  the 
best  of  us  to  do  His  work,  I  am  glad  to  know  that  God  always  remembers, 
no  matter  how  often  we  forget,  that  we  have  this  treasure  in  earthen 
vessels. 

The  treasure  itself  is  all  right.  It  is  pure  gold,  twenty-four  carats 
fine.  It  is  the  pearl  of  great  price.  It  is  the  precious  faith  that  was 
committed  unto  the  saints.  It  is  the  one  thing  in  all  life  that  is  really 
worth  possessing.  It  is  the  one  thing  that  is  needful.  It  is  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  apostle  here  uses  a  wonderful  phrase  in  speaking 
of  it.  He  calls  it  "The  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  gospel  is  light.  Our  souls  are  in  darkness 
until  Jesus,  the  light  of  the  world,  shines  into  our  hearts.  The  gospel  is 
knowledge.  We  never  know  God  until  we  know  Him  through  Christ.  The 
gospel  is  glorious.  The  most  glorious  thing  in  all  the  world  is  to  believe 
that  I  am  a  child  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  And  this  light,  and  this 
knowledge,  and  this  glory  all  come  from  God,  and  all  shine  in  the  human 
face  of  the  God-man,  Jesus  Christ.  How  happy  is  that  person  who  has, 
in  his  or  her  soul,  this  light.  "The  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  apostle  makes  no  mistake  in 
calling  it  treasure.  Beside  it  all  of  the  treasures  of  earth  are  worthless. 
The  treasure  is  all  right.  But  the  vessels  are  earthen.  How  many  times 
in  our  lives  we  have  forgotten  this  fact.  How  much  of  discouragement 
and  heartache  we  might  have  avoided  if  we  had  remembered.  I  wonder 
what  the  apostle  was  thinking  of  when  he  wrote  this  verse.  I  wonder  if 
he  was  thinking  of  Peter.  God  used  him  in  a  wonderful  way,  as  a  vessel 
of  His  grace  and  mercy  to  man.  But  what  a  weak,  frail,  thoroughly 
human  vessel  he  was !  I  wonder  if  the  apostle  was  thinking  of  John 
Mark,  the  quitter,  who  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  turned  back. 

—3 
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He  was  a  weak  vessel,  and  yet  God  used  him.  He  made  of  Mark,  the 
quitter,  Mark  the  evangelist  and  author  of  one  of  the  gospels.  I  wonder 
if  Paul  was  thinking  of  that  quarrel  in  the  Philippian  church  that  had 
brought  reproach  upon  the  name  of  Christ.  I  wonder  if  he  was  thinking 
of  that  heresy  in  the  Colossian  church,  so  dishonoring  to  the  name  of 
Christ.  Any,  or  all  of  these  things  may  have  been  in  his  mind  when  he 
wrote  these  words,  "We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels."  It  is 
worth  our  while  to  remember  this.  The  vessels  which  God  uses  in  His 
service  today  are  still  earthen.  They  may  be  the  receptacles  of  the 
divine  grace,  and  spirit,  and  power,  but  they  are  earthy,  human,  weak. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  most  important  bearing  of  the  verse.  Why  is 
it  that  God  puts  His  treasure  in  earthen  vessels?  Why  is  it  that  He 
uses  such  frail,  weak  instruments  in  His  work?  "We  have  this  treasure 
in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of  God  and 
not  of  us."  If  the  vessels  were  perfect,  they  might  receive  too  much 
honor,  many  might  praise  the  vessel  rather  than  the  giver,  the  cup 
rather  than  the  treasure,  man  rather  than  God.  And  so  God  chooses  to 
use  in  His  work  earthen  vessels,  that  we  may  recognize  the  divine  power 
of  the  gospel ;  that  we  may  plainly  see  that  the  power  of  God  is  not  de- 
pendent on,  but  is  often  manifested  through,  and  in  spite  of  the  imper- 
fections of  the  vessels  that  He  uses.  It  is  not  the  most  eloquent  speaker 
who  wins  for  Christ  the  most  souls.  It  is  not  the  most  brilliant  preacher 
who  renders  the  greatest  service  for  mankind.  And  so  often  God  takes 
and  uses  in  a  marked  and  wonderful  way  the  less  gifted  of  his  people. 

But  the  great  object  of  the  vessel  is  service.  The  great  reason  for  its 
existence  is  that  it  may  be  used.  The  apostle  expresses  this  in  his  writ- 
ing to  Timothy,  where  he  speaks  of  his  being  a  vessel  "Meet  for  the 
Master's  use."  I  had  rather  be  an  old  gourd  hanging  by  the  side  of  a 
cold,  bubbling  spring,  bringing  the  sparkling  water  to  the  thirsty  lips  of 
many  a  tired  traveler,  than  to  be  the  most  beautiful  and  costly  loving- 
cup  on  a  parlor  mantel,  never  taken  down  except  to  be  dusted  and  of 
absolutely  no  practical  use  except  to  be  admired. 

And  so  recognizing  that  we  are  all  of  us  but  earthen  vessels,  let  us  ask 
the  question,  how  may  we  be  of  real  use  to  the  Master  ?  That  should  be 
our  greatest  desire  as  Christians.  I  take  it  that  you  young  ladies,  in 
coming  to  this  training  school  and  in  fitting  yourselves  for  this  great  and 
Christlike  work  of  teaching,  have  before  you  this  ideal,  not  simply  to  be 
successful  in  life,  but  to  be  of  real  service  to  mankind.  If  you  are  to  do 
this ;  if  you  are  to  be  used  of  Christ  as  chosen  vessels,  at  least  three  things 
are  necessary : 

I.  In  the  first  place,  to  be  used  of  Christ  in  His  service,  the  vessel  must 
be  clean,.    The  Master  cannot  use  a  vessel  that  is  not  clean. 
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One  of  the  most  necessary,  and  jet  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  parts 
of  housekeeping,  is  washing  dishes.  I  have  frequently  heard  ladies  who 
do  their  own  work  say  that  they  do  not  mind  cooking,  but  they  do  hate 
the  dishwashing.  And  yet  this  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  every  well 
regulated  house.  You  would  not  care  to  live,  or  even  to  visit  in  a  home 
whose  china  was  not  spotlessly  clean. 

And  so  the  Master  cannot  use  in  His  service  vessels  that  have  not 
been  cleansed.  The  prophet  Isaiah  tells  us,  "Be  ye  clean  that  bear  the 
vessels  of  the  Lord."  This  is  just  another  way  of  saying  that  the  Master 
cannot  use  us  if  we  cherish  in  our  lives  known  sin.  We  cannot  expect 
in  this  world  to  be  perfect,  but  if  we  keep  in  our  lives  a  habit,  a  practice 
that  we  know  to  be  sinful,  unconfessed,  and  unrepented  of,  our  useful- 
ness in  the  kingdom  is  absolutely  killed.  This  was  the  trouble  with 
David,  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  the  man  after  God's  own  heart.  There 
was  a  time  in  his  life  when  he  had  a  secret,  unconfessed,  unrepented  of 
sin — as  vile  a  sin  as  ever  a  professing  Christian  committed.  But  during 
that  time  he  had  no  joy  in  his  salvation,  no  peace  in  his  heart,  and  no 
power  in  his  service.  And  so  at  last  we  find  him  making  full  confession 
and  praying,  "Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right 
spirit  within  me.  Cast  me  not  away  from  Thy  presence,  and  take  not 
Thy  holy  spirit  from  me.  Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  Thy  salvation, 
and  uphold  me  with  Thy  free  spirit.  Then  will  I  teach  transgressors 
thy  ways,  and  sinners  shall  be  converted  unto  thee." 

The  same  great  truth  is  taught  by  our  Saviour  in  that  wonderful 
fifteenth  chapter  of  John,  the  chapter  of  the  vine  and  the  branches :  "If 
any  man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch  and  is  withered." 
A  Christian  that  has  a  known  sin  in  his  life  cannot  bear  any  more  fruit 
for  the  Master  than  can  a  withered  branch,  and  will  be  cut  off  by  him, 
not  necessarily  from  eternal  life,  but  from  any  real  usefulness  in  His 
kingdom.  And  so  my  young  friends  I  beseech  you  today,  if  you  have  in 
your  life  some  sin,  some  secret,  hidden  sin,  by  God's  grace  and  by  His 
power  be  rid  of  it. 

"Without  any  question  one  of  the  most  deplorable  results  of  the  war 
is  the  lowering  of  our  ideals.  And  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  this 
reconstruction  period  through  which  we  are  passing  lies  in  the  fact  that 
our  ideals  of  honesty,  of  truthfulness,  but  especially  of  purity,  are  not 
as  high  as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  You  young  women  more  than 
any  other  class  can  restore  our  lost  ideals  and  make  them  what  they 
ought  to  be.  How  careful  you  should  be  in  your  conversation  and  in 
your  conduct,  to  always  stand  for  those  things  which  are  highest  and 
best.  Last  summer  a  party  of  friends  went  to  explore  a  coal  mine.  One 
of  the  young  women  appeared  dressed  in  a  dainty  white  gown.     When 
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her  friends  remonstrated  with  her  she  appealed  to  the  old  miner  who  was 
to  act  as  guide  to  the  party :  "Can't  I  wear  a  white  dress  down  into  the 
mine?"  she  asked,  petulantly.  "Yes,  mum,"  returned  the  old  man,  "there 
is  nothing  to  keep  you  from  wearing  a  white  frock  down  there,  but  there 
will  be  considerable  to  keep  you  from  wearing  one  back." 

In  a  Salvation  Army  meeting  the  people  were  singing  an  old  hymn, 
"Whiter  Than  Snow."  Finally  an  old  white  haired  man  said,  "My 
brethren,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  being  white-washed  and 
being  washed  white."  And  that  is  what  we  all  need.  Some  of  us  per- 
haps have  just  been  white-washed.  We  need,  through  confession  and 
repentance,  and  the  cleansing  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  washed  white. 
Miss  Edith  Cherry  has  given  us  a  prayer  that  we  all  ought  to  pray : 

"Oh,  to  be  'Kept  for  Jesus.' 
Kept  by  the  power  of  God ; 
Kept  from  the  world  unspotted, 
Treading  where  Jesus  trod. 

"Oh,  to  be  'Kept  for  Jesus !' 
Lord  at  thy  feet  I  fall ; 
I  would  be  'nothing,  nothing,  nothing' — 
Thou  shalt  be  'all  in  all.'  " 

He  is  truly  able  to  do  this ;  able  to  keep  you  from  falling ;  able  to  make 
you  a  vessel,  sanctified,  purified,  cleansed. 

II.  In  the  second  place,  to  he  used  of  Christ  in  His  service,  a  vessel 
must  he  empty.  One  of  the  most  striking  things  ever  said  about  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  this,  "He  emptied  himself."  This  is  the  truth  with 
a  great  many  Christians ;  they  are  so  filled  with  other  things,  often  times 
things  that  are  not  in  themselves  sinful,  that  we  have  no  room  for  Christ. 
To  be  really  used  in  His  service  in  any  marked  way,  we  must  be  empty. 

It  is  impossible  to  use  a  vessel  that  is  already  filled.  You  could  not 
use  a  vessel  filled,  or  even  partly  filled,  with  old  vinegar  as  a  drinking 
cup,  no  matter  how  pure,  and  cold,  and  refreshing  the  water,  no  matter 
how  thirsty  you  might  be.  You  would  empty  completely  the  vessel  of  the 
vinegar  before  you  would  use  it  to  bring  to  your  lips  the  refreshing 
draught.  And  so  an  earthen  vessel  cannot  hold  the  water  of  life,  of 
which  if  men  drink  they  shall  never  thirst,  nor  carry  the  same  to  their 
thirsty,  dying  souls,  when  it  is  partially  filled  with  other  things. 

If  we  are  to  be  used  in  the  Master's  service,  we  must  be  emptied  of 
pride.  Pride  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  things  in  all  the  world.  There 
are  some  people  who  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  be  proud  of,  like 
Uriah  Heap,  the  most  despicable  character  in  all  fiction,  are  proud  of 
being  humble.     It  was  through  pride  that  the  angels  sinned,  and  fell 
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from  their  estate.  And  pride  has  absolutely  killed  the  usefulness  of 
many  a  Christian  worker,  of  many  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

If  we  are  to  be  used  of  Christ  as  vessels  in  His  service,  we  must  empty 
ourselves  of  worldliness.  I  do  not  know  of  any  word  that  has  a  wider 
range  of  meaning,  or  that  is  used  by  different  people  in  so  many  different 
senses.  But  worldliness  means  in  essence  the  inordinate  love  of  the 
world,  of  its  pleasures,  of  its  wealth.  The  apostle  puts  it  very  strongly 
when  he  says,  "Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  of  the  world,  for 
if  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  God  is  not  in  him."  And  more 
than  one  professing  Christian  has  had  their  usefulness  killed  by  this 
love  of  worldly  things. 

If  we  are  to  be  used  as  vessels  by  Christ  in  His  service,  we  must  be 
emptied  of  self.  The  prevailing  sin  of  the  world  today  is  selfishness. 
Christ  was  the  most  unselfish  person  that  ever  lived,  and  the  great  ideal 
of  Christianity  is  that  of  unselfishness.  God  simply  cannot  use  in  His 
plans  for  the  world,  or  in  the  work  of  His  kingdom,  a  selfish  man  or 
woman.  This  is  what  Jesus  meant  when  He  said,  "If  any  man  will  come 
after  me,  let  him  deny  himself — say  no  to  himself — and  take  up  his  cross 
and  follow  me."  Fra  Bartolomeo  was  a  man  whom  God  used  in  His 
service.  He  was  a  most  gifted  painter.  His  home  was  in  Italy.  Desir- 
ing greatly  to  do  something  for  Christ  and  God,  he  went  into  a  monas- 
tery. He  hid  himself  from  the  din  and  turmoil  and  sin  of  the  world. 
He  threw  away  his  paints,  his  canvas,  and  brushes  because  he  thought 
they  were  stealing  his  heart  away  from  God.  But  through  his  fellow 
monks  there  came  to  him  another  ideal  of  service.  They  came  and  said 
to  him  one  day,  "Why  should  you  not  paint  again  for  the  glory  of  God  ?" 
And  he  painted  those  charming,  thrilling  pictures  of  gospel  scenes  and 
holy  martyrs  which  are  still  seen  in  Italy  today,  and  before  which  men 
stand,  and  even  kneel,  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  When  his  brother  monks 
bade  him,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  to  write  his  name  at  the  foot 
of  each  picture,  he  said,  "No,  I  have  not  done  it  for  my  own  glory,  but 
to  show  forth  Christ  to  men."  And  so  he  just  scratched  on  each  work : 
"Pray  for  the  picture,  or  pray  for  the  painter — for  the  painter  that  he 
may  do  his  work  in  a  better  way,  for  the  picture  that  it  may  more  clearly 
show  the  Lord,  and  let  the  name  of  the  artist  be  forgotten." 

The  Sunday-school  Times  in  the  issue  for  June,  1912,  contained  these 
beautiful  stanzas,  illustrating  the  character  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  man 
who  was  emptied  of  self,  the  man  who  said  of  Christ,  "He  must  increase, 
and  I  must  decrease."  The  title  of  the  verse  is,  "The  Ideal  Ambassa- 
dor." They  were  written  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  but  they  might  well 
apply  to  every  Christian  who  is  truly  willing  to  be  used  in  the  Master's 
service.     They  were  written  by  a  lady,  whose  name  is  unknown,  under 
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very  interesting  circumstances.  A  young  preacher,  Rev.  Prof.  W.  G. 
Elmslie,  was  preaching  his  first  sermon.  His  mother  was  anxious  to 
hear  her  son,  but  was  too  ill  to  attend  the  service,  and  so  she  asked  this 
lady  to  go  in  her  stead  and  give  her  some  report  of  this  service.  The 
report  took  the  form  of  this  poem : 

He  held  the  lamp  that  Sabbath  day, 
So  low  that  none  could  miss  the  way, 
And  yet  so  high  to  bring  in  sight 
That  picture  fair  of  Christ,  the  Light ; 
That,  gazing  up,  the  lamp  between 
The  hand  that  held  it  was  not  seen. 

He  held  the  pitcher,  stooping  low, 

To  lips  of  little  ones  below ; 

Then  raised  it  to  the  weary  saint, 

And  bade  him  drink  when  sick  and  faint. 

They  drank ;  the  pitcher  them  between, 

The  hand  that  held  it  was  not  seen. 

He  blew  the  trumpet,  soft  and  clear, 
That  trembling  sinners  need  not  fear, 
And  then  with  louder  note,  and  bold, 
To  storm  the  walls  of  Satan's  hold ; 
The  trumpet  coming  thus  between, 
The  hand  that  held  it  was  not  seen. 

And  when  our  Captain  says,  "Well  done, 
Thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  come ! 
Lay  down  the  pitcher  and  the  lamp ; 
Lay  down  the  trumpet,  leave  the  camp," 
Thy  weary  hands  will  then  be  seen 
Clasped  in  His  pierced  ones,  naught  between. 

Would  God  that  it  might  be  said  of  every  Christian  worker !  We  who 
would  be  used  as  vessels  in  the  Master's  service  must  be  emptied  of  pride, 
of  worldliness,  of  self. 

III.  In  the  third  place,  to  be  used  of  Christ  in  His  service,  a  vessel 
must  be  filled.  Here  is  a  paradox,  we  must  be  emptied  that  we  may  be 
filled.  An  empty  vessel  in  itself  is  not  useful.  It  must  be  emptied  of 
things  that  are  unworthy,  and  filled  with  things  that  are  worthy.  It  must 
be  emptied  of  pride,  and  worldliness,  and  self,  that  we  may  be  filled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit.  And  now  my  friends  this  is  what  we  all  need  today. 
We  need  to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit.  There  is  an  expression  that  has 
been  used  in  many  places,  and  by  people  until  it  has  almost  lost  its 
meaning,  "The  Spirit  filled  life."  There  are  few  indeed  of  whom 
this  may  be  said.    And  yet  we  have  a  direct  command,  "Be  ye  filled  with 
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the  spirit."    And  that  vessel  which  is  most  truly  used  of  the  Master  in 
His  service,  is  the  vessel  that  is  filled  with  the  spirit. 

Bishop  Simpson  preached  some  years  ago  in  the  Memorial  Hall, 
London.  For  half  an  hour  he  spoke  quietly,  without  gesticulation  or 
uplifting  his  voice;  then  picturing  the  Son  of  God  bearing  our  sins  in 
His  own  body  on  the  tree,  he  stopped  as  if  laden  with  an  immeasurable 
burden,  and,  rising  to  his  full  height,  he  seemed  to  throw  it  from  him, 
crying,  "How  far?  As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  hath  he 
removed  our  transgressions  from  us."  The  whole  assembly,  as  if  moved 
by  an  irresistible  impulse,  rose,  remained  standing  for  a  second  or  two, 
then  sank  back  into  their  seats.  A  professor  of  elocution  was  there.  A 
friend  who  observed  him,  and  knew  that  he  had  come  to  criticise,  asked 
him  when  the  sermon  was  over,  "Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  bishop's 
elocution?"  "Elocution?"  said  he;  "That  man  doesn't  want  elocution. 
He's  got  the  Holy  Ghost !" 

Truly  those  who  are  filled  with  the  Spirit  are  used  of  God  in  a 
marvelous  way.  God  has  told  us  that  He  is  more  willing  to  fill  us  with 
His  spirit  than  earthly  parents  are  to  give  good  things  to  their  children. 
Let  us  pray  for  this  filling.  We  all  need  to  re-echo  Miss  Havergal's 
words : 

"Oh,  fill  me  with  thy  spirit,  Lord, 

Until  my  heart  o'erflow 

In  kindly  thought  and  glowing  word, 

Thy  love  to  tell,  thy  praise  to  show." 

Such  are  the  things  that  you  need  to  be,  if  you  are  to  be  vessels  for 
the  Master's  use,  and  if  you  are  used  of  him  in  His  service,  you  must  be 
purified,  emptied,  cleansed.  And  God  is  always  ready  and  willing  to 
use  us  if  these  conditions  are  met,  if  we  are  willing  to  be  purified  by 
Christ's  blood,  if  we  are  willing  to  be  emptied  by  His  power,  if  we  are 
willing  to  be  filled  with  His  spirit.  This  is  the  message  that  I  bring  you 
tonight.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  message  which  the  Spirit  has  sent  you 
through  His  word.  Take  it,  and  use  it,  and  live  it.  "We  have  this 
treasure  in  earthen  vessels." 

The  Master  stood  in  His  garden 
Among  the  lilies  fair, 
"Which  His  own  right  hand  had  planted 
And  trained  with  tenderest  care. 

He  looked  at  their  snowy  blossoms, 
And  marked  with  observant  eye 
That  His  flowers  were  sadly  drooping, 
For  their  leaves  were  parched  and  dry. 
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"My  lilies  need  to  be  watered," 
The  heavenly  Master  said ; 
"Wherein  shall  I  draw  it  for  them, 
And  raise  each  drooping  head?" 

Close  to  His  feet  on  the  pathway, 
Empty,  and  frail  and  small, 
An  earthen  vessel  was  lying, 
Which  seemed  of  no  use  at  all. 

But  the  Master  saw,  and  raised  it 
From  the  dust  in  which  it  lay, 
And  smiled  as  He  gently  whispered : 
"This  shall  do  my  work  today. 

"It  is  but  an  earthen  vessel, 

But  it  lay  so  close  to  me ; 

It  is  small,  but  it  is  empty, 

And  that  is  all  that  it  needs  to  be." 

So  to  the  fountain  He  took  it 
And  filled  it  to  the  brim — 
How  glad  was  the  earthen  vessel 
To  be  of  some  use  to  Him ! 

He  poured  forth  the  living  water 
Over  His  lilies  fair, 
Until  the  vessel  was  empty, 
And  again  He  filled  it  there. 

He  watered  the  drooping  lilies 
Until  they  revived  again, 
And  the  Master  saw,  with  pleasure, 
That  His  labor  had  not  been  in  vain. 

His  own  hand  had  drawn  the  water 
Which  refreshed  the  thirsty  flowers, 
But  he  used  the  earthen  vessel 
To  convey  the  living  showers. 

And  to  itself  it  whispered, 
As  He  laid  it  aside  once  more, 
"Still  will  I  lie  in  His  pathway, 
Just  where  I  did  before. 

"Close  would  I  keep  to  the  Master, 
Empty  would  I  remain, 
And  perhaps  some  day  He  may  use  me 
To  water  His  flowers  again." 
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Eleventh  Annual  Recital 

East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School 
Monday  Evening,  May  31,  1920 

Part  I 

Moszoicski Waltz  in  E  Flat 

Irene  Smith,  Alice  Best 

Bach    Bourree 

Elfye  Holloway 

Meyer-Helmund Ballet  Music 

Virginia  Pigford 

Oley  Speaks The  Spring 

Cadman  Dandelions 

Kathleen  Vaughn 

Chaminade Pas  des  Amphores 

Miriam  Burbage 

White    Impromptu 

Blanche  Farabow 

Spross Valse  (Two  Pianos) 

Helen  Watson,  Miriam  Burbage 

MacDoicell Thy  Beaming  Eyes 

Junior  Chorus 

Part  II 

Brahms Hungarian  Dance  No.  2  (Two  Pianos) 

Carrie  Evans,  Helen  Bahnson 

Barbour  Scherzo 

Poldini The  Dancing  Doll 

Kathleen  Jones 

DeKoven Moment  Musical 

Alice  Best 

Massenet Open  Thy  Blue  Eyes 

Ware Boat  Song 

Callie  Ruffin,  Soprano 

Schubert Impromptu,  Op.  142,  No.  2 

Helen  Bahnson 

Staub  Sous  Bois 

Carrie  Evans 

Grieg Wedding  Day  at  Troldhaugen 

Myrtle  Moore 

Grieg On  The  Mountain  (Two  Pianos) 

Myrtle  Moore,  Elfye  Holloway 
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Class  Day  Exercises 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1920,  Six  O'clock 

Program 
Class  Song '20 

Address  of  Welcome Mildred  V.  McCotter 

Class  History Mildred  R.  Maupin 

Class  Prophecy Minnie  Love  Stephens 

Last  Will  and  Testament Ollie  J.  Moore 

Presentation  of  Gifts. 

Finale Senior  Class 


Commencement  Day 

June  Second,  Ten-thirty  O'clock 

Order  of  Exercises 

March    Nevin 

Virginia  Pigford,  Blanche  Farabow 
Prayer — Rev.  J.  M.  Daniel. 

Chorus — Recessional   DeKoven 

Piano — Polonaise  A  Major  -Chopin 

Myrtle  Moore 

Chorus — The  Wind's  in  the  South  Today John  Prindle  Scott 

Address — Dr.  H.  W.  Chase. 

Chorus — The  Question  of  the  Flag Fay  Foster 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  and  Bibles. 

Presentation  of  Pitt  County  Endowed  Scholarship — Mrs.  E.  W.  Harvey 

(For  the  Pitt  County  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs) 
Announcements. 

Chorus — The  Little  Sandman Brahms 

Benediction. 

Director  of  Chorus — May  R.  B.  Muffly 
Class  Motto :  "The  truth  will  free  you" 

Graduates — Class  1920 

Gay  Leighton  Albritton,  Lenoir ;  Annie  Lou  Alston,  Vance ;  Elizabeth  Gray 
Bass,  Wilson ;  Mary  Alice  Batts,  Edgecombe ;  Gladys  Mae  Baum,  Hyde ;  Mar- 
garette  Blanche  Blackley,  Durham ;  Leila  Ruth  Brown,  Pitt ;  Marion  Butler, 
Nash ;  Grace  Cloninger,  Catawba ;  Texie  Dale,  Burke ;  Ruby  Manteo  Daugh- 
tridge,  Edgecombe ;  Catherine  Helen  Elliott,  Northampton ;  Thelma  Winslow 
Elliott,  Perquimans ;  Agnes  Shipley  Ellis,  Vance ;  Lila  Dunn  Faircloth,  Cum- 
berland ;  Blanche  Jones  Farabow,  Granville ;  Carolina  Fitzgerald,  Johnston ; 
Irma  Maude  Fuqua,  Caswell ;  Ruby  Glenn  Garris,  Pitt ;  Ella  Marie  Gatling, 
Bertie ;  Frances  Marguerite  Hensley,  Yancey ;  Minnie  Ada  Hollowell,  Beau- 
fort ;  Orene  Belle  Hollowell,  Chowan ;  Fannie  Laura  Jackson,  Lenoir ;  Nonie 
Shaw  Johnson,  Robeson ;  Ella  Glenmore  Koonce,  Jones ;  Ruth  Alice  Loy,  Per- 
son ;  Roland  Blanche  Martin,  Virginia ;  Edith  Stephen  Matthews,   Sampson ; 
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Mildred  Ruth  Manpin,  Virginia  ;  Ethel  May  McArthur,  Pitt ;  Mildred  Verna 
McCotter,  Pamlico ;  Letha  Mildred  McGowan,  Hyde ;  Ellen  Morrow  Mclver, 
Orange  ;  •  Mary  Ruby  Mercer,  Edgecombe  ;  Geraldine  Moore,  Halifax  ;  Myrtle 
Arvilla  Moore,  Perquimans ;  Ollie  Julia  Moore,  Halifax ;  Bonnie  Heath  Muse, 
Moore ;  Pauline  Newell,  Warren ;  Alma  Elizabeth  Odom,  Northampton ;  Vir- 
ginia Faison  Pigf ord,  Duplin ;  Annie  Belle  Quinerly,  Pitt ;  Martha  Anderson 
Ratcliffe,  Rockingham ;  Julia  French  Rowe,  Pamlico ;  Callie  Lilly  Ruffin,  Edge- 
combe ;  Ethel  Southerland,  Pender ;  Minnie  Love  Stephens,  Pamlico ;  Helen 
Johnston  Stewart,  Warren ;  Annie  Eloise  Tarkenton,  Bertie ;  Mary  Caroline 
Teer,  Orange  ;  Harriette  Patridge  Thomasson,  Granville ;  Mildred .  Thompson, 
Tyrrell ;  Mary  Jane  Tyson,  Pitt ;  Kathleen  Mavourneen  Vaughn,  Hertford ; 
Lula  Missouri  Wade,  Caswell ;  Frances  Pritchett  Walker,  Caswell ;  Zelma 
Wester,  Franklin ;  Alice  Simm  Whitehurst,  Pitt ;  Linnie  Elmira  Wommack, 
Halifax ;  Mabel  Lucy  Wommack,  Halifax ;  Vera  Catherine  Wooten,  Moore ; 
Henrietta  Augusta  Zahniser,  Pitt. 

Marshals 

Lanier  Society — Elizabeth  Brown,  Emily  Langley,  Elizabeth  Bahnson,  Myrtie 
Rice. 

Poe  Society — Ruth  Dean,  Chief;  Nell  Pappendick,  Annie  Laurie  Baucom, 
Linda  Warren,  Margaret  Hayes. 


Address  to  the  Graduating  Class 

President  H.  W.  Chase 

There  is,  I  suppose,  no  one  who  does  not  face  a  gathering  such  as  this 
with  feelings  of  mingled  solemnity  and  exultation.  Solemnity  as  he 
thinks  of  the  confused  and  uncertain  time  in  which  a  group  such 
as  this  must  do  its  work.  Exultation  at  the  thought  that  here  once  more 
a  trained  group  of  workers  is  added  to  the  forces  that  are  battling  for 
enlightenment,  and  truth,  and  human  welfare. 

There  never  has  been  a  time  when  thoughtful  men  and  women  found 
themselves  so  in  a  questioning  mood — a  mood  of  wonder,  almost  of  fear, 
as  to  what  the  future  might  bring.  We  have  witnessed  during  our  own 
lifetimes  events  which  have  marked  nothing  less  than  the  end  of  a  great 
period  of  history  and  the  beginning  of  another.  For  the  last  five  hundred 
years  all  that  the  world  has  felt  and  thought  and  done  seems,  as  we  look 
back  upon  it,  to  have  converged,  as  inevitably  as  though  it  were  the  work 
of  some  steady,  inexorable  destiny,  toward  those  opposing  battle  lines  in 
France.  Two  opposing  ideals  of  life  were  at  grips;  the  modern  world 
had  proved  too  small  for  both  to  dwell  together  on  the  same  planet. 
Each  had  slowly  matured  through  the  centuries,  and  each  denied  the 
other.     The  one  made  of  the  individual  a  cog  in  a  vast  machine,  whose 
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function  it  was  to  be  disciplined  into  blind  and  unthinking  obedience  to 
the  state,  whose  business  it  was  to  pursue  its  own  destiny  apart  from 
the  happiness  of  its  citizens.  If  welfare  laws  developed  in  such  a  state, 
they  developed  not  to  increase  the  happiness  of  its  citizens,  but  because 
for  its  own  ends  the  state  needed  strong  bodies  and  sound  minds.  If  the 
cause  of  education  was  advanced,  it  was  because  human  skill  must  needs 
be  brought  to  its  highest  pitch  to  advance  the  program  of  the  state. 

The  other  ideal  makes  of  the  state,  not  an  end,  but  a  means,  a  device 
for  getting  men  and  women  what  they  really  and  personally  want  in  the 
world.  It  holds  that  human  happiness  and  welfare  are  the  ends,  and 
that  they  are  to  be  secured  only  when  enlightened  individuals  are  free 
to  determine  their  destiny  for  themselves,  and  that  when  they  are  truly 
free,  in  body,  mind,  and  spirit,  what  they  want  and  what  the  state  ought 
to  want  are  one  and  the  same.  It  believes,  I  take  it — and  this  is  the 
crucial  point  of  its  whole  platform — that  education  can  be  so  carried 
on  as  to  fully  and  freely  develop  the  individual  and  yet  assure  that  he 
will  share  fully  in  all  that  concerns  the  common  good,  that  he  will  be  a 
good  neighbor  and  a  good  citizen  not  because  he  must,  but  because  he 
wants  to  be. 

This  ideal — the  ideal  of  democracy — has  triumphed  on  the  battle-field. 
It  has  proven  itself  by  the  stern  relentless  standards  of  war.  Can  it 
maintain  itself  in  the  new  world  which  is  emerging  from  that  war  ?  That 
is  the  question  which  is  asked — persistently  and  repeatedly,  sometimes 
despairingly  asked — today. 

It  may  as  well  be  admitted  that  the  ideal  of  democracy  is  far  more 
difficult  to  realize  in  actual  practice  than  is  the  ideal  of  autocracy.  It 
is  easier  to  subordinate  and  discipline  than  to  liberate  and  develop.  It 
will  not  be  by  any  means  a  simple  task  to  make  democracy  work  ade- 
quately with  the  unprecedented  problems  it  is  called  upon  to  face. 

It  was  tremendously  harder  to  make  democracy  work  in  America  in 
1914  than  it  was  in  1776,  and  it  will  be  more  and  more  difficult  to  realize 
its  ideals  as  the  years  go  by.  We  must,  if  we  are  to  do  our  duties  as 
citizens,  puzzle  out  problems  far  more  difficult  than  those  with  which  our 
fathers  dealt.  Living  as  we  are  in  one  of  those  transitional  periods  in 
history  when  the  pattern  of  events  shifts  as  rapidly  as  that  of  a  kaleido- 
scope, we  must  try  to  find  out,  if  we  can,  and  to  hold  fast  by,  those  vital 
and  fundamental  things  on  which  the  possibility  of  progress  and  safety 
in  a  democratic  world  depend.  In  what  direction,  then,  must  we  look 
for  hope  in  this  most  confused  of  all  confusing  worlds  ? 

I  do  not  suppose  that  we  can  look  to  a  purely  natural  growth  in  the 
powers  of  humanity  itself.  I  heard  a  well  known  scientist  the  other  day 
declare  his  belief  that  from  all  the  evidence  at  hand,  the  native  mental 
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ability  of  mankind  today  is  no  greater  than  that  of  many  thousands  of 
years  ago,  and  in  such  an  opinion  I  suppose  most  authorities  share.  ISTo 
one,  I  suppose,  would  doubt  that  the  average  level  of  intelligence — not 
necessarily  education,  but  native  ability — was  just  as  high  among  the 
Greek  and  Eoman  populations  as  it  is  anywhere  in  the  world  today. 
The  human  brain  as  an  instrument — this  was  his  conclusion — has  just 
about  reached  the  limits  of  its  development.  The  machine,  as  a  machine, 
is  practically  in  its  final  form.  We  must  deal  with  our  problems,  and 
our  descendants  must  deal  with  theirs,  with  the  same  amount  of  sheer 
native  brain  power  that  our  ancestors  brought  to  bear  on  their  infinitely 
simpler  world.  Does  this  mean  that  civilization  is  then  obliged  sooner 
or  later  to  stagnate  and  to  break  down  of  its  own  weight  ? 

Surely  not :  for  if  we  have  reached  the  limit  of  raw  material,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  we  have  learned  how  most  effectively  to  work  it 
up  into  the  best  sort  of  manufactured  product.  That  we  have  reached 
the  limit  in  this  direction  is  absurd.  How  many  of  us,  do  you  suppose, 
have  learned  to  make  the  absolute  best  of  all  the  mental  powers  that  we 
possess?  It  used  to  be  a  favorite  theory  of  William  James  that  the 
average  man  possessed  great  reservoirs  of  power  that  are  seldom  sus- 
pected even  by  himself,  and  tapped  only  perhaps  in  some  great  emer- 
gency when  he  finds  that  he  can  endure  mental  strain  and  stress  in  a 
fashion  that  he  would  never  have  deemed  possible.  We  need  not  believe 
such  a  theory  as  this  to  believe  that  we  have  not  yet  learned  how  to 
focus,  how  to  bring  to  bear  to  the  best  advantage,  the  influences  that 
shape  and  mould  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  and  women,  so  as  more 
completely  and  adequately  to  set  free  their  higher  selves  for  the  work 
of  the  world. 

It  is  with  this  task  of  learning  how  best  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  indi- 
vidual life  the  best  that  the  human  race  has  done  and  thought  that  the 
hope  of  the  world  today  is  bound  up.  I  said  of  bringing  this  to  bear  on 
the  individual  life — let  me  add  on  every  individual  life — for  the  fate 
of  the  world  is  bound  up,  not  with  the  development  of  a  few  leaders,  but 
with  the  fate  of  the  average  man  and  the  average  woman.  In  other 
words — and  I  cannot  stress  this  too  strongly — the  hope  of  the  world  today 
lies  in  education — in  a  program  of  education  such  as  we  have  hardly 
yet  anywhere  put  into  practice;  in  a  program  of  education  in  which 
every  agency  unites  with  every  other  to  focus  on  the  individual  the 
clear  light  in  which  its  own  peculiar  message  stands  out  illuminated  and 
radiated.  The  time  is  here  when  if  America  is  to  be  saved,  if  the  world 
is  to  be  saved,  home  and  press  and  school  and  church  must  join  forces 
in  a  tireless  and  relenting  effort  to  see  to  it  that  men  and  women  every- 
where are  set  free — intellectually  free,  morally  free,  spiritually  free — 
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to  do  the  work  of  the  world.  We  have  been  working  at  this  business  of 
education  for  thousands  of  years,  but  I  verily  believe  that  we  have  not 
even  begun  to  tap  its  possibilities — to  dream  of  all  it  will  mean  in  the 
future  for  better  happiness  and  welfare.  We  are,  the  best  of  us,  the 
merest  bunglers  and  beginners  at  the  task. 

Suppose  that  even  the  best  in  education  today  that  is  in  actual  opera- 
tion could  be  brought  within  reach  of  boys  and  girls  throughout  the 
country;  suppose  that  every  boy  and  girl  who  is  in  school  today  could 
be  kept  through  the  high  school  years,  with  properly  trained  teachers 
and  properly  equipped  buildings !  I  venture  to  say  that  the  human  race 
would  make  more  real  progress  in  one  generation  than  it  has  ever  made 
in  ten. 

And  when  I  say  progress  I  do  not  mean  material  progress,  for  that  is 
not  what  the  world  today  chiefly  needs.  The  world  has  advanced  mate- 
rially so  fast  that  intellectually  and  morally  we  have  not  been  able  to 
digest  its  changes.  We  need  in  the  world  today  not  so  much  a  better 
development  of  machinery  as  a  better  development  of  men  and  women. 

Nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  such  a  progress — faith  that  it  is  worth 
the  cost.  If  you  and  I  really  believe  in  democracy  we  must  have  faith 
in  education.    It  is  the  one  hope  of  democracy  today. 

I  confess  that  I  was  somewhat  disturbed  the  other  day  when  I  saw 
the  results  of  the  study  that  have  just  been  published  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation.  It  is  a  study  of  the  relative  standing  of  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  the  various  states.  Some  years  ago  such  a  study  was 
made  by  the  Foundation,  and  at  that  time  North  Carolina  ranked,  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  public  school  system,  forty-seventh  among  the  forty- 
eight  states — second  from  the  bottom.  It  seems  that  since  that  former 
study  was  made,  North  Carolina  has  gained  some  ground ;  she  now  ranks 
forty-fourth.  She  has  been  gaining  fast,  but  the  other  states  have  not 
been  standing  still.  A  little  while  ago  there  appeared  the  official  figures 
for  the  values  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  various  states  for  this 
past  year.  In  that  list  North  Carolina  ranked  fourth  from  the  top — 
its  farm  crops  were  worth  more  last  year  than  those  of  any  of  the  other 
states  save  three. 

No  one  of  us  can  be  satisfied  with  such  a  situation.  There  is  a 
challenge  to  North  Carolina ;  she  cannot  be  content  to  rank  fourth  from 
the  top  in  the  value  of  her  farm  crops  and  fourth  from  the  bottom  in 
the  value  of  her  school  system.  That  is  the  problem  of  all  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  education.  We  must  never  slacken  our  efforts  until  North 
Carolina  ranks,  not  fifth  from  the  bottom,  but  at  the  very  top.  We 
need  in  North  Carolina  another  great  educational  revival  that  will  make 
North  Carolina's  schools  equally  productive  with  her  farms. 
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Such  is  the  problem,  such  is  the  opportunity,  that  faces  you  as  you 
go  out  into  your  work.  May  your  sense  of  the  worth-whileness  of  it, 
your  joy  and  your  success  in  it,  broaden  and  deepen  more  and  more 
through  all  the  splendid  years  which  lie  ahead. 


REVIEWS 

"Health,  Strength,  Joy,  for  all  the  children  of  all  the  schools  of 
America''  is  the  purpose  of  a  series  of  Health  Education  Publications 
issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"The  physical  improvement  of  the  coming  generation  is  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  byproducts  of  the  Great  War,  and  one  whose  after 
effects,  once  established,  can  never  be  fully  undone.  The  ending  of  the 
war  does  not  end  this  danger.  These  after  effects  can,  however,  be  pre- 
vented, and  the  teachers  of  the  country  can  make  a  big  contribution  to 
this  work  of  prevention.  It  demands  immediate  activity.  Hence  this 
call  to  you  for  service." 

These  bulletins  will  assist  the  teachers,  who  would  enlist  in  this 
vital  and  fundamental  work,  in  a  most  practical  way.  The  Bureau  of 
Education  distributes  single  sets  of  this  Health  Education  material, 
including  posters,  without  charge.     The  set  includes : 

Wanted:  Teachers  to  Enlist  for  Health  Service. 

Diet  for  the  School  Child. 

Classroom  Weight  Record. 

Summer  Health  and  Play  School. 

Teaching  Health. 

Child  Health  Program  for  Parent  Teacher. 

Associations  and  Woman's  Clubs. 

Height  and  Weight  Poster. 

Health,  Strength,  Joy  Poster. 

Further  Steps  in  Teaching  Health. 


A  new  magazine — Visual  Education — has  come  our  way.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  Visual  Education,  Chicago,  111.,  and  is  de- 
voted exclusively  to  visual  education  in  all  its  phases.  This  society  is 
made  up  of  people  who  have  reached  international  eminence  in  the 
realm  of  education.  If  you  are  a  real  teacher,  you  are  interested  in 
visual  education,  and  will  desire  to  better  utilize  and  take  greater  ad- 
vantage of  this  too  long  neglected  and  too  little  appreciated  aid  to 
teaching. 

The  inability  to  make  the  things  we  are  trying  to  teach  live  in  the 
imaginations  of  our  pupils  has  long  been  the  great  weakness  in  all  our 
teaching. 

This  magazine  aims  to  put  teachers  in  touch  with  the  most  pro- 
gressive  teachers,   and   the   finest   contributions   of  the   best  American 
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scholarship    on   this  new   movement.      The   subscription   price   is   one 
dollar.    It  will  come  to  you  every  month  of  the  school  year. 


The  one  great  problem  for  our  English  teachers  is  to  induce  their 
pupils  to  put  the  principles  of  good  English  into  action. 

I  have  recently  picked  up  and  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  "Our 
Living  Language,  How  to  Teach  It  and  How  to  Use  It,"  by  Howard  R. 
Driggs,  and  published  by  the  University  Publishing  Company,  Chicago. 

It  has  in  it  a  message  for  all  who  would  work  for  the  betterment  of 
our  national  speech.  It  is  simple,  well  organized,  stimulating.  It  will 
help  teachers  of  English  to  induce  their  pupils  to  put  the  principles  of 
good  English  into  action.  The  book  is  specially  written  for  use  in 
reading  circles,  in  teacher-training  courses  in  high  schools,  normal 
schools,  etc. 

Most  books  of  this  kind  are  not  particularly  relished  by  the  pupils 
who  use  them.  Our  pupils  have  enjoyed  using  this  book  in  their  English 
course  this  summer. 


"Types  of  Great  Literature/'  edited  by  Houston  and  Bonnell,  pub- 
lished by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

It  is  a  teacher's  privilege  to  make  the  subject  presented  a  gate  that 
gives  access  to  some  great  highway  of  knowledge  and  to  make  the  high- 
way leading  therefrom  attractive  enough  to  awaken  a  desire  to  travel 
beyond  it.  Happy  is  that  teacher  who  can  do  it.  Thrice  blest  is  that 
pupil  who  sits  under  such  a  teacher. 

Quoting  from  the  preface :  "This  book  is  an  introduction.  It  does 
not  pretend  to  be  an  Aladdin's  cave  of  inexhaustible  treasure,  nor  yet  a 
completely  representative  selection  of  the  world's  literary  gems.  It  is 
rather  a  gate  that  gives  upon  the  main  highways  of  letters."  The  edi- 
tors have  sought  in  each  of  the  several  types  to  present  what  is  excellent 
and  representative ;  but  they  have  sought,  also,  to  present  selections  that 
would  command  the  enthusiasm  of  impatient  youth.  They  have  kept  in 
mind  the  generous  spirit  of  those  who  are  interested  less  in  letters  than 
in  life.  It  is  hoped  that  each  reader  will  find  at  least  one  of  the  main 
highways  leading  from  this  gate  sufficiently  attractive  to  pursue  be- 
yond it. 


ALUMNAE  DEPARTMENT 

Alumnae  Meeting 

The  Alumnae  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing of  Commencement.  This  meeting  proved  very  satisfactory.  The 
enthusiasm  and  earnestness  of  the  president,  Louise  Smaw,  was  caught 
in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  entire  group. 

After  the  roll  call  and  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  the 
reports  of  the  president,  the  treasurer  and  the  standing  committees  were 
given.  As  old  business,  the  quilt  question  was  discussed.  To  decide 
this  question  a  committee  of  four  was  appointed.  This  committee  was 
chosen  so  that  each  of  the  four  class  colors  was  represented  by  one 
person.  The  members  of  this  committee  are :  Lucille  Bullock,  '17,  blue 
and  white;  Eunice  Vause,  '16,  gold  and  white;  Ruth  Proctor,  '15,  green 
and  white;  Emma  Cobb,  '14,  purple  and  white. 

As  new  business,  the  president  plead  for  an  endowment  fund.  Instead 
of  this,  the  members  of  the  Association  decided  to  tax  themselves  one 
dollar  each,  this  fund  to  be  added  to  the  one  hundred  fifty  dollars  on 
hand,  and  then  to  be  given  to  the  school  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of 
the  executive  committee  and  President  Wright  wherever  most  needed. 

It  was  recommended  and  decided  that  the  Association  elect  an  ad- 
visory member  from  the  faculty  to  act  with  the  president  or  any  com- 
mittee desiring  advice  or  information  concerning  the  school. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  : 

President — Louise  Smaw,  '16  (second  term). 

First  Vice  President — Vera  May  Waters,  '15. 

Second  Vice  President— Eloise  Ellington,  '13. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Ruth  Whitfield,  '19. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Flora  Barnes,  '18. 

Alumnae  Editor — Grace  Smith,  '14. 

New  Member  Executive  Committee — Mrs.  Mary  Moore  Nobles,  '13. 

Faculty  Advisor — Miss  Maria  D.  Graham. 

The  Association  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  into  its  midst  the 
graduating  class,  sixty-two  in  number.  To  these  loyal  alumnae,  young 
and  vigorous,  we  shall  look  for  great  achievements. 

Miss  Gladys  Warren,  chairman  of  the  program  committee,  deserves 
credit  for  the  delightful  program  rendered  in  honor  of  the  new  mem- 
bers. She  was  also  responsible  for  the  arrangement  of  the  program  at 
the  evening  banquet. 

Alumnae  day  would  not  have  been  complete  without  the  joyous  gather- 
ing at  the  banquet  given  by  the  school  at  8  :30  on  Tuesday  evening. 
Plates  were  served  for  more  than  two  hundred.     Mrs.  Jeter  planned  the 
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menu  and  saw  to  it  that  everything  was  prepared  in  a  most  appetizing 
manner.  The  Junior  Class  served  very  efficiently  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Scobey.  Misses  Wilson  and  Lewis  attended  to  the  decoration  of 
the  dining-room.  Baskets  of  Dorothy  Perkins  roses  gave  a  most  festive 
look  to  the  long  white  tables.  The  honor  guests  of  the  occasion  were : 
the  board  of  trustees,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Woodburn  Chase,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Ficklen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  Hooker,  and  Mrs.  Bichard  Tyler. 
Edmund's  five-piece  orchestra  furnished  music  for  the  occasion.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hathaway,  toast  mistress,  presided  with  the  ease  and  grace  of 
an  adept.    The  toasts  were  as  follows : 

To  the  Class  of  1920 Fannie  Lee  Spier 

Response Mildred  McCotter 

Spice  in  a  Teacher's  Life Marion  Morrison 

What  the  Alumnae  Are  Doing Gladys  Warren 

Work  of  Edgecombe  County  Association Emma  Cobb 

Evolution  of  the  Teacher Louise  Smaw 

Our  Watchword President  Wright 

Dr.  Chase,  President  of  the  University,  was  called  on  for  an  im- 
promptu toast,  and  his  remarks  were  most  fitting. 

So  far  as  the  alumnse  editor  has  been  able  to  learn,  the  following  is 
a  correct  list  of  the  alumnse  present  at  the  commencement : 

From  the  class  of  1919  were :  Elsie  Hines,  Marion  Morrison,  Bonnie 
Howard,  Mary  Outland,  Thelma  Munford,  Norma  Dupree,  Bena  Har- 
rison, Well  Blanchard,  Lillie  Hewitt,  Blanche  Alligood,  Beba  Everett, 
Lois  B.  Hester,  Alia  May  Jordan,  Eva  Belle  Outlaw,  Vivian  B.  Jenkins, 
Marie  Winslow,  Isabelle  Paddison,  Edith  Bertotti,  Ina  McGlohon,  Buth 
Hoyle,  Annie  Wilkinson,  Bosa  Van  Hooks,  Buby  Giles,  Ferol  Little, 
Mary  Whitehurst,  Elizabeth  Spier  Davenport,  Zelota  Cobb,  Leona 
Tyson,  Ivey  Modlin,  Buby  Worthington,  Mattie  McArthur,  Lucy  Bar- 
row, Martha  Mercer. 

The  Class  of  1918  was  represented  by  Jessie  Howard,  Violet  A. 
Stilley,  Gladys  Nelson,  Thelma  Bryan  Cherry,  India  Elliott,  Elizabeth 
Hathaway,  Lelah  G.  Parker,  Camille  Bobinson. 

The  following  members  from  the  class  of  1917  attended:  Fannie  Lee 
Spier,  Ophelia  O'Brian,  Sue  Walston  Pitt,  Nannie  Mack  Brown,  Eula 
Pappendick,  Lucille  Bullock,  Lillie  Mae  Whitehead,  Lizzie  Stewart, 
Vivian  Case,  Hannah  Cuthrell  Brown. 

From  the  class  of  1916  were:  Louise  Smaw,  Martha  Lancaster,  Lida 
Taylor,  Susie  Barnes  Harper,  Gladys  V.  Warren,  Eunice  Y.  Vause, 
Viola  Gaskins,  Eva  A.  Pridgen. 

The  class  of  1915  was  represented  by  the  following :  Millie  Boebuck, 
Buth  Proctor,  Emma  Brown,  Bubelle  Forbes,  Ernestine  Forbes. 
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From  the  class  of  1914  were :  Blanche  Lancaster,  Annie  E.  Smaw, 
Emma  Cobb,  Luella  Lancaster  Stancil,  Lela  Deans  Rhodes,  Grace  Smith. 

Those  present  from  class  of  1913  were:  Viola  Dixon,  Mary  Emma 
Clark  Forbes,  Mary  Moore  Nobles. 

Erom  the  class  of  1912  the  following  attended :  Marguerite  Davis  War- 
ren, Nannie  Irene  Bowling,  Estelle  Greene. 

The  class  of  1911  had  one  representative,  Nell  Pender  Moore. 


The  Alumnse  Association  is  striving  to  do  things  that  will  be  worth 
while.  Let  each  member  awaken  and  do  her  little  share,  and  we  shall 
yet  become  an  organization  of  which  our  school  will  be  proud.  To 
quote  from  our  President,  Louise  Smaw,  the  outline  of  work  for  the 
coming  year  is  as  follows : 

"We  are  working  for  branch  organizations  in  every  county  possible. 
Then,  too,  our  finance  committee,  with  Lucile  Bullock  as  chairman,  is 
working  out  a  scheme  for  presenting  something  'Big'  during  next  com- 
mencement. Lastly,  we  are  striving  to  gain  the  active  support  of  every 
alumnse.  To  do  this,  we  hope  to  get  out  three  sets  of  circular  letters 
during  the  coming  fall,  winter  and  spring.  Thus  we  hope  that  next 
year's  attendance  at  commencement  will  far  surpass  all  previous  years 
in  numbers  of  returning  alumnse." 

Edgecombe  and  Pitt  counties  have  each  organized  their  alumnse  and 
are  at  work.    Let  others  follow  in  their  lead. 

Irene  Fleming,  '16,  is  attending  Summer  School  at  Chapel  Hill.  In 
the  fall  she  will  resume  her  work  as  teacher  in  the  New  Bern  Graded 
School. 

Sallie  Jackson,  '15,  was  married  on  the  morning  of  June  2d  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Greenville  to  Mr.  Lunes  Evans,  of  Wilson.  They 
are  now  making  their  home  in  Wilson. 

Lizzie  Stewart,  '17,  has  accepted  fourth  grade  work  in  the  Louisburg 
Graded  School  for  another  year.  Lizzie's  success  as  a  teacher  cannot  be 
doubted,  as  she  has  taught  for  three  consecutive  years  in  the  Louisburg 
school. 

Mary  Wooten,  '17,  is  teaching  in  the  Methodist  Orphanage  in  Raleigh. 

Willie  Jackson,  '16,  is  now  doing  office  work  for  Blount-Harvey  Com- 
pany of  Greenville. 

Bernie  Allen,  '18,  is  taking  business  course  at  King's  Business  Col- 
lege in  Raleigh. 

Jessie  Howard,  '18,  is  going  to  take  a  course  at  Trinity  College  that 
will  lead  to  A.B.  degree. 

Christine  Johnston  was  one  of  the  successful  teachers  in  the  Green- 
ville Graded  School  last  year.     She  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  same 
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school  for  another  year.  Mr.  H.  G.  Swanson,  superintendent  of  the 
school,  was  delighted  with  her  work. 

Eunice  Yause,  '16,  is  bookkeeping  at  Calypso.  She  was  in  Richmond 
for  some  time  last  winter  taking  a  business  course. 

Gladys  Fleming,  '14,  is  spending  the  summer  in  Greenville.  She  will 
return  to  Watertown,  Tenn.,  in  the  fall  and  resume  her  school-room 
work. 

Clellie  Ferrell  wrote  Miss  Jenkins  a  long  letter,  in  which  she  breaks 
the  news  of  her  marriage  on  December  21st  to  Mr.  John  Edwin  Allen, 
of  Eureka,  ~N.  C.  Clellie  says :  "We  are  keeping  house,  and  I  can  truly 
say  that  I  am  happy."  From  a  matrimonial  standpoint  Eureka  must  be 
an  ideal  place  for  Training  School  girls. 

Nannie  "Walker,  '19,  is  now  Mrs.  C.  M.  Jones.  She  is  living  at  222 
Western  Avenue,  Rocky  Mount. 

Isabelle  Paddison,  '19,  taught  in  Winfall  during  the  year  1919-1920. 

Marie  R.  Winslow,  '19,  had  a  successful  year  teaching  in  Winfall  in 
1919-1920.     ISText  year  she  will  teach  in  the  Oxford  Graded  School. 

Elizabeth  Hathaway,  '18,  did  good  work  in  the  Kinston  school  last 
year.  She  was  reelected,  and  has  accepted  the  same  position  for  the 
coming  year. 

Mary  Outland,  '19,  had  a  very  pleasant  work  in  the  first  three  grades 
at  Tyner,  1ST.  C.     She  will  be  there  again  next  year. 

Ivey  Modlin,  '19,  taught  fourth  grade  in  Rocky  Mount  City  Schools. 
She  says  she  enjoyed  the  little  folks  so  much,  especially  while  teaching 
songs  to  them.     Ivey  expects  to  return  to  Rocky  Mount  school  this  fall. 

Sallie  Best,  '18,  has  taught  in  Eureka  for  the  past  two  years.  She 
has  not  decided  where  she  will  be  next  year. 

Leona  Tyson,  '19,  was  principal  of  a  three-teacher  school  at  Edge- 
wood.     She  thoroughly  enjoyed  her  work  while  there. 

India  Elliott,  '18,  reports  two  years  of  successful  work  teaching  the 
first  four  grades  in  a  rural  school  near  Rich  Square.  She  expects  to 
teach  in  Yanceboro  next  year. 

Gladys  Warren,  '16,  is  very  enthusiastic  about  her  work  in  Farmville. 
While  there  she  had  a  progressive  glee  club. 

Lela  Deans  Rhodes,  '14,  was  at  commencement  for  one  day.  She  is 
enjoying  housekeeping  and  taking  care  of  her  fifteen  months  old 
daughter.  She  had  been  working  on  a  special  tax  election  and  consolida- 
tion of  schools  in  her  community. 

Blanche  Alligood,  '19,  reports  a  very  pleasant  year  in  the  high  school 
of  Pollocksville.     She  has  accepted  a  position  there  for  the  coming  year. 

Lida  Taylor,  '16,  has  gone  to  Columbia  University  to  study  during 
the  summer. 


SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 


Y.  W.  C.  A. 


Thirteen  delegates  went  to  the  annual  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Conference  at 
Blue  Ridge.  They  were  as  follows :  Misses  Mary  Daniel,  of  Caswell 
County,  president  of  the  association;  Elizabeth  Bahnson  and  Helen 
Watson,  of  Davie ;  Agnes  Jones,  of  Durham ;  Ruth  Dean,  of  Granville ; 
Carrie  Evans,  of  Pitt;  Helen  Watson,  of  Pamlico;  Mary  Sumner,  of 
Perquimans;  Julia  Taylor,  of  Nash;  Sallie  Belle  Noblin,  of  Wayne; 
Marie  Lowry,  of  Pasquotank;  Mary  Mclver,  of  Orange,  Earle  Wynne, 
of  Hertford. 

Officers  for  the  summer  term:  Mabelle  Privott,  President;  Blanche 
Harris,  Secretary;  Marie  Lowry,  Treasurer. 


Y.  W .  C.  A.  in  the  Summer  School 

Mabelle  Privott 

Several  times  in  the  history  of  the  Training  School,  girls  who  had 
been  Y.  W.  C.  A.  workers  during  the  regular  school  year,  and  who 
remained  for  work  during  the  summer  term,  have  held  prayer  services 
and  have  tried  in  other  ways  to  spread  the  spirit  of  the  Association 
among  the  summer  school  students.  This  year,  however,  for  the  first 
time,  there  has  been  a  regular  organization  with  officers,  a  membership 
campaign,  payment  of  dues,  etc. 

As  there  was  an  unusually  large  number  of  old  girls  to  attend 
summer  school  this  year,  it  was  suggested  that  we  carry  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
work  right  on,  so  that  the  summer  girls  would  not  be  deprived  of  the  joy 
and  inspiration  that  comes  from  the  Association  through  religious  and 
social  fellowship. 

On  June  7,  when  all  the  new  girls  were  coming  in,  they  were  met  at 
the  train  by  an  old  girl  who  was  determined  to  do  all  in  her  power  for 
the  girls'  comfort  during  those  first  few  days  when  each  is  exposed  to 
"Indigo  Subjectivity." 

During  the  second  week  of  school  after  all  began  to  feel  at  home,  Mr. 
Wilson  made  a  brief  talk  in  chapel  and  told  the  girls  something  about 
our  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  what  it  meant  to  the  girls.  He  also  told  them 
what  we  were  planning  to  do  this  summer,  and  that  they  would  be  given 
a  chance  to  become  members  of  the  Association.  The  girls  at  once 
became  really  interested  in  the  work. 
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Realizing  that  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  stands  for  a  good  time  at  the  proper 
time,  we  have  tried  to  contribute  to  this  phase  of  school  life.  On  June 
19,  at  6  :30  o'clock,  a  social  was  given  out  on  the  lawn,  which  started  the 
wheel  rolling  in  getting  the  girls  acquainted.  They  all  assembled  on 
the  lawn  and  were  divided  into  groups,  some  going  to  the  moving 
pictures,  some  playing  games,  some  chasing  the  spider  web,  while  others 
were  singing.     Punch  was  served. 

On  Sunday  night  following  the  social  we  had  vesper  services,  and  by 
this  time  the  girls  had  learned  something  about  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Appli- 
cation cards  for  membership  were  given  out  offering  every  girl  a 
chance  to  become  a  member.  This  first  time  we  enrolled  127  members ; 
two  have  joined  since,  and  we  hope  to  have  more  by  the  end  of  the  term. 
A  membership  fee  of  25c.  is  charged. 

In  order  to  better  inform  the  girls  about  the  Association,  we  have  had 
song  and  prayer  services  out  on  the  lawn.  On  one  occasion  two  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  delegates  made  reports  of  their  trip  to  the  student  con- 
ference June  2-12.  We  are  also  planning  to  have  other  services  of  this 
kind. 

The  members  of  the  cabinet  are  now  working  on  a  little  play  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  girls  to  be  given  some  evening  on  the  lawn. 

The  Sunday  vesper  services  have  been  extremely  interesting  and  bene- 
ficial. We  have  had  worthy  leaders  to  address  us.  A  large  majority  of 
the  girls  always  attend.  On  June  20  the  President  of  our  school  con- 
ducted our  first  Sunday  night  service.  After  Mr.  Wright's  splendid 
talk  the  girls  seemed  to  be  still  more  interested  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Wilson  on  June  27  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  "Personal 
Influence." 

Sunday  evening,  July  4,  Mr.  Scattergood,  home  missionary  in  this 
county,  conducted  the  service. 

There  remain  just  three  more  Sunday  nights  for  us  to  have  services, 
and  at  those  times  we  are  planning  for  some  of  the  members  of  our 
faculty  to  lead  us. 

And  now  as  we  are  nearing  the  close  of  our  term's  work,  we  feel  proud 
that  we  carried  on  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  through  the  summer  term. 
What  success  we  have  achieved  has  been  due  to  many  causes :  The 
cooperation  of  the  girls,  members  of  our  faculty  and  the  lady  principal 
who  have  aided  us,  at  the  same  time  fostering  in  us  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence. 

We  trust  that  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  a  deep  root  in  the  lives  of  many 
girls,  and  that  after  leaving  E.  C.  T.  T.  S.  they  will  have  a  lasting 
interest  in  some  phase  of  association  work. 
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Report  of  Blue  Ridge  Conference 

Marie  Lowby,  1922 

Sallie  B.  Noblin,  Ruth  Dean,  Carrie  Evans,  and  I,  Marie  Lowry,  left 
Greenville  at  3  :36  June  4,  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Conference  at  Blue 
Ridge.  We  were  joined  on  the  way  by  Julia  Taylor,  Helen  Watson, 
Mary  Sumner,  Elizabeth  and  Helen  Bahnson,  Agnes  Jones,  Mary 
Daniel,  Mary  Mclver,  and  Earl  Wynn.  These  included  all  of  the  cabi- 
net members,  student  government  president,  and  two  other  girls.  This 
was  the  largest  delegation  the  Training  School  has  ever  sent,  so  we  were 
very  proud  of  our  number,  the  lucky  "13."  Now  that  the  delegation 
was  together,  we  were  ready  to  catch  the  first  glimpses  of  the  moun- 
tains and  enjoy  the  refreshing  breeze.  On  arriving  at  Black  Mountain 
we  took  cars  and  went  over  to  Blue  Ridge.  After  registering  we  retired 
to  be  soothed  to  sleep  by  the  melody  of  the  mountain  breeze. 

The  next  morning  we  awoke  to  get  our  first  view  of  Blue  Ridge  in 
the  "land  of  the  sky."  The  beauty  of  the  forest,  mountain  flowers  and 
clouds  floating  over  the  mountains,  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe. 

Saturday,  during  morning  worship,  Miss  Head  introduced  the  leaders 
of  the  conference,  which  we  all  learned  to  love  so  well. 

Every  day  after  morning  worship  we  had  Bible  and  World  Fellowship 
classes  which  were  the  gathering  of  a  group  of  college  and  normal  school 
girls'  ideas,  together  with  our  leaders  to  direct  us  and  combining  them  so 
we  could  take  the  ideas  back  to  our  schools.  Every  day  we  had  addresses 
both  after  morning  classes  and  in  the  evening,  by  some  one  of  the  leaders 
who  always  gave  us  something  that  was  an  inspiration  as  well  as  interest- 
ing. A  series  of  addresses  on  "Our  Common  Faith"  was  given  by  Rev. 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  D.D.,  pastor  of  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York  City. 

Besides  the  addresses  given  by  the  leaders,  we  had  the  Conference 
Forum,  in  which  the  entire  conference  was  united  in  corporate  think- 
ing about  the  problems  of  today  and  how  they  may  be  solved.  We  also 
had  Committee,  Delegation,  and  Technical  Council  meetings,  where  the 
students  discussed  their  problems  in  different  departments  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  and  other  organizations  on  the  campus. 

Now  we  did  not  work  all  the  time,  for  there  was  the  recreation  com- 
mittee that  had  a  number  of  good  things  for  us  to  choose  from.  We 
had  basket-ball  and  tennis  tournaments,  hikes,  automobile  trips,  swim- 
ming contests,  stunts,  a  song  contest,  and  an  informal  "Get  Acquainted 
Party"  the  first  afternoon  we  were  there.  In  fact  everything  was  so 
arranged  as  to  give  each  one  a  delightful  opportunity  for  recreation. 
In  the  party  students  and  leaders  seemed  to  forget  the  serious  purpose  of 
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the  conference  and  joined  in  the  spirit  of  Blue  Ridge  to  know  every  one 
and  have  a  wholesome  good  time.  We  had  games  by  students  and 
leaders,  then  games  by  leaders  to  show  us  what  accomplished  groups  of 
leaders  we  had. 

The  most  pleasant  and  interesting  trip  I  took  while  I  was  there  was 
the  automobile  trip  to  Chimney  Rock  in  the  heart  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  The  whirlpools,  mountain  streams,  water  falls  and  moun- 
tain flowers  we  saw  on  our  way  were  magnificent.  The  climb  to  the  top 
of  Chimney  Rock,  where  they  keep  a  United  States  flag  waving,  was 
thrilling,  for  you  could  visit  the  depth  of  the  cave  "Moonshiners'  Still 
Busy"  and  pass  through  "Needle's  Eye,"  which  were  both  wonderful. 
When  once  at  the  top  you  could  see  the  country  far  below  and  the  wind- 
ing road  beside  a  river  which  we  crossed  eleven  times,  always  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  On  our  way  back  we  went  through  Hendersonville 
and  Asheville,  making  a  trip  of  about  forty-seven  miles.  There  were 
other  trips  with  just  as  beautiful  scenes,  but  I  must  not  take  time  for, 
and  get  back  to  Blue  Ridge. 

I  haven't  mentioned  the  P.  W.  B.  and  P.  W.  G.,  the  boys  and  girls 
whom  we  learned  to  love  because  of  their  splendid  spirit  and  willing- 
ness to  be  of  service  in  every  way  possible.  The  bugler  boy,  we  always 
hear  so  much  about,  was  there  and  made  us  live  up  to  our  slogan,  "On 
Time  Every  Time." 

There  were  sixty-four  colleges  and  normal  schools  represented  from 
the  South,  Central  and  South  Atlantic  fields,  including  eleven  states. 
We  were  all  one  large  family  working  together  for  one  great  purpose. 


Student  Government 

A  Student  Government  Association  was  organized  in  the  school  on  the 
last  day  of  regular  work  of  the  school  year,  with  the  full  approval  of 
the  administration  of  the  school.  This  is  putting  into  effect  definitely 
what  has  actually  been  the  spirit  of  the  administration  of  student  affairs 
in  the  school  from  the  beginning.  The  officers  are  as  follows :  President, 
Helen  Bahnson,  of  Davie  County;  Vice  President,  Ethel  Brothers,  of 
Pamlico  County;  Secretary,  Inabelle  Worthington,  of  Pitt  County; 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  Pearl  Harris,  of  Pitt  County. 
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Classes 

"C"  Class 

The  Junior  Class  of  the  Training  School  gave  a  brilliant  reception  to 
the  Senior  Class  from  9  to  11  o'clock  May  17th.  The  dining  hall  of  the 
school  was  transformed  into  a  gay  reception  hall,  artistically  decorated 
in  vines  and  plants,  with  cut  flowers  in  every  available  place,  and  with 
festoons  of  class  colors  and  class  banners  of  both  the  gold  and  white,  the 
Senior  colors,  and  Yale  blue  and  white,  the  Junior  colors. 

Each  guest  was  escorted  to  the  reception  by  a  Junior.  At  the  door 
they  were  received  by  Misses  Nell  Pappindick  and  Carrie  Evans,  and 
introduced  to  the  line.  In  the  receiving  party  were  Miss  Helen  Bahn- 
son,  the  president  of  the  Junior  Class,  President  and  Mrs.  Wright,  Mrs. 
Beckwith,  Miss  Mary  Sumner,  Vice  President;  Jennie  May  Dixon, 
Secretary,  and  Ethel  Brothers,  Treasurer.  Misses  Camilla  Pittard,  Sara 
Pearson,  Earle  Wynne,  and  Mamie  Lee  conducted  the  guests  from  the 
line  to  the  punch  bowl,  over  which  Misses  Elizabeth  Bahnson  and  Sallie 
Noblin  presided.  Around  the  side  of  the  hall  were  arranged  tables,  and 
those  who  were  so  inclined  seated  themselves  at  these  for  a  game  of 
rook.  Others  gathered  around  in  groups  until  after  all  the  guests  had 
arrived.  Miss  Helen  Watson,  chairman  of  the  entertainment  committee, 
then  took  charge  of  the  informal  program,  which  seemed  almost  im- 
promptu. Misses  Fahnestock  and  Meade,  and  Bertolet  and  Wood 
played  duets.  The  beautiful  dance  in  the  "Mascot,"  by  Misses  Ollie 
Moore,  Elmira  Wommack  and  Mabel  Wommack  was  given,  Miss  Muffly 
playing  for  them.    Miss  Aileen  Jones  sang  "Mother  Macree." 

Miss  Katherine  Fahnestock  gave  several  readings,  and  later  gave 
others,  as  she  was  called  back  for  encore  after  encore.  Miss  Fahnestock 
recently  visited  her  sister  in  the  school  and  charmed  the  students  so  with 
her  readings  that  they  persuaded  her  to  come  over  from  Washington, 
where  she  was  conducting  the  Junior  Chautauqua. 

After  the  program  the  lights  suddenly  went  out,  the  doors  in  the  rear 
were  opened  and  a  group  of  Juniors  appeared  bearing  candles  and  singing 
a  mystical  song  about  Training  School  pies.  When  the  lights  came  on 
three  tremendous  pies  in  white  and  gold  were  revealed  on  tables  in  the 
center  of  the  room.  The  Seniors  and  their  adviser,  Miss  Nellie  Maupin, 
were  called  out  in  three  groups  and  made  rings  around  the  pies,  and 
then  all  the  Juniors  made  a  big  ring  around  these.  At  a  signal  the 
Seniors  pulled  cards.  After  each  had  found  the  one  with  her  name  on 
it,  and  pulled  from  the  Jack  Horner  pie  her  gift  with  a  jingle 
attached.  One  by  one  they  were  called  to  the  front  to  display  their 
gifts  and  read  the  rhymes.  There  were  many  amusing  hits  both  in 
gifts  and  verses. 
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During  this  part  of  the  entertainment  cream  and  cake  were  sewed. 
Misses  Agnes  Jones,  Vivian  Bass,  Elfye  Holloway,  and  Blanche  Cannon 
were  on  this  committee,  with  Miss  Carrie  Evans  as  chairman.  There 
are  a  hundred  and  ten  young  ladies  in  the  Junior  Class  and  sixty-eight 
in  the  Senior  Class.  The  members  of  the  faculty  were  also  among  the 
guests.  There  were  over  two  hundred  of  these  at  the  reception,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  successful  of  the  Junior-Senior  recep- 
tions in  the  history  of  the  school. 

"B"  Class 

At  6  o'clock  on  May  18,  1920,  out  on  the  basket-ball  court,  the  B  class 
gave  a  delightful  entertainment  in  honor  of  the  Senior  class. 

A  masque,  "The  Forest  Princess,"  was  presented,  the  program  of 
which  appears  below.  The  beautiful  background  of  trees  and  the  mellow 
light  of  the  sun  behind  them  furnished  an  ideal  setting  for  the  charming 
play.  The  costumes  carried  out  the  woodsy  effect  as  did  the  stage 
scenery.  Those  who  took  part  spoke  their  lines  beautifully  and  showed 
in  every  way  the  careful  coaching  of  Miss  Mamie  E.  Jenkins,  class 
adviser. 

After  the  play  the  spirits  of  the  trees  and  others  of  the  cast  led  the 
guests  off  into  the  woods  where  a  table  was  spread  and  a  plentiful  picnic 
lunch  was  served  together  with  ice  cream  and  cake. 

"THE  FOREST  PRINCESS" 

A  Masque  by  Constance  Mackaye.  Presented  by  the  Class  of  1922 
to  the  Class  of  1920,  on  May  IS 

Place:    In  the  deep  forest. 

Scenes — I.  The  Christening  Feast  of  the  Princess.  II.  Eighteen  years  later, 
at  the  full  of  the  moon.     III.  A  few  days  later,  at  moon  wane. 

The  spirits  of  the  trees  bestow  gifts  on  the  Princess.  The  Swamp  Oak 
comes  to  the  feast  uninvited  and  blights  her  with  a  curse.  She  will  be  beauti- 
ful only  when  the  moon  grows,  and  becomes  old  and  ugly  as  it  wanes.  The 
curse  can  be  broken  only  by  the  kiss  of  a  prince  given  when  she  is  old  and 
ugly. 

Characters 

The  King Lillie  Mae  Dawson 

The  Queen Elsie  Wilson 

The  Forest  Princess Pauline  Saunders 

Prince  Aladore  (the  prince  in  disguise) Fannie  Johnson 

Prince  Ulric   (the  proud  prince) Jennie  Hollowell 

Dame  Mora  (a  peasant  woman) Vera  Lunsford 

Little  Ynol,  her  son William  Wright,  the  Class  Mascot 

A  Herald Beatrice  Chauncey 

A  Traveler Flora  Hughes 
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Spirits  of  the  Trees — Pine,  Inez  Frazier ;  Willow,  Mae  Osborne ;  Ailanthus 
(Tree  of  Heaven),  Myrtle  Peele ;  Maple,  Inabelle  Worthington ;  Silver  Birch, 
Sallie  Mae  Jones ;  Evergreen,  Attie  Bray ;  Elm,  Gladys  Warren ;  Cypress,  Eva 
Cooke;  Ash,  Reba  Satterfield ;  Poplar,  Julia  Rose;  Swamp  Oak  (The  Witch), 
Ida  Holland. 

Lords  and  Ladies — Matilda  Hart,  Mamie  Stokes,  Marie  Lowry,  Louise 
Whichard,  Kathryn  Tripp,  Mildred  Dupree,  Alma  Worthington,  Neola  Spivey, 
Blanche  Flanagan,  Sue  Beaman,  Annie  Laurie  Savage,  Mabelle  Tyson. 

Pages  and  Maids — Florence  Corbett,  Thelma  Forehand,  Thelma  Sutton,  Ruby 
Joyner,  Carrie  Mercer,  Mary  Brock,  Grizelle  Watson,  Mary  Brooks. 

Peasants — Katye  Harris,  Espie  Lee,  Mabel  Tillman,  Agnes  Smith,  Rachel 
Hewitt,  Trixie  Jenkins,  Ruby  Holland,  Alethea  Canady,  Annie  Kittrell,  Clare 
Vaughn,  Blanche  Harris. 


Athletics 

The  loving  cup  for  general  athletics  in  the  Training  School  was  won 
by  the  Junior  class.  The  three  sports  that  enter  into  the  contest  are 
tennis,  volley  ball  and  walking.  The  points  were  10  to  11  in  favor  of 
the  Juniors,  with  the  Seniors  second. 

The  Seniors  won  in  tennis,  but  lost  out  in  volley  ball  and  walking.  The 
champion  walker  in  the  school  is  Miss  Minnie  Love  Stephens,  of  the 
Senior  class,  who  has  taken  twenty-four  walks,  averaging  three  miles 
each. 

The  cup  was  presented  by  President  "Wright  on  Saturday  morning, 
May  29th,  at  the  last  assembly  period  of  the  year.  Miss  Helen  Bahnson, 
President  of  the  Junior  class,  accepted  the  cup  and  changed  the  colors 
on  the  cup. 


President  and  Mrs.  Wright's  Reception 

President  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Wright  gave  a  charming  reception  to 
the  Senior  class  of  the  Training  School  on  Saturday  evening,  May  8, 
from  9  to  11  o'clock.  The  sixty-eight  young  ladies  in  the  class,  the 
members  of  the  faculty,  the  officers  of  the  school,  and  others  connected 
with  the  institution  were  the  guests,  making  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  guests. 

The  house  was  beautifully  decorated  in  cut  flowers,  green  plants  and 
vines. 

In  the  receiving  line  were  President  and  Mrs.  Wright,  Mrs.  Murphy, 
Mrs.  Wright's  mother,  Hon.  F.  C.  Harding,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  Mrs.  Harding,  Mrs.  Jarvis,  Mrs.  Beckwith,  Lady  Prin- 
cipal,  Dr.    and   Mrs.    Laughinghouse,    Mr.    and   Mrs.    Richard   Carter 
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Stokes,  formerly  Miss  Helen  Laughinghouse,  and  Miss  Nellie  Maupin, 
class  adviser.  The  receiving  party  was  in  the  dining-room,  which  was 
beautifully  decorated  in  white  and  pink  roses. 

Members  of  the  faculty  assisted  in  entertaining.  Misses  McKinney 
and  Annie  Kay  met  the  guests  at  the  front  door ;  Misses  Lewis  and  Ross 
were  at  the  stairway  to  direct  them  to  the  dressing-room  and  then  to  the 
drawing-room  after  they  came  downstairs.  Miss  Ray  introduced  them 
to  the  line. 

Punch  was  served  in  the  library,  which  was  a  bower  of  red  roses.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Murphy,  of  Snow  Hill,  assisted  by  Miss  McCowen,  presided 
at  the  punch  bowl.  Misses  Taylor  and  Lancaster  conducted  the  guests 
from  the  library  to  the  living-room,  where  the  victrola  was  going  and 
the  guests  lingered  for  awhile.  Misses  McFayden  and  Goggin  led  them 
from  this  room  to  the  dining-room,  where  Misses  Scobey,  Wilson,  Gra- 
ham, and  Jenkins  presided.  Here  ice  cream  and  cake  in  yellow  and 
white,  the  colors  of  the  Senior  class,  were  served  by  Misses  Pearl  Wright 
and  Mary  Corbett,  niece  of  Mrs.  Wright,  The  dining-room  was  artisti- 
cally decorated  in  white  lilies  and  yellow  candles.  The  table  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  with  the  lilies  and  candles,  and  yellow  tulle,  gave 
the  key  note  to  the  color  scheme.  The  lovely  evening  dresses  of  the 
young  ladies  harmonized  wonderfully  with  the  festive  decorations. 

Misses  Meade,  Bertolet  and  Fahnestock  played  a  number  of  selections 
on  the  piano. 

Eleven  o'clock  came  all  too  soon,  and  the  guests  departed  with  the 
feeling  that  this  was  surely  the  most  delightful  reception  any  Senior 
class  had  ever  had. 


Model  School 

The  operetta,  "In  Little  Folks'  Town,"  a  carnival  of  play,  was  pre- 
sented in  the  auditorium  of  the  Training  School  Friday  night,  May  21, 
by  the  first  six  grades  of  the  Model  School.  It  was  a  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able performance  from  beginning  to  end,  and  it  was  difficult  to  say 
which  enjoyed  it  more,  the  audience  or  the  children  taking  part  in  it. 
It  did  not  seem  like  a  set  play,  but  just  a  series  of  episodes  of  fun  and 
frolic  and  beauty,  with  singing  and  dancing  and  parading  folloAving 
each  other  in  such  rapid  succession  that  there  was  not  one  single  dull 
moment. 

The  house  was  crowded.  The  people  were  streaming  in  so  at  eight 
o'clock  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  curtain  to  go  up  until  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  when  the  crowd  was  settled.  It  was  just  the  kind 
of  crowd  to  give  confidence  and  ease  to  the  little  folks  taking  part  in  it, 
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home  folks  and  neighbors  who  were  in  sympathy  with  them,  therefore 
they  did  their  best,  and  there  was  not  a  sign  of  stage  fright,  although  it 
was  the  first  time  most  of  them  had  appeared  in  a  night  performance 
with  the  footlights  in  full  glare. 

Miss  MacFayden,  Principal  of  the  Model  School,  and  Miss  Muffly, 
teacher  of  public  school  music  at  the  Training  School,  had  charge  of 
the  performance.  Each  grade  in  the  school  was  represented  in  some 
special  episode,  and  the  teachers  of  the  different  grades  were  responsible 
for  these  groups.  It  was  a  remarkable  piece  of  team  work,  and  so 
organized  that  the  minimum  amount  of  time  was  consumed  in  getting 
it  up,  because  the  many  parts  were  being  rehearsed  simultaneously  and 
then  put  together  quickly.  To  this  swift  work  is  largely  due  the  "pep" 
that  characterized  the  performance. 

Practically  all  of  the  children  in  the  six  grades  were  in  the  play,  some 
of  them  having  to  appear  in  more  than  one  role. 

When  the  curtain  went  up  on  Little  Folks  town  bill  posters  were 
taking  up  bills  announcing  the  carnival,  and  the  merchants  were  getting 
their  wares  ready  to  sell  to  the  revellers.  Wayland  Hart  and  Julius 
were  the  bill  posters,  and  John  Hassell,  J.  J.  Jenkins,  William  Fountain, 
and  Lindsay  Wilkerson  were  the  merchants,  all  of  whom  are  in  the  sixth 
grade.  The  mayor,  Gus  Critcher,  and  the  five  councilmen,  a  pompous 
set  in  silk  hats  and  swallow-tail  coats,  all  fifth  grade  boys,  appeared  on 
the  scene  to  welcome  the  people,  and  took  their  places  in  the  grand- 
stand. The  policeman,  Frank  Wilson,  was  one  of  the  greatest  hits  of 
the  evening,  and  was  in  evidence  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
play,  managing  the  show,  taking  toll  from  all  the  refreshment  stands, 
keeping  the  crowds  back,  and  keeping  order. 

The  grand  parade  of  visitors  arrived  as  soon  as  the  dignitaries  and 
merchants  were  ready  for  them.  A  band,  composed  of  boys  from  the 
first  and  fifth  grades,  headed  the  procession;  J.  T.  Singleton  was  the 
leader.  The  little  drummer,  H.  D.  Nelson,  a  tiny  boy  from  the  first 
grade,  was  wonderful,  beating  his  drum  in  perfect  time,  and  keeping  up 
with  the  music  all  the  way  through.  The  band  stood  at  one  side  and 
played  at  intervals  throughout  the  performance. 

Mother  Goose  characters,  fairies  and  elves,  followed  the  band.  The 
children  of  the  first  grade  gave  a  lovely  little  fairy  dance,  and  those  of 
the  second  grade  gave  the  rose  dance  and  song.  Old  King  Cole,  Little 
Bopeep,  Mother  Goose,  Old  Mother  Hubbard  and  other  favorites  were 
in  the  crowd.  All  of  these  seated  themselves  in  the  background  and 
viewed  the  pageant  play. 

The  Virginia  reel  was  announced  by  Frances  Norman,  and  seven 
couples  in  "Ole  Virginy"  style  appeared  and  danced  the  beautiful  old 
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dance.  After  this  the  band  stepped  forth  again  and  played  "Fritzie 
Boy."  ISTo  director  ever  went  through  more  amusing  contortions  than 
did  this  one.  Six  couples  from  the  fourth  grade,  patriots  and  colonial 
ladies,  stepped  forth  and  danced  the  stately  minuet,  and  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  these  diminutive  ladies  and  gentlemen  was  truly  remarkable. 

Polly  Tulford,  a  chocolate  colored  belle,  announced  a  cake  walk,  and 
forth  danced  six  couples.  William  Turner  and  Lucille  Duke  were  the 
judges,  and  awarded  the  cake  to  couple  ~No.  1.  This  episode  seemed  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  favorites  of  the  audience. 

A  group  of  modern  girls,  with  signs  of  modern  sports  came  forth,  each 
couple  setting  forth  the  claims  of  her  special  sport,  tennis,  basket-ball, 
skating,  etc.     These  were  from  the  fifth  grade. 

Immigrants  from  overseas  .then  appeared.  Little  Japs  in  kimonos, 
carrying  parasols  and  fans,  danced  in  with  a  lovely  little  song.  After 
these  came  the  Dutch  boys  and  girls  in  very  effective  blue  and  red 
costumes,  Dutch  shoes  and  caps,  and  gave  the  wind-mill  song  and  dance. 
These  were  from  the  fourth  grade. 

The  Greenville  basket-ball  nine  brought  forth  enthusiastic  response 
from  the  audience. 

At  the  close,  Old  Mother  Hubbard,  Lucile  Hearne,  of  the  sixth  grade, 
gave  a  vote  of  thanks  to  all,  then  those  in  the  background  as  spectators, 
managers,  and  those  in  the  carnival  came  forth  with  a  closing  song. 

One  of  the  merchants  who  had  an  important  part,  William  Stewart 
Bost,  was  sick  and  could  not  appear.  William  Fountain  was  assigned 
the  part  at  6  :45  that  afternoon,  and  did  his  part  so  well  that  no  one 
seemed  to  discover  that  he  had  not  practised  this  part  for  some  time. 

The  costumes  for  every  group  were  very  effective.  One  of  the 
beauties  of  this  performance  was  that  boys  and  girls,  little  tiny  tots,  and 
larger  ones,  had  an  equal  chance  to  take  prominent  part,  and  no  one 
group  held  the  attention  long  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 

The  evening  was  a  very  great  success  in  every  way,  and  those  in  charge 
are  to  be  congratulated. 


Thrift  Week,  June  28-July  3 

Since  it  is  realized  that  the  same  principles  underlie  thrift  in  money, 
thrift  in  time,  thrift  in  health  and  thrift  in  conservation  of  national 
resources,  it  was  decided  that  we  in  our  observance  of  Thrift  Week  at 
the  Training  School  consider  only  one  phase  of  the  subject — thrift  in 
money. 
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Tuesday:  Large  posters  were  seen  announcing  Thrift  Week.  At 
chapel  each  student  was  asked  to  hand  in  by  Friday  a  list  of  "Ten  Ways 
I  Can  Save."  The  student  handing  in  the  best  list  was  to  be  given 
"honorable  mention"  at  chapel  on  Saturday. 

Wednesday :  Miss  Spencer  made  a  talk  on  "Making  Money,"  showing 
that  it  was  one's  individual  duty  to  himself,  to  society,  and  to  his  gov- 
ernment to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  as  respectable  one  as  possible  for 
himself  and  those  dependent  on  him. 

Thursday:  Miss  Spencer's  topic  was  "Saving  Money."  It  was  a 
continuation  of  the  talk  of  the  day  before,  showing  that  something  must 
be  laid  aside  for  the  future. 

Friday :  After  dinner  the  school  sang  thrift  songs  on  the  campus. 

Saturday:  Miss  Shotwell  made  a  talk  on  investing  money,  pointing 
out  the  absolute  safety  of  government  securities.  Mr.  Field  announced 
for  the  faculty  committee  that  Miss  Annie  Cole  had  handed  in  the  best 
paper  on  "Ten  Ways  I  Can  Save."  She  was  called  to  the  front  and 
presented  with  a  Thrift  Stamp  Book,  containing  one  stamp. 

All  during  the  week  songs  of  thrift  had  been  sung  at  chapel.  In  the 
drawing  classes  students  made  individual  posters  illustrating  different 
phases  of  thrift.  The  best  of  these  were  put  each  day  on  the  bulletin 
board.  Teachers  of  other  subjects,  especially  mathematics,  science,  and 
primary  methods,  stressed  the  subject  in  every  possible  way. 

Monday :  In  the  evening  the  children  of  the  Model  School  gave  a  thrift 
entertainment  to  the  school.  It  was  the  kind  of  entertainment  that  each 
of  the  teachers  could  give  in  her  own  school  in  the  fall. 

PROGRAM 

Round — Early  to  Bed Model  School 

Reading — The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper Second  Grade  Boy 

Thrift  Play. 

Solo — Jack  Sprat Second  Grade  Boy 

Trio — Bye  Oh  Baby  Bunting First  Grade  Girls 

Singing  of  Old  Songs Children  and  Audience 

The  thrift  work  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Miriam  McFayden,  Principal 
of  the  Model  School. 
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Ten  Ways  in  Which  I  Practised  Thrift* 

Annie  M.  Cole 

1.  Last  spring  I  bought  serge  and  other  needed  materials  for  an  Eton 
suit,  for  which  I  paid  fifteen  dollars.  This  was  used  in  the  place  of  a 
coat  suit  that  I  had  intended  to  buy  at  forty-five  dollars. 

2.  Last  summer  my  sister  and  I  canned  from  the  surplus  in  our 
garden  enough  vegetables  to  supply  a  family  of  three — to  say  nothing  of 
numerous  visitors — with  all  needed  canned  vegetables  through  the  winter, 
besides  selling  one  hundred  and  forty  cans  at  twenty-eight  dollars. 

3.  In  the  early  spring  I  planted  one-half  bushel  Irish  potatoes.  Later 
in  the  season  they  were  attacked  by  the  Colorado  Potato  Beetle.  I 
dusted  them  thickly  with  air-slaked  lime,  since  there  was  no  material  for 
Bordeaux  Mixture  at  hand,  giving  two  or  three  applications.  In  this 
way  I  saved  a  crop  on  land  that  last  summer  yielded  young  potatoes  for 
the  family  and  ten  bushels  of  mature  potatoes  for  later  use. 

4.  I  bought  a  hat  late  in  the  season  at  a  reduction  of  four  dollars. 

5.  Looking  over  the  clothes  that  could  be  used  again  this  summer  I 
found  an  old  Georgette  dress  in  which  were  about  three  yards  of  usable 
material.  This,  combined  with  new  material  to  make  a  dress,  was  a 
saving  of  eight  or  ten  dollars. 

6.  A  worn  pair  of  shoes  were  half  soled  and  new  heels  put  on,  making 
them  last  much  longer. 

7.  In  the  records  of  several  summer  schools  I  notice  board  and  regis- 
tration fee  are  recorded  at  from  forty-six  to  fifty-two  dollars  for  six 
weeks,  not  including  laundry.  At  Greenville  it  is  only  thirty-five  for 
eight  weeks  including  laundry.     I  came  to  Greenville. 

8.  In  a  home  where  the  water  supply  was  from  a  pump  in  the  yard, 
the  pump  was  changed  to  the  back  porch.  This  was  a  labor  saver  at 
small  cost. 

9.  A  fireless  cooker  was  also  put  in. 

10.  I  buy  books  and  magazines  with  a  friend,  each  paying  half  and 
both  reading  them. 


In  Appreciation 

We,  the  members  of  the  Administration  Class,  desire  to  express  our 
appreciation  to  Director  "Wilson,  President  Wright,  and  the  faculty  for 
the  opportunity  of  taking  this  course  and  the  privileges  extended  to  us. 
It  has  been  profitable,  indeed,  to  be  able  to  thresh  out  our  individual 
problems.  And  we  are  proud  to  be  the  first  seminar  class  in  the  Training 
School. 


♦Awarded  first  prize  in  thrift  contest. 

—5 
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Members  of  the  Class — M.  Elizabeth  Evans,  Amelia  B.  Clarke,  Gladys 
Nelson,  Esther  Seal,  Nonie  Johnson,  Eva  A.  Pridgen,  Ethel  McGlohon, 
Gertrude  Chamberlain,  Mayme  Lassiter,  Lillie  Moore  Hewitt. 


Mother  Goose  Festival 

On  Saturday,  July  24th,  every  one  connected  with  the  Training  School 
turned  out  for  the  great  social  event  of  the  term,  a  Mother  Goose  Fes- 
tival. The  committee  on  arrangements  consisted  of  Misses  McKinney, 
Haynes  and  Minor.  These  appointed  to  help  them  a  sub-committee  con- 
sisting of  the  following :  Miss  MacFayden,  of  the  faculty ;  Nonie  Johns- 
ton, of  the  class  in  administration ;  Janie  Mizell,  of  the  senior  class ; 
Lillie  Mae  Dawson,  of  the  special  group;  Mary  Foxwell,  of  the  C-3 
class ;  Ruth  Gatling,  of  C-2 ;  Madge  Rackley,  of  C-l  (a)  ;  Fannie  Daugh- 
try,  of  C-l  (b) ;  Abbie  Hobbs,  of  the  county  summer  school  group.  The 
members  of  this  sub-committee  arranged  for  the  characters  and  stunts 
in  their  respective  groups. 

The  line  of  march  started  at  the  east  end  of  the  east  dormitory  and 
wended  its  way  to  the  front  of  the  administration  building,  where  the 
stunts  were  pulled  off  in  front  of  the  reviewing  stand.  On  this  stand 
were  seated  the  four  judges,  Mesdames  Wright,  Austin,  Tyler,  Spilman, 
together  with  President  Wright,  Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson,  director  of  the  sum- 
mer school,  and  other  guests  of  honor. 

Some  of  the  Mother  Goose  characters  represented  were:  Humpty 
Dumpty,  Ding  Dong  Bell,  Pussy's  in  the  Well,  Jack  Be  Nimble,  Sim- 
ple Simon,  Ride  a  Cock  Horse,  Little  Bo  Peep,  Hush-a-bye  Baby,  Jack 
and  Jill,  Jack  Spratt  and  Mrs.  Spratt,  Mother  Hubbard,  Old  King 
Cole,  Queen  of  Hearts,  Little  Boy  Blue,  See  Saw  Margery  Daw,  Mary, 
Mary,  Quite  Contrary,  Little  Miss  Muffett,  Curly  Locks,  etc.,  etc. 

The  prize  for  the  men  of  the  faculty  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Williams 
and  Field,  who  represented  Jack  Spratt  and  his  wife.  Miss  Ross,  as 
Little  Bo  Peep,  carried  off  the  honors  for  the  women.  Miss  Ruby  Myers, 
as  Queen  of  Hearts,  was  awarded  the  student  prize,  a  lovely  copy  of 
Mother  Goose. 

Other  characters  that  received  great  applause  were:  Old  King  Cole, 
Humpty  Dumpty,  Jack  Be  Nimble,  Hush-a-bye  Baby,  Mother  Hubbard, 
and  Ride  a  Cock  Horse. 

Little  Barbara  Tyler,  as  Daffy-down-dilly  in  her  carriage,  which  was 
decorated  in  yellow,  wearing  a  dress  and  cap  of  a  combination  of  green 
and  yellow,  entered  into  the  full  spirit  of  the  occasion. 

After  the  program,  it  was  announced  that  refreshments  would  be 
served  over  near  the  basket-ball  court.     There  among  the  trees,  where 
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Japanese  lanterns  afforded  a  soft  light,  The  Old  "Woman  in  the  Shoe 
(Mrs.  Jeter)  and  her  family  of  children  served  real  hroth  made  from 
a  real  goose.  At  a  little  distance  was  another  booth,  from  which  cream 
and  cake  were  served.  Songs  and  yells  added  spice  to  the  occasion,  as 
the  guests  seated  on  the  grass  partook  of  the  eats.  The  whole  affair  from 
start  to  finish  was  full  of  frolic  and  fun  for  every  one. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

Faculty  for  the  Summer  Term 

The  tenth  summer  term  of  the  Training  School  opened  on  June  8, 
with  Mr.  Wilson  as  director.  He  has  held  this  position  for  several  years. 
Mr.  S.  B.  Underwood,  Superintendent  of  Pitt  County,  and  a  member  of 
the  faculty,  is  giving  a  course  in  School  Administration. 

The  other  members  of  the  regular  faculty  remaining  for  the  summer 
are:  Mr.  H.  E.  Austin,  Science;  Mr.  L.  E.  Meadows,  English;  Miss 
Alice  V.  Wilson,  Science;  Miss  Maria  D.  Graham,  Mathematics;  Miss 
Nellie  Maupin,  Pedagogy;  Miss  Birdie  McKinney,  Mathematics;  Miss 
Miriam  MacFayden,  Principal  of  the  Model  School,  critic  teacher. 

Miss  Cassie  R.  Spencer,  of  New  Mexico,  who  spent  the  past  year  at 
Teachers'  College,  New  York,  is  giving  courses  in  supervision  and  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Frank  Field,  of  Lenoir  College,  Hickory,  1ST.  C,  is  teaching  Peda- 
gogy.   His  work  next  year  will  be  at  Johnston  City,  Tenn. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Mills,  Superintendent  of  the  Louisburg  Schools,  is  Director 
of  the  County  Summer  School,  and  is  teaching  some  of  the  county  sum- 
mer school  subjects. 

Miss  Mary  Hanes,  of  the  Normal  School  at  Farmville,  Virginia,  is 
teaching  Primary  Methods. 

Miss  Eva  Minor,  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  Durham  Schools,  is 
teaching  Public  School  Music.  She  has  been  in  the  summer  faculty 
several  times. 

Miss  Leone  Reaves,  of  South  Boston,  Virginia,  has  charge  of  the  work 
in  Home  Economics. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Williams  is  teaching  History  and  School  Law.  He  has 
recently  been  elected  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Green?  County. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  Superintendent  of  the  New  Bern  Schools,  is  teaching 
English.    He  has  taught  here  several  summers. 

Miss  Claude  Umstead,  who  has  been  principal  of  the  Badin  High 
School,  is  teaching  History.  Miss  Umstead  is  leaving  the  State  this  fall 
to  teach  in  Idaho. 

Miss  Lois  V.  Gorrell,  of  Chowan  College,  has  the  piano  pupils. 

Mrs.  Maude  Beatty  Bowen,  of  Greenville,  is  teaching  writing.  Last 
summer  she  gave  this  course,  which  was  offered  then  for  the  first  time. 

Miss  Lela  Mae  Weaver,  of  Troy,  Alabama,  is  teaching  drawing. 

Miss  Emma  Robertson,  of  the  Kinston  Schools,  and  Miss  Edna  Doug- 
lass, of  the  New  Bern  Schools,  are  critic  teachers  in  the  Model  School. 
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Miss  Bessie  Harding,  of  Greenville,  is  President  Wright's  secretary. 
She  succeeded  Miss  Willa  Ray,  who  resigned  to  go  to  her  home  in 
Raleigh. 

The  officers  of  the  school  remain  the  year  around,  hence  Mrs.  Beck- 
with,  Miss  Beaman,  Mrs.  Jeter,  Mr.  Spilman,  and  Miss  Boss  are  in 
their  regular  places. 

Miss  Ollie  Moore,  who  has  been  away  on  account  of  sickness,  is  back 
this  summer. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Carraway,  of  Famrville,  is  assisting  Mrs.  Jeter. 


Our  Summer  School  Faculty 

Out  at  the  Training  School  the  student  body  roams  as  each  Wills  on 
the  green  campus  and  enjoys  the  Fields  and  Meadows  near  by,  where  the 
sweet  Williams  grow  tall,  and  the  Robins  on  the  wing  and  other  Birdies 
sing  in  a  sweet  Minor  strain.  The  swift  Gorrell  (goral)  leaps  lightly 
Under-wood  of  Holly  Ridge  Park  and  Spenc  'er  happy  hours  enjoying 
its  cooling  shade.  The  tiny  stream  promises  to  run  tall  Mills  some  day. 
Then  what  elegant  Graham  Mrs.  Jeter  will  give  us!  Then  the  sweet 
girl  graduate  may  Weav'  'er  dress  as  well  as  sew  the  stitches.  Then,  too, 
the  "mighty  Smith"  may  lend  a  helping  hand  in  the  world's  great  work. 

In  addition  to  all  these  pleasures  our  teachers,  Prof.  Austin,  Misses 
MacFayden,  Maupin,  Haynes,  Umstead,  Douglass,  Reaves,  and  Mrs. 
Bowen,  and  also  Miss  Ross  and  Mr.  Spilman  nod  and  Beck-with 
wreathed  smiles  and  Beam-on  us  while  we  work.  What  Moore  could  any 
one  wish  ? 

With  such  delights  as  these  to  Carraway,  it  would  be  Hard-in-good 
correct  English  to  say  what  the  summer  girl  might  do  if  Wright  did  not 
always  prevail.  M.  E.  H. 


President  Wright  Lectures 

On  June  25th  President  Robert  H.  Wright,  of  the  Training  School, 
went  to  George  Peabody  College  for  teachers  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
where  he  delivered  ten  lectures  to  the  students  of  that  institution.  Five 
of  these  lectures  were  on  the  subject :  "Curricula  of  Normal  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Education" ;  the  other  five  were  on  the  subject : 
"Preparation  of  Teachers  for  Rural  Schools."  The  lectures  delivered  by 
President  Wright  were  ten  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  a  number 
of  the  best  educators  of  America.     Among  these  were  President  Clyde 
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Hill,  of  Springfield,  Missouri;  President  J.  M.  Pound,  of  Athens,  Geor- 
gia; President  J.  P.  Batterburg,  of  Alva,  Oklahoma,  and  Professor 
A.  C.  Burton,  of  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky.  President  Wright  is  a 
recognized  authority  on  Rural  Education,  and  his  lectures  were  received 
with  much  enthusiasm  at  Peabody. 

Prom  Peabody  President  Wright  went  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he 
delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Department  of  Normal  Schools  of  the 
National  Education  Association  on  the  subject :  "Religious  Education 
in  Teacher-Producing  Institutions."  President  Wright  was  again  elected 
State  Director  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

On  August  4th  and  5th  President  Wright  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Normal  School  Conference  of  the  Southern  States  at  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see. From  here  he  was  invited  to  attend  the  State  Conference  of  Educa- 
tion at  Monteagle,  Tennessee,  August  6th  and  7th. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Swanson  has  resigned  as  Superintendent  of  City  Schools  at 
Greenville,  North  Carolina,  and  has  accepted  a  chair  in  the  Department 
of  Education  at  Kirksville  State  Normal,  Kirksville,  Missouri.  Mr. 
Swanson  was  at  Greenville  two  years,  during  which  time  he  did  much 
for  the  upbuilding  of  the  schools.  While  here  he  won  the  good-will  and 
highest  respect  of  all,  and  it  is  with  universal  regret  that  the  people  of 
Greenville  give  him  up.  It  is  strongly  hoped  that  Mr.  Swanson  will  see 
fit  to  return  to  North  Carolina  and  engage  in  educational  work.  We 
need  more  men  of  his  type. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Rose  has  been  elected  as  Superintendent  of  the  Greenville 
City  Schools.  Mr.  Rose  was  for  some  time  Principal  of  the  High  School 
at  Kinston;  from  there  he  went  to  Bethel,  where  he  was  a  successful 
principal.  When  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War  Mr.  Rose 
entered  the  service,  was  commissioned  in  the  Field  Artillery  and  re- 
mained in  the  service  until  after  the  war  closed.  In  1919  Mr.  Rose  was 
elected  Principal  of  the  Greenville  High  School,  which  position  he  has 
filled  in  a  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  manner.  He  is  now  taking 
special  work  in  Columbia  University.  Mr.  Rose  already  has  the  hearty 
support  and  cooperation  of  the  people  of  Greenville.  We  predict  great 
success  for  him  in  his  new  office. 
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List  of  Students 

Below  is  given  a  list  of  students  and  the  county  from  which  each 
comes : 

Pitt,  31 — Mabelle  Elks,  Nannie  Lee  Elks,  Bruce  Exum,  Geneva  Exum, 
Fannie  Bett  Brown,  Doris  Brown,  Annie  Brown,  Nella  Mabe,  Ethel  McGlohon, 
Alya  Taylor,  Mary  Ross,  Linda  Warren,  Gladys  Nelson,  Frances  Noble,  Mary 
Norman,  Inabelle  Worthington,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Wyatt,  Mildred  Dupree,  Lucy  Flem- 
ing, Annie  Kittrell,  Mattie  Cannon,  Sarah  Harding,  Josie  Hearne,  Annie 
Quinerly,  Bertha  Quinerly,  Wilda  Shamhart,  Mattie  Smith,  Bettie  Spain, 
Thelma  Spier,  Meta  Strauf,  Mollie  Pollard. 

Sampson,  18 — Hattie  Greene,  Clara  Mathews,  Katie  Lee  Mathews,  Alma 
Melvin,  Inez  M.  Talbot,  Leona  Jackson,  Grace  Rogers,  Mary  Lou  Ward,  Madge 
Blackley,  Nada  Williford,  Mary  Daughtry,  Hattie  Kennedy,  Beulah  Mae 
Carter,  Gladys  Chestnut,  Nellie  Chestnut,  Luda  Smith,  Julia  Petterson,  Nellie 
Blackley. 

Beaufort,  14 — Amanda  Edwards,  Myrtie  Taylor,  Sallie  Tutterton,  Pearl 
Jefferson,  Alice  Jordan,  Dora  Jordan,  Lillie  Mae  Warren,  W.  A.  Davis, 
Ophelia  Latham,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Lewis,  Blanche  Harris,  Lillian  Hodges,  Beatrice 
Potter,  Mary  Potter. 

Hertford,  14 — Callie  Baker,  Vera  Blow,  Ida  Lee  Britt,  Miriam  Burbage, 
Daisy  Modlin,  Ruby  Myers,  Ruth  Gatling,  Fannie  C.  Daughtry,  Julia  B.  Cobb, 
Josie  Cowan,  Bessie  Mae  Harrell,  Helen  Sumner,  Margaret  Pierce,  Mary  C. 
Pruden. 

Lenoir,  13 — Fannie  Aldridge,  Daisy  Everett,  Thelma  Brown,  Katie  Mun- 
ford,  Ruth  Rouse,  Margaret  Wooten,  Lillie  Mae  Dawson,  Lena  Fordham, 
Ina  F.  Carr,  Namie  Smith,  Lois  Sugg,  Thelma  Sutton,  Gretchen  Sutton. 

Duplin,  13 — Annie  Mae  Boyette,  Aleathia  Blackmore,  Mattie  Belle  Taylor, 
Louise  Rouse,  Ruby  Rouse,  Roxie  Rouse,  Norma  Ward,  Sallie  Wilkins,  Lou- 
zetta  Fountain,  Elma  Lanier,  Bessie  Home,  Mabelle  Alderman,  Sadie  Benette. 

Halifax,  10 — Margaret  Alston,  Myrtle  Green,  Martha  Bowers,  Mary  Bas- 
well,  Mamie  Butts,  Hontenuse  Mahorne,  Chesson  Van  Landingham,  Nannie 
Overstreet,  Lillie  Dickens,  Lemma  Harvey. 

Onslow,  10 — Millie  Everett,  Lenola  Midgett,  Nancy  Morris,  Trixie  Jenkins, 
Bertha  Rhodes,  Virginia  Davis,  Lillie  Hewitt,  Rachel  Hewitt,  Ida  Holland, 
Sue  Scott. 

Bertie,  10 — Irene  Bass,  Lillian  Brittian,  Hattie  Gertrude  Miller,  Janice 
Mizell,  Eva  Tyler,  Clara  Goode,  Thelma  Forehand,  Amelia  Clark,  Sallie  Perry, 
Cornelia  Pierce. 

Pamlico,  9 — Lois  Haskings,  Gladys  Banks,  Emma  Brothers,  Carlie  Keel, 
Phoebe  Henries,  Olga  Paris,  Ward  Paul,  Mamie  Cutler,  Affie  Hill. 

Carteret,  8 — Ruth  Morse,  Elsie  Nelson,  Mamie  Willis,  Pearl  Willis,  Edna 
Davis,  Flora  Davis,  Pearl  Clifton,  Myrtle  Piver. 

Hyde,  J— Elizabeth  Baum.  Ethel  Midjette,  Ada  Jarvis,  Annie  Jones,  Pearl 
O'NeaTT  Fannie  Cox,  Ella  Credle.  

Northampton,  7 — Mildred  Johnson,  Etta  Rowland,  Bettie  Jones,  Annie 
Odom,  Lucille  Futrell,  Zenobia  Harris. 

Nash,  7 — Vivian  Griffin,  Pauline  Rouse,  Olive  White,  Mary  Hales,  Lillie 
Shearman,  Nannie  Strickland,  Neva  Harper. 
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Washington,  6 — Annie  Mizell,  Gwendolyn  James,  Nancy  James,  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Johnston,  Viola  Williams,  Annie  Woodly. 

Johnston,  6 — Bertha  Johnson,  Julia  Rose,  Lillie  Langston,  Flora  Lee,  Ferle 
Lee,  Lucy  Lee. 

Pasquotank,  6 — Irene  Brite,  Ruby  Mann,  Ruth  Munden,  Marie  Lowry, 
Delia  Williams,  Stella  Dolloman. 

Craven,  5 — Fannie  Trennuth,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Tyndall,  Annie  Whitehead,  Sadie 
Simpkins,  Julia  Smith. 

Cumberland,  5 — Berlene  Beard,  Euphenia  Melvin,  Abbie  Thorpe,  Eula  Har- 
ris, Gertrude  Melvin. 

Roberson,  5 — Mary  Evans,  Blanch  McCallum,  Pansy  Gatling,  Nora  Johnson, 
Julia  Jones. 

Camden,  4 — Elva  Acids,  Margaret  Etheridge,  Lizzie  Bumlian,  Nell  Chaffin. 

Chowan,  4 — Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Bunch,  Emily  Ward,  Mary  Faxwell,  Mabelle 
Privatt. 

Bladen,  4 — Eva  Tatum,  Louise  Jessup,  Ollie  Johnson,  Ethel  Squires. 

Wilson,  4 — Annie  Barnes,  Jesmine  Barnes,  Nora  Barnes,  Mamie  Lee  Parker. 

Durham,  3 — Dena  Thompson,  Ruth  Thompson,  Annie  Lee  Perry. 

Edgecombe,  3 — Annie  Pitt  Felton,  Annie  L.  Savage,  Eva  Pridgen. 

Brunswick,  3 — Beatrice  Brady,  Carrie  Knox,  Mary  Powell. 

Franklin,  3 — Nonie  Hollingsworth,  Rebecca  Hollingsworth,  Lillie  Smith. 

Gates,  3 — Mable  Blanchard,  Abbie  Hobbs,  Minnie  Hobbs. 

Granville,  3 — Myrtle  Jeffreys,  Sadie  Rogers,  Mary  Harris. 

Jones,  3 — Estelle  McDaniel,  Gertrude  Ward,  Letha  Pridgen. 

Lee,  3 — Gertrude  Chamberlain,  Annie  Cole,  Ruth  Poe. 

Perquimans,  3 — Alice  Elliott,  Oneida  Briem,  Lessie  Barclift. 

Person,  3 — Freddie  Allen,  Gladys  Murray,  Esther  Tuck. 

Warren,  3 — Lizzie  Warren,  Minnie  Cawthorne,  Jimmie  Clark. 

Alamance,  2 — Edna  Graham,  Nannie  Walker. 

Caswell,  2 — Edna  McGuives,  Aileen  Wells. 

Dare,  2 — Miliah  Peele,  Calsie  Payne. 

Greene,  2 — Annie  Edwards,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Carraway. 

Harnett,  2 — Clara  E.  Tally,  Lillie  Turner. 

Martin,  2 — Effie  Waldo,  Rhoda  Peel. 

Mecklenburg,  2 — Cora  Halfield,  Ola  Stewart. 

Richmond,  2 — Esther  Riddle,  Vivian  Lampley. 

Rockingham,  2 — Mrs.  W.  A.  O'Brim,  Rhoda  Farris. 

Tyrrell,  2 — Mrs.  Minnie  L.  Spruill,  Annie  Spruill. 

Union,  2 — Ida  Belk,  Mabel  Helms. 

Vance,  2 — Gevieve  Fleming,  Robbie  Clause. 

Wake,  2 — Nina  Bradwell,  Zelma  Holland. 

Virginia,  2 — Mildred  Maupin,  Mae  Osborne. 

Currituck,  1 — Mary  Brock. 

Chatham,  1 — Mabel  Thomas. 

Wayne,  1 — Ona  Smith. 

Randolph,  1 — Olah  Davis. 

Lincoln,  1 — Louise  McCorkle. 

Yadkin,  1 — Elsie  Martin. 

Moore,  1 — Julia  Cameron. 

Pender,  1 — Mollie  Raynor. 

New  Mexico,  1 — Esther  Seale. 
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Dr.  Ralph.  L.  Johnson,  psychological  expert  in  Girard  College,  Phila- 
delphia, spent  July  first  in  the  school. 

He  talked  to  the  faculty  and  students  at  assembly  period,  10  :30  a.m., 
and  spoke  again  at  3  :30  p.m.  Between  those  hours  he  held  conferences 
and  showed  how  mental  tests  are  given  so  as  to  rate  pupils  in  their  class 
work.  He  also  showed  some  of  the  methods  of  examining  children  in 
order  to  detect  whether  or  not  they  are  feeble  minded.  He  defined  a 
feeble-minded  person  as  one  Avho  cannot  succeed  without  assistance. 
He  said  that  when  you  set  a  time  limit  to  a  task,  then  you  measure 
ability. 

He  exhibited  charts  that  were  of  much  interest.  Some  showed  the 
results  obtained  when  the  intelligence  of  the  men  in  the  U.  S.  Army  was 
tested.  Of  the  total  number  of  men  in  the  army  examined,  4%  per  cent 
showed  exceptional  intelligence  and  were  rated  "A" ;  9  per  cent,  who 
fell  somewhat  below  these,  were  rated  "B";  16%  per  cent  were  rated 
"C+" ;  25  per  cent  "C" ;  20  per  cent  "C— " ;  15  per  cent  "D"  and  10  per 
cent  "D — " — that  is  to  say  13%  per  cent  were  found  above  average; 
61%  per  cent  were  found  in  the  big  middle  class,  and  25  per  cent  were 
found  below  normal. 

That  night  at  8 :30  Dr.  Johnson  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
"Heredity — what  we  know  about  it  and  the  lessons  we  may  draw  from 
it."  This  lecture  was  very  interesting  and  instructive.  Those  present- 
Were  forcibly  impressed  with  the  quotation,  "Nature  can  only  be  com- 
manded by  obeying  her." 

Dr.  Mary  Noble,  who  is  working  this  summer  under  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Board  of  Health,  having  been  lent  to  North  Carolina  by  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Education  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  gave  a  series  of  talks 
here  in  June.  The  general  topic  was,  "Standards  of  Health  and  Char- 
acter." The  first  lecture,  "The  Adolescent  Girl,"  was  followed  by  "Her 
Psychology,"  "Her  Social  Responsibilities,"  and  "Marriage  Ideals." 
These  lectures  dealing  with  the  problems  of  women  and  girls  were  ably 
presented. 

At  the  close  of  the  six  weeks'  term  the  classes  in  Primary  Methods 
gave  clever  dramatizations  of  some  familiar  stories.  The  scenes  from 
"Little  Red  Riding  Hood,"  "The  Three  Bears,"  "The  Fox  and  the 
Crow,"  "Little  Black  Sambo,"  "The  Bremen  Band,"  "The  Ant  and  the 
Mouse,"  and  the  "Question"  prepared  by  Misses  Alice  Elliott,  Virginia 
Davis,  Myrtle  Green,  Mary  Foxwell,  Phcebe  Henries,  Minnie  Hobbs,  will 
linger  long  in  the  memory  of  those  whose  hearty  laughs  and  applause 
expressed  their  genuine  enjoyment. 

Miss  Hattie  Parrot,  of  the  State  Education  Board,  has  visited  the 
school  twice  and  has  given  advice  to  the  students  about  their  certificates. 
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Mrs.  H.  D.  Tyler  and  little  daughter,  Barbara,  of  Miami,  Florida,  are 
spending  the  summer  with  Mrs.  Beckwith. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Meadows  on  June  20th  a  son,  Leon  B.., 
Jr.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hill,  parents  of  Mrs.  Meadows,  spent  two  weeks 
visiting  their  new  grandson. 

Mrs.  Wright  and  children  have  been  visiting  relatives  at  Tomahawk 
and  Wilmington.  In  their  absence  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith  and  family  have 
occupied  the  Wright  home. 


